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ANNOUNCKMENT 
1900-J90J 


The  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College 


Of  m 


"THERE  IS  HEREBY  ESTABLISHED 
A  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY" 

Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  P'  307 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


CALENDAR  OF  THE  NEW  YORS:  STATE  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE  AND  OF   CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


[The  year  has  been  divided  into  two  terms  instead  of  three  as  formerly.] 


1900-1901 
First  Term 


Sept.  i8,  Tuesday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  25,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.  Matriculation  of  new  students.  Uni- 
versity scholarship  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  26,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 

Sept.  27,  Thursday,  Registration  of  matriculated  students. 

Sept.  28,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  at 
Ithaca.    President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12.00  m. 

Nov.  12,  Thursday.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  22,  Saturday,  Christmas  recess  begins. 

Jan.     3,  Thursday,  work  resumed. 

Jan.  II,  Friday,  Founder's  Day.  l,atest  date  for  announcing  subject  of  Theses 
in  Technical  Courses. 

Feb.     I,  Friday,  First  term  closes. 

Second  Term 

Feb.    4,  Monday,  Registration  for  second  term. 

Feb.  22,  Friday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Apr,    5,  Friday,  Easter  recess  begins. 

Apr.  15,  Monday,  I^atest  date  for  receiving  application  for  Fellowships  and 
Graduate  Scholarships. 

Apr.  16,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

May  I,  Wednesday,  I^atest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  advanced  and  bacca- 
laureate degrees. 

May  30,  Thursday,  Decoration  Day. 

June  13,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 

June  14,  Friday,  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

June  16,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  sermon. 

June  18,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

June  19,  "Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tru.stees. 

June  20,  Thursday.  Thirty-third  Annual  Commencement. 

Summer  Session 

1901 

June  26,  Weduesdaj',  Summer  term  (often  weeks)  in  Entomology  and  Inverte- 
brate Zoologj',  and  in  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  treology  begins, 
July    5,  Friday,  Registration  for  Summer  Session  (of  six  weeks), 
July    6,  Saturday,  Summer  Session  begins. 
Aug.  16,  Friday,  Summer  Session  ends. 
Sept,   4,  Thursday,  Summer  term  in  Entomology  and  Geology  ends. 

First  Term,  1901-1902 

Sept,  17,  Tuesdaj',  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  24,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.    Matriculation  of  New  students. 

University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  25,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  New  students. 
Sept.  26,  Thursday,  Registration  of  matriculated  students. 
Sept.  27,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  at 

Ithaca.    President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12  m. 

Tuition  Fees,  Etc. 

On  account  of  the  above  chaug'es  all  fees,  including  tuition,  laboratory,  etc., 
will  be  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK   STATE   VETERINARY   COLLEGE 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  in  which  are  included 
the  following  State  Officers  :  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  ;  also  the  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Societ)',  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 

The  President  of  Cornell  University,  JACOB  G.  SCHURMAN. 

The  Director  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor  JAMES  LAW. 

From  the  Board  of  Trustees,  MYNDERSE  VAN  CLEEF. 

The  Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  EMMONS  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Professor  SIMON  H.  GAGE. 

Professor  PIERRE  A.  FISH. 

CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Secretary  of  the  Council. 


FACULTY  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN.  A.M.,  D.Sc.  LL.D.,  President. 

JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Prof essor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Parasitism. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  D.V.S.,  Prof  essor  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Zootechny,  and  furisprudence. 

PIERRE  AUGUSTINE  FISH,  D.Sc,  D.V.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Comparative  Physiology,  Pharmacology ,  and  Therapeutics. 

VERANUS  ALVA  MOORE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  Meat  Inspection. 

SIMON    HENRY  GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology 
and  Embryology. 

GRANT  SHERMAN  HOPKINS,  D.Sc,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vet- 
erinary Anatom,y  and  Anatomical  Methods. 

BENJAMIN  FREEMAN  KINGSBURY,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  in  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology. 

RAYMOND    CLINTON    REED,  Ph.B..  Instructor  in    Comparative 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

,  Demonstators  in  Afiatotny. 


CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A/<^rt7rw;/ ^/M^  i^(75M/^// 
^  P.  Flower  Library,  and  Clerk  of  the  College. 


PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
WHO  FURNISH  INSTRUCTION  TO  VETERINARY  STUDENTS 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  CALDWELL,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ISAAC  PHILLIPS  ROBERTS,  M.Agr.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  HIRAM  WING,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  Dairy  Husbandry. 

JOSEPH  ELLIS  TREVOR,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

EMIL  MONIN  CHAMOT,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Atialytical  and 
Sanitary  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

—  ,  Assistants  in  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology 

,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 

EDITH  J.  CLAYPOLE,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

FLOYD  ROBBINS  WRIGHT,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


VETERINARYSCOLLEGE  DIRECTORY 

The  President  of  the  University,  JACOB  G.  SCHURMAN,  2  Morrill 

Hall. 
The  Dean  oj  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor  JAMES  LAW,  Room 

2,  s.  e.  corner,  ist  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
Professor  WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  Room  3,  n.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
/V^<?5.sor  PIERRE  A.  FISH,  Room  11,  n.  w.  corner,  2d  floor. 
Professor  Q.^K^'X:  S.  HOPKINS,  Room  12,  n.  e.  corner,  2d  floor. 
/V^/^.S5i?r  VERANUS  A.  MOORE,  Room  13,  s.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Professor  SIMON  H.  GAGE,  Room  14,  s.  e.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Professor  B.  F.  KINGSBURY,  Room  18,  n.  e.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Instructor  RAYMOND  C.  REED,  Room  17,  n.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 

Veterinary  College  Clerk,  CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Room  i, 

s.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
The  Stud  Groom,   GEORGE    S.   BAILEY,   Cottage  east  of  Main 

Building  (see  plan,  p.  7). 


The  following  additions  should  be  made  to  the  Instructing  Staff  : 

CHESTER  RANSOM  PERKINS    n  v  m       ^     •  /     ^    •      ^ 

Surgery  and  OiJria         '      ^    ^^^    ^''""'"'  '"    ''^'''"''" 

CLARENCE  LYON  BARNES  (Candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.V  M 
June,  1900),  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  ' 


B}^  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provibiuucs  wx   .^. ^  ^ 

equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  College  were  made,  and  finally  iu 
1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it 
was  enacted  that  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  administration.  (For  officers  of  administration, 
see  p.  3). 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College:  ''The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by 
chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,  shall  be  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college  shall  be  : 
to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  animals,  including  stich  as  are  communicable  to  man  and 
such  as  cause  epizootics  am,ong  live  stock  ;  to  investigate  the  econom,ical 
questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  more  profitable  breeding,  rear- 
ing and  utilization  of  animals  ;  to  produce  reliable,  standard  prepara- 
lions  of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  products  to  be  used  in  the  dia^-- 
nosis,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conducting  of  sanitary 
work  by  approved  modern  methods  ;  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  nor- 
tnal  structure  and  function  of  the  anim,al  body,  in  the  pathology,  pre^ 
vention  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases,  and  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  aiid  correlatively  to  the 
human  family.'"' 


xvAwxai,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


VETERINARY^COLLEGE  DIRECTORY 

The  President  of  the  University,  JACOB  G.  SCHURMAN,  2  Morrill 

Hall. 
The  Dean  oj  the  Veterinary  College,  Pro/essor  ] AMES  LAW,  Room 

2,  s.  e.  corner,  ist  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
Professor  WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  Room  3,  n.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
Professor  PIERRE  A.  FISH,  Room  11,  n.  w.  corner,  2d  floor. 
Professor  Q^K^T  S.  HOPKINS,  Room  12,  n.  e.  corner,  2d  floor.    . 
/V^^55d7r  VERANUS  A.  MOORE,  Room  13,  s.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Professor  SIMON  H.  GAGE,  Room  14,  s.  e.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Professor  B.  F.  KINGSBURY.  Room  18,  n.  e.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Instructor  RAYMOND  C.  REED,  Room  17,  n.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 

Veterinary  College  Clerk,  CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Room  i, 

s.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
The  Stud  Groom,   GEORGE    S.   BAILEY,   Cottage  east  of  Main 

Building  (see  plan,  p.  7). 


FOUNDATION 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York,  1894, 
p.  307,  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University, 
June  10,  1894,  the  location  of  the  College  upon  the  University  Campus 
was  authorized.  It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  University 
does  not  undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  buildings,, 
equipment  or  maintenance  of  the  College,  it  does  consent  to  furnish 
instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its  curriculum 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provisions  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  College  were  made,  and  finally  iu 
1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it 
was  enacted  that  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  administration.  (For  officers  of  administration, 
see  p.  3). 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College:  ''The  State  Vetermary  College,  established  by 
chapter  15s  of  the  laws  of  1894,  shall  be  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college  shall  be  : 
to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  animals,  including  such  as  are  comynuni cable  to  man  and 
such  as  cause  epizootics  among  live  stock  ;  to  investigate  the  economical 
questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  more  profitable  breeding,  7'ear- 
ing  and  utilization  of  animals  ;  to  produce  reliable,  standard  prepara- 
tions of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  products  to  be  used  in  the  diag- 
nosis, preventicm  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conducting  of  sanitary, 
work  by  approved  modern  methods  ;  and  to  give  ifistruction  in  the  nor- 
mal structure  and  functio7i  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  pathology,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  ani7nal  diseases,  and  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  and  correlatively  to  the 
human  family. ' ' 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded  to 
raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  (9,450,000),  and  their  value 
($131,200,000),  with  a  yearly  product,  in  milk  alone,  of  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  United  States  a  value  in  live  stock 
of,  approximatel3',  $2,000,000,000,  and  a  yearly  sale,  in  Chicago  alone, 
of  $250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning  and  skill 
can  do  for  the  fostering  of  this  great  industry.  Another  considera- 
tion is  that  the  normal  permanent  fertilization  of  the  soil  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  live  stock  kept,  and  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
animals,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is  steadily  exhausted  ;  so  that 
the  health  and  improvement  of  animals  and  the  fostering  of  animal 
industry,  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  wealth.  Another, 
and  no  less  potent  argument,  for  the  highest  standard  of  veterinary 
education,  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  human  race.  With  a 
long  list  of  communicable  diseases,  which  are  common  to  man  and 
beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal  of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis — 
also  the  most  prevalent  affection  in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts, 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of 
such  contagion  in  our  live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of 
the  most  highly  trained  experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of 
veterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  to  recognize  and  suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock 
owner  of  his  profits,  and  cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks 
and  herds  against  pestilences  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim, 
so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a  centre  of 
investigation,  looking  towards  such  improvements  in  the  breeding, 
care  and  management  of  animals  as  may  enhance  their  market  value 
and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable  ;  towards  discoveries  in 
therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and  men  from  conta- 
gion ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  compounds  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points 
so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  that  to  neglect  this  field  at  the 
present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  Apart  from  discov- 
ery,   the    mere    production    of    reliable    articles    of    these   organic 
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products  which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and 
private  practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  is  an 
object  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  combination  in  one  institution 
of  educational  facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  emplo3'ed  in  modern  medical 
methods,  is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best .  work  in  all 
departments,  and  the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent 
student. 

LOCATION  AND   BUILDINGS 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on 
the  campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  East  Avenue,  and 
facing  the  University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  Avenue  con- 
vey students  and  visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca,  with  its 
population  of  12,000,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  262 
miles  distant  from  New  York  City,  and  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware, 
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Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  The 
University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city  and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  \'iew  of  20  miles  of  valley 
and  lake.  They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which  125  are  used  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics  and 
zootechnics.  On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professors'  houses,  5 
fraternity  houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 
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The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in 
number,  as  follows  : 

The  Main  Building,  142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base 
of  Gouverneur  marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone, and  terra  cotta  ornamentation.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
museum  and  rooms  of  the  director  (Dr.  Law) ,  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics,  and  the  business  office.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  museum,  a  lecture  room,  a  temporary 
laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  reading  room,  library 
and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  laborator- 
ies of  pathology  and  bacteriology  and  of  microscopy,  histology  and 
embryolog}'. 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is 
a  structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the 
anatomical  laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  medicine 
and  surger3\  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement,  the  walls  lined 
by  enameled  white  brick,  and  the  ceilings  covered  with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boii^ER  and 
Engine  Room,  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instruments, 
v^^ater,  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the  facilities 
for  demonstration,  have  been  specially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  "Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with 
box  and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary  appli- 
ances. The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of  painted 
sheet  steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely  sep- 
arated from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer  door. 
It  has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified  brick  and 
painted  sheet  steel  ceilings. 

The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and  preparing 
pathological  specimens. 

The  Shed  51  by  20  feet,  next  the  operating  theatre  is  devoted  to 
clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of  State 
buildings   erected   for  the    Veterinary  College.     The  equipment  has 
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been   made   very  complete   both   for   educational   uses   and   original 
research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities  for 
instruction  see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.   15-32. 

ADMISSION  TO    THE   NEW  YORK   STATE 

VETERINARY   COLLEGE 

Admission  on  Certificate. — For  admission  the  candidate  must 
possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of  New 
York  (Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860).  As  evidence  that  the  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  Regents  issue  "Veterinary  Student  certifi- 
cates," and  one  of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and  filed 
with  the  Director  of  the  college. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary,  educational  requirement  for 
admission  is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
course  requiring  at  least  48  academic.  Regent's  counts  in  a  registered 
academy  or  high  school,  or  he  must  have  had  a  preliminary  education 
considered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully  equivalent.  [By  a 
ruling  of  the  Regents,  24  academic  counts  will  be  accepted  for  the 
certificate  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.] 

The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  required  aca- 
demic course  any  one  of  the  following  ; 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or 
university,  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  exam- 
inations equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year 
or  to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  48  academic  counts  or  any  regents' 
diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course 
of  five  years  in  a  registered  g-innasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equiva- 
lents from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
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course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  or  for  the  acceptance  as 
equivalents  of  work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or 
of  other  states,  not  under  the  Regents,  address  :  Examination  Depart- 
ment, University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.). 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students  with  a 
"Regents'  Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  without 
further  examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate,  ad- 
mission may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  en- 
trance examinations  as  follows  :  (The  Veterinary  College  Faculty  does 
not  hold  entrance  examinations.  All  entrance  examinations  are  given 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences): 

The  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  24  regents'  counts, 
must  be  passed  by  every  one  trjing  the  examination  :  (The  number  of 
counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis). 

English  (8).  Geography,  physical  and  political  (2).  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  (2).  Drawnng  (2).  American  History  and  Civics  (2). 
Plane  Geometry  (4).     Algebra  (4). 

For  an  equivalent  of  the  remaining  24  regents'  counts  the  appli- 
cant may  elect  a  sufficient  number  from  any  combination  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Elementary  French  (4).  Elementary  German  (4).  Advanced 
French  (6).  Advanced  German  (6).  Entrance  Greek  (11).  Latin, 
Caesar  and  Grammar  (8).  Latin,  Vergil,  Cicero  and  Composition  (7). 
Physics  (4).    Chemistry  (4).    Botany  (4).    Geology  (4).    Zoology  (4). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each 
subject,  consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1899-1900,  pp.  33 
to  45.  (The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application,  see  inside  of  the 
cover  at  the  end  of  this  announcement). 

Admission  to  Advanced.  Standing. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  (see  p.  9),  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion 
of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person 
will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  in  September. 
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Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send 
or  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director, 
James  Law,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid 
delay  these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order 
that  the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
may  be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may 
deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  pre- 
vious course  of  stud^/  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  called  to  the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  practice  of  Veterinary/  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     (See  pp.  9-10,  and  Appendix  B). 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work. — The  ample  facil- 
ities for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to 
graduates  of  this  institution  and  of  other  Colleges  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements and  undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp.  9-12). 
For  a  short  course  for  Veterinarians  see  p.  36, 

RESIDENCE   AND   REGISTRATION 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the 
last  of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d  page 
of  the  cover). 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Professor  Law. 

Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for 
exact  day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University 
Registrar,  Room  9  A,  Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with  the 
University  Registrar,  he  must  register  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Vet- 
erinary Faculty,  Dr.  Fish,  Room  11,  2d  floor,  of  the  Veterinary 
College. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary'  Medicine 
(D.V.M. )  the  candidate  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance   requirements 
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(pp.  9-10)  and  successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the  schedule 
of  studies  given  below. 

The  thesis  required  in  the  last  year  (see  schedule)  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  opportunity  to  investigate  some  subject  in  which  he 
has  become  particularly  interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second 
term  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  examina- 
tions in  the  following  subjects  :  Anatomy  ;  Histology  and  Embryol- 
ogy :  Comparative  Physiology  and  Materia  Medica  ;  Medicine  and 
Zymotic  Diseases  ;  Surgery  and  Obstetrics ;  Comparative  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE  or  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

To  complete  this  schedule  requires  128^  University  hours  or 
counts.  The  actual  hours  that  the  student  is  required  to  be  present 
at  lectures,  recitations  and  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work  during  the 
entire  course  of  three  years  is  3591. 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

(Course  i,  a,  b,  c,  in  Chemistry)  Inorganic  Chemistry  (6  Counts). 

I  Lecture  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    34 

I  Recitation 34 

T-Yz  Hours  of  laboratory  work 85 


(Course  10)    Anatomy    (12  Counts). 


2  Lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    68 

10  Hours  laboratory  work  (dissection,  etc.) 340 

(Course  i)   Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology    (8  Counts). 

I  Lecture  weekly  throughout  the  year- Total    34 

I  Recitation 34 

6  Hours  of  laboratory  work 204 


(Course  20)  Comparative  Physiology 

(I  Count). 

I  Lecture  weekly Total     17 


(Course  20)  Comparative  Physiology 
(2  Counts). 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    34 


(Department  Agriculture)    Breeds  and  Breeding    (4  Counts). 
2  Lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    68 


(Course  26)  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy (2  Counts). 
5  Hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly 
(Jan.  3  to  March  24) 60 


(Course  23)  Urine  Analysis 

(I  Count). 
5  Hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 
(April  16  to  June  9) 
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SECOND  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

(Course  11)  Anatomy  (10  Counts). 

I  Lecture  per  week Total    17 

20  Hours  in  dissection 340 


(Course  21)  Comparative  Physiology 
(4  Counts). 

2  Lectures  per  week Total    34 

5  Hours  laboratory 60 

(Laboratory  Sept.  28-Dec.  22). 


(Course  25)    Pharmacology 
(2  Counts). 
2  Lectures  weekly Total    34 


(Course  50)  Medicine  (6  Counts.) 

3  Lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year Total  102 

(Course  51  or  52)  Sanitary  Science  or  Parasitism  (4  Counts). 

2  Lectures  throughout  the  year Total    68 

(Course  3o)Qeneral  Surgery  (i>^  Counts).        I         (Course  36)  Obstetrics  and  Zootechaics 

2  Lectures  per  week Total    24  (5  Counts). 

(Sept.  28-Dec.  22).  I       5  Lectures  weekly Total    85 


(Course  31)  Surgical  Exercises 
{y-i  Count). 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sept.  28-Dec.  22). 


(Courses  34  and  53)  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Clinics    (6  Counts). 
12  Hours  weekly Total  204 


(Course  43)    Bacteriology    (6  Counts). 

I  Lecture  throughout  the  year Total    34 

5  Hours  laboratory  work  weekly 170 

(Course  40)    General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology  (4  Counts). 

1  Recitation  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    34 

3  Hours  laboratory  work 102 

THIRD    YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

(Course  50)  Medicine  (6  Counts). 

3  Lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year Total  102 

(Course  52  or  51)  Parasitism  or  Sanitary  Science  (4  Counts). 

2  Lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    68 

(Course  32)  Surgery— Head,  etc.  | 

(3  Counts). 

3  Lectures  weekly Total    51        | 
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(Course  31)  Surgical  Exercises 
(%  Count.). 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sept.  28  to  Dec.  22) 

(Courses  34  and  53)  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics  (12  Counts). 
12  Hours  per  week  throughout  the  year Total 


(Course  35)  Jurisprudence 
{Yi  Count). 

2  Lectures  per  week Total    8 

(During  the  mouth  of  January), 

(Course  27)  Therapeutics 

(I  Count). 

I  Lecture  weekly Total    17 


(Course  41,  Chemistry)  Toxicology 
(114  Counts). 

2  Lectures  per  week Total    24 

(February  5  to  May  5). 

(Course  33)   Surgery— Limbs,  etc. 

(5  Counts). 

5  Lectures  and  recitations  weekly    85 


(Course  41)  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection  (4  Counts) 

I  Lecture  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    34 

3  Hours  laboratory  work 102 

Research  and  Thesis    (6  Counts), 

7j^  Hours  in  laboratory,  clinical  or  other  research  work  weekly  throughout 

the  year Total    255 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary-  College  proper, 
the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal  of 
the  college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when 
authorization  was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University  (p.  5,  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the 
university  of  especial  value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  men- 
tioned the  museums  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  including 
Entomology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany  and  of  Geology.  The  magni- 
ficent University  Library,  with  its  200,000  bound  volumes,  34,000 
pamphlets  and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as 
freely  open  to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  other  university 
students  (see  also  Flower  Library). 

The  Departments,  with  their  special  equipment,  facilities  and 
methods,  are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  studies,  pp,  12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  various 
departments  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  students 
and  may  be  elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the 
requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  the  university  chemical 
building,  Morse  Hall.  This  building  is  used  solely  for  chemistrj-  and 
is  fully  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  and  material.  The  labora- 
tories furnish  the  most  ample  accommodation  for  practical  work,  and 
the  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  specimens,  demonstrations  and 
lantern  views.  The  chemical  library,  in  the  building  and  accessible 
to  students,  contains  complete  sets  of  all  important  journals,  and  is 
ver\'  fully  supplied  with  works  of  reference  and  standard  books  on 
chemistry  and  allied  subjects. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  department  with  its  40  or  more  courses, 
one  may  consult  the  University  Register  or  the  special  announcement 
of  the  chemical  department  (see  3d  page  of  cover). 
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Courses 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must  be 
taken  in  the  order  here  indicated. 

1.  Elementary,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  consists  of 
one  lecture  (T.  or  Th.  12),  one  recitation  and  2^  hours  of 
laboratory  work  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professors 
Caldwell  and  Trevor  and  Instructor . 

41.  Toxicology,  qualitative  and  quantitative.  2  Lectures  weekly, 
Feb.  5  to  May  5.     M.,  W.,  9.     Ch.  L.  R.,  2.     Dr.  Chamot. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY   AND    EMBRYOLOGY 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers 
elementary  and  advanced  instruction  in  the  theory  and  use  of  the 
microscope  and  its  accessories  in  photo-micrography,  in  vertebrate 
histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and  embryologic 
technic  ;  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these  subjects.  For 
all  of  these  courses  the  college  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  modern 
apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  third  floor, 
and  are  ample  and  almost  perfectly  lighted.  They  consist  of  a  large 
general  laboratory,  a  research  laboratory  and  the  private  laboratories 
of  the  professors  in  charge,  where  also  special  demonstrations  of 
difiicult  subjects  are  given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct 
contact  with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures 
to  give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practiced  by 
■each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  personal 
work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that  might  be 
learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or  from 
specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 

Courses 

1.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology. — i  lecture,  M.  at 
8,  I  recitation  Thr.  10,  and  6  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly 
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throughout   the  year.     Professor   Gage,  Assistant   Professor 
Kingsbury  and  Assistants . 

Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
methods  of  mounting  microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves 
as  a  basis  for  all  the  subsequent  work  of  the  department.  The 
work  begins  September  28  and  extends  until  October  19. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy 
of  the  domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  funda- 
mental methods  of  histologic  investigation  and  demonstra- 
tion.  The  work  begins  October  22  and  extends  until  March  22. 

Embryology. — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods 
of  embryology  in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  espe- 
cially the  chick  and  the  pig,  and  in  man.  It  begins  March 
25  and  extends  until  June  13. 

4.  R-esearcli  in  Histology  and  Embryology. — Laboratory  work 
8  or  more  hours  per  week  with  Seminary  throughout  the 
year  (see  p.  33  for  the  College  Seminary).  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  preparing  theses  for  the  baccalaureate  or 
advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wishing  to  undertake  special 
investigations  in  histology  and  embrj^ology.  Professor  Gage 
and  Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury. 

Course  4  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i,  or 
its  equivalent  in  some  other  University.  Drawing,  (course  9, 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  or  its  equivalent)  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indispensable  for  the 
most  successful  work  in  this  course. 

Subjects  for  theses  should  be  decided  upon  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  that  material  in  suitable  stages  of  development  and 
physiologic  activity  may  be  prepared. 

6.  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell. — First  term.  2  lectures 
per  week  (34  lectures  in  all)  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  This 
course  is  designed  for  students  of  biology  and  medicine,  and 
gives  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  relating  to  cell 
structure  and  activity,  especially  in  their  bearing  on  general 
problems  of  biology  and  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  satisfactory  courses  in  zoology, 
botany  or  physiology,  or  course  i.  Assistant  Professor  Kings- 
bury. 
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6a.  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell.— Second  term.  Lab- 
orator}'  work  ;  3  or  more  hours  weekly.  This  is  advanced 
work  in  which  special  points  will  be  taken  up  for  demonstra- 
tion or  investigation.  Course  5a  is  open  to  students  who  have 
had  courses  i  and  5.     Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury. 

6.  Microscopy,  Advanced. — Second  term.     2>^   hours  per  week. 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  with  occasional  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations.  Special  instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  theor}-  and  manipulation  of  the  more  important  and 
difficult  accessories  of  the  microscope,  e.  g.,  the  micro-spec- 
troscope, the  micro-polariscope  and  the  apertometer.  The 
use  and  application  of  the  projection  microscope  and  of  photo- 
micrographic  apparatus  will  be  learned  by  each  student,  in 
abundant  practical  experiments.     Professor  Gage. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  having  pursued  course  i,  and 
who  have  in  addition  a  knowledge  of  elementar}- photograph}^ 
Course  9,  department  of  Ph\-sics  is  recommended. 

7.  Histologic  Technic  and  Seminary.— Second  term.     One  lec- 

ture or  seminary  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  This 
course  can  be  taken  only  in  connection  wath  the  laboratory' 
work  of  courses  4  or  5a.  In  the  lectures  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  histologic  technic  will  be  considered.  At  the  sem- 
inary, there  will  be  presented  reports  of  special  methods  and 
the  results  of  advanced  work.  Professor  Gage  and  Assistant 
Professor  Kingsbury. 

AN-AT03yr5r 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects 
of  the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related 
to  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  to  direct  attention,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  correlation  of  structure  and  function  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those 
parts  most  subject  to  surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  how- 
ever, is  placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  anatoni)-  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  waj',  and 
every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts  of  the  horse,  or 
ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals  as  may  prove  most  expe- 
dient, before  taking  his  final  examinations. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain 
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of  the  viscera  ;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems 
and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  the  skeletons 
in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford  valuable  assistance. 
In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of  specimens  which 
illustrate,  in  a  typical  manner,  some  of  the  more  important  anatom- 
ical features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  ventilation  of  the  laboratory  is  nearly  perfect,  fresh  air  being 
forced  into  the  room  by  large  fans  situated  in  the  basement.  The 
entire  volume  of  air  in  the  laboratory  can  be  changed  every  5  minutes 
without  creating  any  perceptible  draft.  This  constant  supply  of  an 
abundance  of  pure  air  is  an  especially  important  feature  in  a  dissect- 
ing room. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  anatom- 
ical material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  horse,  ox,  sheep  and 
swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  both  adult  and  in  all  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Courses 

10.  General  and  Descriptive   Veterinary  Anatomy. — Through 

the  year.  Two  lectures,  T,,  Th.,9;  minimum  number  of 
hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work,  10.  W,,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.  ; 
S.,  A.  M.     Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

11.  Descriptive  Veterinary  Anatomy. — First  Term.   One  lecture, 

W.,  9.  Laboratory  work  20  hours,  or  more,  per  week.  M,, 
T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  M.  ;  S.,  A.  m.  ;  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstra- 
tors. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  course  i. 

IS.  Research,  and  Thesis  or  Special  Regional  Anatomy. — 7>^ 
hours  weekly  of  laboratory  and  other  research  work. 
Throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Hopkins. 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  in- 
teresting topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greatest  use  to  the  student,  in 
preparation  for  a  more  complete  understanding  of  normal  functions, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pathological  changes  so  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  the  practice  of  human  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  know  the  natural  before  undertak- 
ing the  diagnosis  of  unnatural  conditions  is  thoroughly  emphasized. 
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The  lectures  are  fully  supplemented  by  the  use  of  lantern  slides, 
charts,  blackboard  diagrams,  preparations  and  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  class-room  instruction  a  course  in  the  laboratory 
is  provided,  which  is  intended  to  supplement  and  extend  the  lecture 
courses.  Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to 
pursue  their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course.  As  a  part 
of  the  equipment  may  be  mentioned  kymographs,  sphygmographs, 
induction  coils  and  various  batteries,  centrifgues  and  apparatus  for 
urine  analysis. 

To  those  intending  to  be  teachers,  as  well  as  those  contemplating 
the  study  of  human  or  veterinary  medicine,  the  course  will  be 
especially  useful  as  it  deals  with  experiments  on  the  functional 
changes  going  on  in  the  human  and  animal  body,  the  exposition  of 
which  is  none  the  less  important  because,  in  man)'  cases,  of  an 
elementary  nature. 

Courses 

20.  The   Digestive   Functions,   Circulation,  Respiration  and 

Excretion. — The  work  given  in  this  course  precedes  quite 
logically  that  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  First  term, 
I  lecture  per  week,  Th.,  ii.  Second  term,  two  lectures  each 
week,  W.  and  F.  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

21.  The  Functions  of  the   Muscular  and  Nervous   Systems, 

Sense  Organs,  and  Reproduction  are  considered  in  this 
course,  which  is  a  direct  continuation  of  course  20.  First 
term.     Two  lectures  each  week,  W.,  F.,  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

22.  Practical  Work  in  the  Laboratory — A.  small  proportion  of 

the  work  is  devoted  to  the  digestive  system.  Artificial  digest- 
ive juices  are  tested  upon  the  various  kinds  of  food  by  the 
student  and  careful  notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Those 
who  can  devote  more  than  the  required  time  are  taught  how 
to  make  the  various  digestive  extracts.  A  larger  proportion 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  phenomena  associa- 
ted with  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  muscular  and  nervous 
systems.  Students  are  to  obtain  and  preserve  graphic  records 
of  these  phenomena,  wherever  possible.  Certain  experiments 
requiring  special  apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by  the 
instructors  as  demonstrations,  students  assisting  when  possi- 
ble. Five  hours  each  week  from  September  27  to  December 
22.     W.,  2-5,  Th.,  9-11.     Dr.  Fish  and  Assistant  Ci^aypole. 
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23.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis. — Laboratory  work  devoted  to  the 

comparative  study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of  human 
urine  and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse. 
In  addition  to  the  chemical  examinations  considerable  time 
will  be  devoted  to  a  microscopic  study  of  urinary  deposits. 
So  far  as  possible  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  and 
preserve  a  series  of  "typical  slides."  Five  hours  each  week 
from  April  i6  to  June  9.     M.  2-5,  T.  10-12.     Dr.  Fish. 

24.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7  J^  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year 

with  occasional  reports  before  the  College  Seminary,  p.  33. 
Dr.  Fish. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

The  term  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  to  include 
not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation,  use  and 
physiological  action.  Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  differences, 
there  is,  in  general,  a  great  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the 
lower  animals  and  in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines 
and  the  study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiological  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from  the 
toxic  doses  of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for  re- 
search are  abundant  in  this  field. 

Courses 

25.  Materials  of  Medicine. — A  study  of  the  uses  and  actions  of  the 

various  drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection  of 
the  crude  drugs  and  their  official  preparations  is  available 
and  examined  at  the  recitations.  The  course  is  conducted  in 
the  form  of  lectures  with  weekly  examinations.  Second  term. 
M.,  Th.  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — The  work  in  this  course  is 

divided  into  three  parts.  One  month  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  a  selected  group  of  inorganic  drugs  ;  the  second  month  to 
the  study  of  certain  of  the  organic  drugs  and  their  official 
preparations ;  the  third  month  to  making  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments, 
tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  extracts,  ointments,  pills,  and  others. 
In  their  study,  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise 
notes  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  examined.     In 
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addition  to  this  each  student  will  have  practical  experience 
in  writing  and  compounding  prescriptions.  The  importance 
of  a  discriminating  and  accurate  sj-stem  for  dispensing  medi- 
cines is  kept  well  in  mind.  Five  hours  each  week  from  Jan. 
4  to  Mar.  24.     M.  2-5,  T.  10-12. 

27.  Therapeutics. — The  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases.     This  sub- 

ject, standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology, 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  botany  with  medicine  and  surgery*. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
branches  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  year  course  in 
pharmacology  and  physiology,  or  their  equivalents.  First 
term,  one  lecture  each  week.     M.  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

28.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7>^  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Fish. 

Reports  of  progress  are  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  before 
the  College  Seminary.     See  page  33. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— BREEDS  AND 
BREEDING 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  departments  of  General 
Agriculture  ;  Animal  Industr}"  and  Dair}-  Husbandry  ;  Horticulture 
and  Pomology  ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  General  and  Economic 
Entomology^  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respec- 
tively. One  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the  domain 
is  managed  with  a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the 
best  methods  of  general  agriculture.  A  four  year's  rotation  is  prac- 
ticed on  the  principal  fields  ;  one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of 
oats  or  barley,  and  one  of  wheat.  A  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and  other  livestock  are  kept  upon 
the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are  grades,  bred  and  reared 
with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which  can  be  practiced 
with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  A  four 
story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machinery,  tools, 
hay,  grain,  and  manures.  The  stationarj'  thresher,  feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.     The  barn 
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also  furnishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  feeding 
and  rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool 
house.  Not  far  from  the  main  barn  have  been  constructed  four 
buildings  with  suitable  yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and 
rearing  domestic  fowls. 

The  agriculture  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains 
and  grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  appli- 
ances for  carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations.  The 
whole  plant  is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy  consis- 
tent with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 

Courses 

The  courses  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  are 
given  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  proper  and  are  as  follows  ; 

3.  Horses,  breeds  and  breeding,  feeding,  education,  care  and  driv- 
ing. First  term.  Two  lectures  weekly.  M.,  W.,  12.  Sept. 
28  to  Dec.  22.     (Morrill  Hall,  room  19.)     Professor  Roberts. 

10.  Animal  Industry. — Principles  of  breeding,  histor>^  and  de- 
velopment, improvement  and  creation  of  dairy  and  beef 
breeds  of  cattle  (dairy  building);  principles  of  feeding, 
care,  selection  and  management  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 
Jan.  3  to  June  13.  Two  lectures  weekly.  Practice,  one  hour 
by  appointment,  for  those  electing  it.  M.,  W.,  12.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Wing. 

SURGERY,    OBSTETRICS,     ZOOTECHNICS     AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 

The  instruction  consists  of  class  room  and  laboratory  work  de- 
signed to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery 

CLASS-ROOM   WORK 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  27).  General  Veterinary  Surgery.  This 
course  with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  (Gen- 
eral Pathology)  and  Course  31  of  Surgerj^  ( Surgical  Exercises )  consti- 
tutes a  complementary  group  intended  to  impart  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  surgerj^  surgical  pathology'  and  therapeutics  and 
operative  technic. 
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Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  28),  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recita- 
tions devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body.  The 
facilities  for  instruction  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  and 
scope  of  the  college. 

The  college  possesses  an  unusually  extensive  collection  of  surgi- 
cal instruments  and  apparatus  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  home  and 
foreign  make,  illustrating  the  history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indi- 
cated by  the  means  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection  accu- 
mulated by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which  have 
been  added  the  very  valuable  private  collections  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Zuill, 
former!}'  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  late  Dr.  John  Busteed,  founder  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  a  series  of  valuable  specimens  from  Dr.  S.  H. 
Swain,  Decatur,  111.,  the  private  collection  of  Prof.  W.  L.  Williams, 
many  important  single  contributions  by  veterinarians  and  numerous 
and  constant  additions  from  the  college  clinics. 

The  musuem  containing  instruments,  pathologic  and  normal 
preparations,  is  commodious,  admirably  lighted  and  arranged.  The 
material  is  well  preserved,  carefully  grouped,  labelled  and  indexed 
and  is  constantly  accessible  to  students  for  study,  in  addition  to  being 
used  for  class  demonstrations. 

LABORATORY   WORK   IN   SURGERY   AND   OBSTETRICS 

Clinics 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  Surgi- 
cal Exercises  and  of  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Clinics  (see  courses  31,  34). 

The  courses  in  surgical  operations  comprise  28  exercises  of  three 
hours  each.  Having  previously  studied  surgical  anatomy  on  the 
cadaver,  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  opera- 
tions on  anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
each  exercise.  Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and 
antisepsis,  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing  so  that  while 
acquiring  skill  and  a  know^ledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and 
general  characters  of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper 
habits  in  surgical  procedure. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  2  to  4  P.  M.,  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  years  (3  terms).  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give 
necessary  attention  on  Sunday.  Students  are  notified  of  urgent  cases 
and  are  expected  to  attend  any  hour  or  day.     The  clinics  comprise  : 
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1.  The  Mifior  Clinic  in  which  cases  are  entered  for  examination, 
prescription  or  minor  operation  and  are  removed  the  same  day.  This 
corresponds  closelj'  to  the  usual  clinics  of  veterinary  colleges. 

2.  The  Hospital  Clinic,  comprising  cases  for  major  operations  or 
extended  treatment,  and  detained  in  the  hospital  until  convalescent. 

3.  Out  door  or  PeranibtUating  Clinic,  comprising  important  cases 
not  readily  brought  to  the  college  such  as  difficult  labor  in  the  mare 
and  cow,  severe  fractures  in  horses  and  cattle  and  other  cases  of 
sufficient  interest  which  are  attended  at  the  owner's  premises. 

Each  case  of  all  classes  is  entered  under  a  serial  number  and 
assigned  to  a  student  who  is  required  to  examine,  diagnose,  operate 
upon  and  care  for  until  discharged  at  which  time  he  must  file  a  com- 
plete daily  record  of  the  case.  These  records  are  bound,  carefully 
indexed  and  placed4n  the  library  for  reference  and  study. 

The  surgical  and  obstetric  clinics  (distinct  from  those  of  medi- 
cine, parasites  and  contagious  diseases)  reached  in  the  third  year  of 
the  college  (1898-1899)  800  cases,  the  value  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  many  times  the  number  superficially  observed  by  students  in  a 
paid  clinic. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  gives  un- 
usual opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the 
cases,  the  variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each 
case  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a 
large  number  of  dogs,  cats  and  pet  animals,  and  horses  affected  with 
lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work  animals,  while 
the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  an  unusually  varied  and 
instructive  clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  cas- 
tration and  spaying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing,  dairying 
and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to  both  city  and 
country  practice.  Numerous  cases,  especially  those  of  major  surgical 
operations  are  drawn  from  a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles.  We  thus  offer 
the  widest  range  of  clinical  material  in  relation  to  age  and  species  of 
animal  and  character  of  disease. 

The  hospital  wards  with  accommodations  for  24  horses  and  cattle 
are  almost  constantly  filled.  The  hospital  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity  and  equipped  with  ever}-  convenience  to  insure  comfort 
to  patient  and  student. 

As  each  member  of  the  veterinary  faculty  is  exclusively  employed 
by  the  college  and  is  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  private  practice,  all 
reasonable  effort  is  exercised  to  lead  owners  to  enter  animals  in  the 
free  clinics  instead  of  diverting  special  cases  to  private  practice. 
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The  college  clinics  being  wholly  free,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  animal,  the  severity  of  the  proposed  operation  or  the  owner's  abil- 
ity or  willingness  to  pay,  obviates  the  usual  disadvantages  of  free 
clinics  where  largely  inferior  animals  the  property  of  poor  and  fre- 
quently careless  people  are  presented  in  a  state  of  health  and  with 
general  surroundings  not  propitious  for  testing  the  value  of  a  line  of 
treatment  or  of  following  it  to  a  successful  issue,  failing  consequently 
to  impart  the  desired  knowledge,  interest  or  enthusiasm  to  the  stu- 
dent, which  results  when  he  has  to  deal  with  animals  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  and  value  as  those  met  with  in  ordinary  veterinary 
practice. 

All  operations,  with  rare  exceptions  in  unusually  difficult  cases, 
are  performed  by  the  students  in  turn,  under  proper  supervision,  thus 
fitting  them  to  carry  out  any  desired  operation  supported  by  that  con- 
fidence and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 

We  thus  offer  a  free  clinic  in  which  major  operations  on  animals 
of  value  are  carried  out  by  students  and  the  patients  detained  and  cared 
for  without  charge  for  professional  service.  The  operating  room  has 
cement  floors,  glass  and  iron  walls  and  ceiling,  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  fitted  with  the  best  operating  tables,  stocks 
and  other  apparatus  for  confining  and  restraining  animals  procurable, 
with  the  working  of  which  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  familiar. 
Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used  in  painful  oper- 
ations, always  administered  by  the  student.  Instruments  and  appara- 
tus of  the  most  improved  patterns  are  kept  directly  at  hand  in  the 
operating  room,  the  student  becoming  familiar  with  their  good  and 
bad  points  by  actual  use.  New  instruments  of  improved  patterns  are 
constantly  being  designed  and  tested.  A  complete  equipment  for 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery  is  in  constant  use  by  the  students  and 
every  facility  given  to  learn  the  most  advanced  methods  of  anaesthesia 
and  asepsis. 

Special  investigations  in  relation  to  surgical  diagnosis,  pathology 
and  treatment  are  constantly  being  carried  on,  the  material  for  such 
work  being  abundant.  Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied 
as  needed,  and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
various  investigations,  becoming  not  onl}^  more  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  but  inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the 
many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  aud  thus  be- 
come better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and  properly  with  the  many 
atypical  cases  constantly  occuring  in  general  practice. 
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OBSTETRICS 

Course  36  (see  page  28),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations, 
is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  Obstetric  clinics  are 
most  available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology, 
obstetric  anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  lectures  are  based  on  Fleming's  obstetrics  supplemented  by 
personal  experience.  Models  and  valuable  museum  preparations  are 
used  for  illustration.  Our  location  permits  of  the  securing  of  much 
valuable  clinical  material,  obstetric  cases  being  attended  free  at  the 
owner's  premises  by  the  class,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
professor.  The  students  are  in  this  way  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  a  class  of  cases  the  proper  handling  of  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  effectively  taught. 

ZOOTECHNICS 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  covering  the  various  breeds  of 
domestic  animals,  the  methods  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  15  lectures  is  given 
dealing  especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals 
in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general 
resume  of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary 
science. 

JTJRISPRUDENCE 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year,  dealing  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians 
to  the  public,  to  stock  owners  and  professional  colleagues  ;  methods 
of  making  and  recording  examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 

Courses 

SURGERY 

30.     General   Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  September  28  to 
December  22.     W.,  F.,  11.     Professor  W.  L.  Williams. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  completed 
course  10,  in  Anatomy,  course  20  in  Physiology,  and  course  i 
in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
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31.  Surgical    Exercises. — Three   hours  per   week    of    laboratory 

work  from  September  28  to  December  22.  W.,  7  to  10  p.  m. 
Professor  W.  L.  Wii^liams  and  Dr.  Perkins. 

Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 

This  course  is  given  each  year,  and  is  pursued  by  second 
and  third  year  students,  that  is  each  student  takes  the  course 
twice. 

32.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Chest. — Three  lectures  or 

recitations  per  week.     First  term,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  11.     Professor 

W.   L.  WlI,I.IAMS. 

Requirements  for  admission,  courses  30  and  31. 

33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 

urinary System  and  Castration. — Five  lectures  or  recita- 
tions weekly.  Second  term,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  ii,  Tu.,  10. 
Professor  W,  L.  Williams. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  course  32. 
This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students 
in  1901-1902.     See  course  36  with  which  it  alternates. 

34.  Surgical  Clinics. — Twelve  hours  or  more  per  week  throughout 

the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat.  2-4  p.  m.  Professor  W. 
L.  Williams  and  Dr.  Perkins. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Law.     See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of 

Jan.  W.,  F.,  II.     Professor  W.  L.  Williams. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. — Five  lectures  or  recitations  per 

week,  second  term.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  11,  Tu.  10.  Professor 
W.  L.  Williams. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

This  course  alternates  with  course  33.  It  will  be  given  to 
second  and  third  year  students  in  1900-1901. 

37.  Research   and   Thesis. — Seven    and    one-half    hours   weekly 

throughout  the  year.  Professor  W.  L.  Williams  and  Dr. 
Perkins. 
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COMPARATIVE   PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY    AND 
MEAT  INSPECTION 

The  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriolog}'  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology 
Ziegler's  text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and 
special  monographs.  In  pathological  histology  the  students  will  be 
taught,  by  actual  laboratory  work,  the  methods  of  preparing  perma- 
nent preparations  and  of  examining  diseased  tissues  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition. They  will  have  the  privilege  of  studying  blood  and  of  count- 
ing the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  For  this  highly  important  work 
the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision, 
prepare  culture  media,  make  various  cultures  and  study  the  morph- 
ology of  bacteria  in  both  the  fresh  (living)  condition  and  in  stained 
cover-glass  preparations.  In  fact,  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for 
a  practical  working  knowledge  in  bacteriology  will  be  carefully  cov- 
ered. The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be  stu- 
died. The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing  such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious  swine 
and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Disinfection, 
sterilization,  the  means  by  which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  disseminated, 
protective  inoculation,  serum  therapy  in  animal  diseases  and  other 
kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  sub- 
jects excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investi- 
gating outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases,  among  animals  in  the  state, 
an  abundance  of  working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  come  into  touch  with  actual  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill 
the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necessary  for 
them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To 
this  end  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

Courses 

40.  General  Pathology. — Throughout  the  year.   This  course  is  open 
to  students  who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one 
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year's  work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  One  recitation  and 
three  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Professor  MoORE 
and  Mr.  BURNETT. 

41.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection. — 

Throughout  the  year.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken 
Course  40,  and  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  42.  One 
lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Professor 
Moore,  and  Instructors  Reed  and  Wright. 

42.  Bacteriology. — Throughout  the  year.     This  course  is  open  to 

students  who  have  had  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscopy. 
One  lecture  and  five  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  Instructors  Reed  and  Wright. 

43.  Research  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work 

with  lectures  and  seminary  (see  p.  33  for  College  Seminary), 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  MoORE  and  Instructor  ReED. 
The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for  the 
baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wishing  to 
undertake  original  investigation  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriol- 
ogy. This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses 
40  and  41  if  the  work  is  in  Pathology  or  Course  42  if  in  Bac- 
teriology, or  their  equivalent  in  some  other  university. 
Elementary  chemistry  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  are  indispensable  for  successful  work  in  this 
course. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE  ;    ZYMOTIC    DISEASES,  VET- 
ERINARY SANITARY  SCIENCE  ;  PARASITES 
AND  PARASITISM 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  ex- 
tends over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  stud}',  the  subjects  of 
the  second  year  being  distinct  from  and  complimentary  to  those  of 
the  first.  It  includes  the  constitutional,  dietetic  and  toxic  affections 
and  the  noninfectious  maladies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs — 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of 
the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the  course 
covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  morbid  condi- 
tion in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in  each,  caused 
by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian  infection,  etc., 
and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  measures  to  all 
in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of  view  which  should 
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render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veterinary  pathologist,  physi- 
cian and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinary  sanitary  science 
and  police  is  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  the  course  on 
parasites  and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis 
and  contagion  ;  the  microbiology  of  diseases  in  which  microorganisms 
constitute  the  essential  factor  ;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environ- 
ment, such  as  condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season, 
weather,  animal  industries,  trade,  migration,  war,  consumption  of  ani- 
mal food,  etc. ;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues  ;  the  various 
methods  of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from 
a  country.  The  transmissibility  of  each  contagious  disease  to  differ- 
ent genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and  from  man  to  animals 
together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each  genus  to  immunization  and 
the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative 
factors  in  location,  environment  and  constitutional  or  racial  suscepti- 
bility are  fully  dealt  v>^ith,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every 
second  year  alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those 
cases  of  plagues  and  widespread  destruction  of  animals  that  depend 
on  parasites  other  than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each 
parasite  separately,  its  place  in  nature  ;  its  life  history  in  connection 
with  the  animal  body  and  apart  from  it  ;  the  lesions,  symptoms  and 
mortality  caused  by  it  ;  the  conditions  that  would  enhance  the 
mortality  from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the  genera  susceptible  ; 
the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already  very  extensive 
and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is  available  for 
demonstration. 

The  very  full  treatment  in  these  courses  of  contagious  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians,  who 
will  be  able  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veterinary 
sanitary  work  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  measure, 
instead  of  leaving  this  to  officials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 

The  Medical  Clinic  course  53  covers  the  whole  of  the  above 
subjects,  so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 
Our  proximity  to  the  city  on  the  one  side  and  a  well  stocked 
agricultural  country  on  the  other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of 
patients,  than  can  be  had  in  a  large  city  apart  from  country  flocks 
and  herds.  Students  take  charge  of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital 
and   keep   a  record  of   cases  and  treatment.     Out   patients  are  also 
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availed  of  for  this  purpose.     (See  also,  clinics  in  the  department  of 
surgery. 

Courses 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Three  lec- 

tures per  week  throughout  two  years.     M.,  W.,  F.,  8.     Pro- 
fessor Law. 

51.  Contagious  Diseases;  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science. — Two 

lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year.    T.,  Th.,  8,    Professor 
Law. 

[This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students 
in  1900-1901.     See  course  52.] 

52.  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — Two  lectures  per  week  through- 

out the  year.     T.,  Th.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  51.     It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1901-1902. 

53.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine. — Second  and  third  year  stu- 

dents.    Professor  Law. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery  is  combined. 
For  the  amount  of  time  required  see  under  Surgery,  Course  34. 

54.  Research    and    Thesis. — Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly 

throughout  the  year  (see  the  College  Seminary,  p.  33).     Pro- 
fessor Law. 

ADVANCED  AND  RESEARCH  WORK 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advanced 
students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell 
University  are  very  great.  The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a 
great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and 
the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work  are  ample.  Each  student,  as  a 
part  of  his  last  year's  work  must  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of 
a  personal  investigation  upon  some  subject  in  veterinary  medicine. 
(See  under  requirements  for  graduation,  p.  11).  To  students  prepar- 
ing theses  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations.  For 
special  courses  offering  thesis  and  research  work  see  under  the  various 
departments  pp.  15-32. 
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THE    ROSWELL   P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY    FACILITIES 

The  Flower  Library. — By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars 
(15,000)  to  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  tho^  Honorable  Roswell 
P.  Flower  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  working, 
veterinary  library.  The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund 
have  been  considerably  increased  by  donations  from  various  persons 
and  by  books  obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college  ;  the  Veterin- 
ary library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the  University  library,  and 
by  loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  Periodical  Room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to 
6  P.  M.,  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals  in 
English,  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  Encyclo- 
paedic Medical  Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation,  Tu.  and 
Sat.,  10-12,  Thur.,  3-5,  and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound 
periodicals  belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  Univer- 
sity Library.  Books  bearing  especially  upon  the  work  of  any  labora- 
tory course,  are  kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory  where 
they  are  constantly  accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the  library 
for  home  use  by  veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied 
sciences,  exceed  ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals 
and  transactions  are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to 
medicine  and  biology.  To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the  vet- 
erinary students  have  free  access  in  the  library  reading  room,  which 
is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  ii  p.  m. 

SEMINARY 

The  Veterinary  College  Seminary,  which  meets  every  two  weeks, 
has  for  its  membership:  (i)  All  members  of  the  instructing  body  ; 
(2)  All  students  preparing  theses  in  the  college  ;  (3)  All  students 
doing  graduate  and  research  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  Seminary  is  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods  for 
advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work  as  is  expected  of 
those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation;  (b) 
The  presentation  of  the  results  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  departments  ;  ( c)  Reports  by  students  of 
the  progress  of  their  work. 
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Naturally  the  members  of  the  faculty  take  a  leading  part  in  (a 
and  b)  but  as  soon  as  the  advanced  work  of  students  is  well  begun, 
the  students  present  before  the  Seminary  the  results  of  their  work. 

At  each  meeting,  after  the  report,  the  subject  is  open  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Seminary  for  questions  and  discussion.  From  the 
experience  of  the  last  four  years  it  is  believed  that  the  Seminary  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  college  curriculum  for  prepar- 
ing students  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  honorable  pro- 
fessional career. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
mutual  aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility 
in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers 
and  discussions  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 

FREE   TUITION   FOR  RESIDENTS   OF   NEW   YORK 
STATE 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  :  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a 
student  pursuing  the  regular  veterinarj^  course,  who,  for  a  year  or 
more  immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary'  college 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is 
$ioo  per  annum,  $50  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  $50 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  Fees. — Everv-  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  This  will  average 
approximately  $25  per  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  each  student 
receiving  a  degree. 

The  fees  for  the  short  course  are  given  on  p.  36. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  $10  per  week. 
Books,  instruments,  stationary,  etc. ,  cost  $10  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships. — At  a  special  exam- 
ination held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen 
scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $200  each,  are  thrown  open  to 
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competition  for  all  members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University, 
who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent 
official  action,  this  competition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year 
students  in  the  Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  bestowal  and  tenure  of  these  University  Under- 
graduate Scholarships,  see  the  University  Register,  1899-1900,  pp. 
58-60. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates. — One  University  Fel- 
lowship of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  is  open  to  competition  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  Veterinary  College.  See  University  Register,  1 899-1900, 
p.  65. 

THE  HORACE  K.  WHITE  PRIZES 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse, 
are  awarded  annually  to  the  most  meritorious  students  in  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  college.  One  prize  of  $15  to  the  first  in  merit  ;  to  the 
second  in  merit,  a  prize  of  |io. 

POSITIONS  AS  DEMONSTRATOR 

At  present  one  or  more  demonstrators  in  Anatomy  are  appointed 
each  year  at  a  salary  of  |i  25.00.  These  positions  are  open  to  members 
of  the  graduating  class  and  to  graduates  who  have  shown  special  pro- 
ficiency in  anatomy. 


SHORT   COURSE   FOR  VETERINARIANS 


The  rapid  advances  in  veterinary  science  and  the  great  changes  in 
methods  of  teaching  it  have  led  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  to  offer  to  practicing  veterinarians  a  brief  course 
of  study  to  enable  them  to  place  themselves  in  more  intimate  touch 
with  the  most  recent  professional  thought  and  method. 

Admission 

1.  Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  who  are  licensed  or  legally  enti- 

tled to  practice  in  their  respective  states. 

2.  Licensed  non-graduate  veterinarians  after  passing  satisfactory  ex- 

aminations in  anatomy,  physiology  and  materia  medica. 

The  following  works  represent  about  the  knowledge  required  in 
the  various  subjects  : 

Anatomy, — Strangeway's  Veterinary  Anatomy  or  M'Fadyean's 
Anatomy  of  the  Horse, 

Physiology. — F.  Smith.     A  Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology. 

Materia  Medica,  either  of  the  following  :  Finlay  Dun,  Veterinary 
Medicines  ;  Quitman's  Notes  on  Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  by  Alex. 
Eger  ;  Hoare,  W.  E.,  A  Manual  of  Veterinary  Therapeutics  and  Phar- 
macology. 


Tuition  free  to  residents  of  New  York.  Laboratory  fees  to  cover  the 
actual  expense  of  material  used,  not  to  exceed  $io  for  the  ses- 
sion. 

For  Veterinarians  from  other  states,  tuition  $20,  and  laboratory  fees  not 
to  exceed  $10. 

Calendar 

The  short  course  opens  Thursday,  January  3,  and  closes  Thursday, 
February  14,  1901. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  will  be  wholly  elective.  Short  course  stu- 
dents wnll  be  permitted  to  attend  any  regular  classes,  including  the 
medical  and  surgical  clinics,  in  the  veterinary  college  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  as  far  as  practicable  without  interfering  with  the 
advantages  of  regular  students. 
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The  Roswell  P.  Flower  Veterinary  Library  (see  p.  33)  will  be  con- 
stantly available  for  reference,  as  well  as  the  general  library  of  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  admission  to  the  general  work  of  the  college,  the 
following  special  courses  are  offered  : 

1.     Histology  and  Embryology 

This  course  offers  24  lectures  and  demonstrations,  i.  e.  4  each 
week.     Professor  Gage  and  Dr.  Kingsbury. 

2.     Anatomy 

The  work  in  anatomy,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  will  be  arranged  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  and  will  be  confined  to  those  parts  most 
subject  to  surgical  or  medicinal  treatment.  The  following  outline  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  : 

(i)     Extent  and  relation  of  the  facial  sinuses  in  the  horse  and  other 
domestic  animals. 

(2)  Dissection  or  study  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  with  special  refer, 

ence  to  their  synovial  sheaths  and  bursae. 

(3 )  Dissection  of  the  inguinal  and  sacro-coccygeal  regions. 

(4)  Topographical  study  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

(5)  The  brachial  and  lumbo-sacral  nerve  plexuses  including  the  rela- 

tions of  the  nerves  to  blood  vessels  and  other  parts. 

(6)  Certain  of  the  cranial  nerves  particularly  the  trifacial,  the  facial, 

the  vagus  and  spinal  accessory. 

(7)  The  foot. 

(8)  The  lymphatic  system. 

Professor  Hopkins  and  Mr. . 

3.     Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

All  persons  registering  in  the  short  veterinary  course  may,  if  they 
desire,  attend  the  lectures  and  recitations  of  the  regular  courses.     In 
addition  to  this  the  following  courses  are  especially  provided, 
(i)     General  Pathology. — One  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  work 
each  week.     In  this  course  the  more  important  topics  of  gen- 
eral pathology  will  be  discussed.     In  the  laboratory  the  vari- 
ous tissues  will  be  demonstrated. 
(2)     Bacteriology . — One  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  work  each 
week.     In  this  course  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteri- 
ology will  be  discussed  and  in  the  laboratory  the  various  bac- 
teria which  cause  disease  in  animals  will  be  demonstrated 
both  in  culture  and  microscopically.     The  methods  of  steril- 
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ization,  staining  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  practical  proced- 
ures will  be  taught. 
(3)     Pathology  of  Infectious  Animal  Diseases. — One  lecture  and  dem- 
onstration each  week.    In  this  course  the  methods  of  diagnos- 
ing infectious  animal  diseases  will  be  considered. 

Professor  MooRK,  Mr.  Reed. 

4.    Urine  Analysis 

It  is  believed  that  a  practical  course  in  the  analysis  of  urine  is  as 
important  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  in  the  domestic 
animals  as  in  the  practice  of  human  medicine.  In  order  to  supply 
such  a  want,  there  will  be  offered  a  short  course  of  practical  work  in 
determining  the  normal  constituents  of  urine  chemically  and  the  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  urinary  sediments. 

Although  this  work  is  offered  essentially  as  a  laboratory  course, 
there  will  be  occasional  lectures  and  conferences  as  may  seem  desir- 
able.    Dr.  Fish. 

Laboratory  hours  Friday  2  to  5  p.  m.  and  Saturday  10  to  12. 

5.  Surgery 
In  addition  to  the  regular  class  room  and  clinical  work,  two  exer- 
cises per  week  of  three  hours  each  or  a  total  of  35  hours  will  be  devoted 
to  surgical  exercises  including  work  in  confining  animals,  local  and 
general  anaesthesia,  and  major  surgical  operations  under  aseptic  pre- 
cautions. These  exercises  will  be  carried  out  under  complete  anaes- 
thesia. For  equipment  for  surgical  operations  and  clinics  see  under 
operating  room,  p.  26  and  surgical  and  obstetric  clinics,  p.  24.  Pro- 
fessor W11.LIAMS,  Dr.  Perkins. 

6.     Veterinary  Medicine :  Principles  and  Practice 

A  regular  course  of  3  hours  per  week  will  deal  with  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  regular  course  of  2  hours  per  week  will  deal 
with  Canine  Distemper,  Petechial  Fever,  Infective  Gastro-enteritis  in 
the  newborn,  Diarrhoea  in  the  newborn,  Dysentery,  Amoeboid,  Ca- 
tarrhal, Coccidian,  Swine  erysipelas.  Hog  Cholera,  Swineplague,  In- 
fective Diarrhoeal  Affections  of  Fowls,  Emphysematous  Anthrax, 
Anthrax. 

Students  desiring  it  can  pursue  special  studies  along  the  lines  of 
sporadic  diseases  in  their  relation  to  environment,  use,  and  casual  in- 
fection and  the  newer  remedies  :  parasitic  diseases  :  and  the  general 
subjects  of  infection,  immunization,  serum  tests  and  treatment,  and 
veterinary  sanitary  work — private,  municipal.  State  or  National,  Dr. 
Law. 


APPENDIX  A 


Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America 


I  St.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2nd.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally, 
as  livestock  agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
quarantine  stations  ;  investigators  in  bacteriology  and  pathology,  and 
as  meat  inspectors.  ( By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  inspect- 
ors must  be  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college ) . 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Vet- 
erinarians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend 
to  preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must 
have  its  veterinary  inspectors  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat, 
as  well  as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the 
states  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work  in 
this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scientific 
lines.  Such  work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those 
specially  trained  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology- 
of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere 
long  be  in  demand  for  every  jNIedical  College  which  aims  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  alwaj's  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  vet- 
erinary practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human 
being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of 
medicine  for  man,  the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  veterinarv'  practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily 
increase  with  the  recovery  of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  farm  animals. 
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New  York  has  about  2coo  veterinary  pi'actitioners,  and  with  an 
average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  practitioners 
yearly  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under  the  new  requirements  the 
regents  licences  to  practice,  granted  after  examination,  were  but  7  in 
1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8.  This  leaves  an  apparant  deficiency  of  117  in 
two  years,  which  must  be  made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State 
Colleges,  or  by  candidates  from  outside  the  State,  who  can  show  an 
equally  high,  matriculation  and  professional  education.  As  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  States  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come  from  colleges 
within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  that  our  stock 
owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  that  the 
accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  increasing  and 
more  remunerative  practice. 


I 
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Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practice  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  article.  X,  Ch. 
860,  laws  of  New  York,  18%. 

\  171.  ^^Qualifications  for  practice. — No  person  shall  practice 
veterinary  medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
unless  previously  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by 
the  Regents  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article  ;  nor  shall  any 
person  practice  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of 
felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practice  is  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Regents  on  recommendation  of  a  State  Board. 

\  176.  Admission  to  examination. — The  Regents  shall  admit  to 
examinations  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  submits 
satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  (first)  is 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  of  good  moral 
character;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  all  cases 
after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  preliminary  to 
receiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine ;  (fourth)  has  studied 
veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including  three 
satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years,  in  a  veterinary 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactory 
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standard;  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian  from  some 
registered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in  veterinarj- 
medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has 
filed  w-ith  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Regents 
that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or  during  his 
first  year  of  veterinary-  medical  study  in  this  State,  he  has  either 
graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed  an 
academic  course  in  a  registered  academ.y  or  high  school  ;  or  has  a 
preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Regents  as 
fully  equivalent."  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preliminary  educational  require- 
ments] 

^;  178.  Examinations  and  Reports. — Examination  for  license 
shall  be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State  and  at 
least  four  times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Regents'  rules,  and 
shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English.  Each  examination 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  Regent  examiner,  who  shall  not  be  one  of 
the  veterinary  medical  examiners.  At  the  close  of  each  examination, 
the  Regent's  examiner  in  charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and 
answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and 
such  board  without  unnecessary  delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the 
answers  and  transmit  to  the  Regents  an  ofl&cial  report,  signed  by  its 
president  and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in  each 
branch,  his  general  average,  and  whether  the  board  recommends  that 
a  license  be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the  questions  and 
answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university.  If 
a  candidate  fails  on  his  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not  less  than 
six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without  fee. 
If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Regents, 
they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 

^  179.  Licenses — On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  official 
report  that  an  applicant  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  and 
is  recommended  for  license,  the  Regents  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in  their 
judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practice  veterinary 
medicine.  Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  universit}-  under  seal 
and  shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical  examiner  of 
the  board  and  by  the  ofiicer  of  the  university  who  approved  the  cre- 
dentials which  admitted  the  candidate  to  examination,  and  shall  state 
that  the  licensee  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness,  as  to  age, 
character  and  preliminary  and  veterinary  medical  education  and  all 
other  matters  required  by  law,  and  that  after  full  examination  he  has 

been  found  properly  qualified  to  practice Before 

anv  license  is  issued  ii  shall   be   numbered    and  recorded  in  a  book 
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kept  in  the  Regents'  office  and  its  niimber  shall  be  noted  in  the 
license.  This  record  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  in  all 
legal  proceedings,  shall  have  the  same  weight  as  evidence  that  is  given 
to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

\  1 80.  Registry — Every  license  to  practice  veterinary  medicine 
shall,  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in  a 
book  to  be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall 
be  provided  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such 
practice  is  to  be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of 
birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of  its  license  to  practice.  Before 
registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in 
the  county  clerk's  office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  that 
he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had,  before  receiving  the 
same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms  and  amount 
of  study  and  examination  required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  uni- 
versity as  preliminary  to  the  conferment  thereof,  and  no  money  was 
paid  for  such  license  except  the  regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants 
therefor  ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake  in  any  material 
regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or  incurred  in  order  that  such 
license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license,  or  if  lost,  a  copy  thereof, 
legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evidence,  or  a  duly  attested 
transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall  before  registering  be 
exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  it  was  issued  or  in- 
dorsed as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  indorse  or  stamp 
on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words  :  "Registered  as 
authority  to  practice  veterinary  medicine,  in  the  clerk's  office  of 
county."  The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  to  every  veterina- 
rian so  registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register,  with  a 
certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  affidavit.  The 
licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
registration,  affidavit  and  certificate." 
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CATALOG   OF  STUDENTS 
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FOR  THE  SESSION  GF  1S9G-1900 


Students  Working  for  a  Veterinary  Degree 

RKSIDENCE  YEAR 

Andrews,  F.  H Auburn 3d 

Barnes,  C.  L. Lockport 3d 

Beebe,  H.  S Burdett ist 

Burnett,  S.  H Webster ist 

Bushnell,  F.  F Ithaca ist 

Corrigan,  J.  \Y Owego 3d 

Dunlave}^  R.  J.  Jr. Ithaca ist 

English,  B Van  Etten ist 

Fisher,  C.  W Cabot,  Vt 2d 

Flocken,  C.  F Ithaca 2d 

Foster,  R.  J Ithaca ist 

Galligher,  B.  A Ithaca 2d 

Holford,  F.  D Ithaca ist 

Hopkins,  G.  S. Westport 3d 

Jevv-ell,  C.  H. Slaterville  Springs 3d 

Jones,  A. Ithaca ist 

Juliand,  L. Greene 3d 

Knapp,  J Etna ist 

Lueder,  C.  A Wilkes- Barre,  Pa. ist 

Mitchell,  W.  J. Ithaca 3d 

Pierce,  P\  A. Cuba is^ 

Reed,  R.  C Ithaca 3d 

Reidy,  J.  B. Ithaca ist 

Rosenthal,  J.  W New  York  City ist 

Seaman,  A.  ^1 Trumansburg ist 

Shaw,  C.  E. Perry  City 2d 
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Stone,  G.  T Binghamton 3d 

Udall,  D.  H Croftsburg,  Vt 2d 

Ward,  A.  R. Ithaca 2d 

Wilder,  J.  t Akron 2d 

Students  From  the  Colleg-e  of  Agriculture,  Taking  One  Year, 
More  or  Less,  of  Veterinary  Instruction 

Barlow,  F.  S. South  Onondaga 

Bennett,  C.  A McGraw 

Bresee,  D.  J Oneonta 

Brinckerhoff,  A.  F. Mt.  Vernon 

Brown,  R   B. Pharsalia 

Burlingame,  W.  F Richville 

Calkins,  A.  S. Ballston  Lake 

Carman,  T.  J. Mecklenburg 

Carpenter,  R.  W. East  Galway 

Churchill,  H.  C. Akron 

Clark,  E.  B. Potsdam 

Clark,  J.  J Port  Byron 

Cobb,  W.  E Ithaca 

Cole,  S.  W Cuba 

Covil,  C.  O. Delhi 

Coykendall.  R.  E. Waterville 

Culver,  H.  W Amenia 

Curtis,  R.  W Beloit,  Ala. 

Davidson,  C.  E McLean 

Deyo,  O.  B Salisbury 

Facer,  Wm.,  Jr Lyons 

Fenner,  F.  W. Spragueville 

Fleming,  B. Buffalo 

Foster,  R.  L Peconic 

Gillett,  E.  D Skaneateles 

Green,  O.  F Belleville 

Griffin,  W.  H Garrison 

Haliday,  F.  A. Massena 

Hurlbut,  C.  S. Richville 

Jennings,  W.  S Chittenango 

Johnson,  L.  C. Dresserville 

Karlin,  A.  B Trenton.  N.  J. 

King,  H.  P. Trumansburg 
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Kling,  H. Cobleskill 

Knox,  H.  M. Canton 

Kraatz,  C.  H Akron 

Leach,  J.  E Triangle 

Lindley,  P.  C. Pomona,  N.  C. 

Loomis,  M.  J. Pharsalia 

Ivybrook,  D.   J Winston,  N.  C. 

Lyon.  F.  M. Hobart 

Mayeda,  T Tokyo,  Japan 

McEntee,  C Kingston 

McLeod,  N.  D. Caledonia 

Metcalf ,  G.  F Pike 

Nuffort,  W Newark,  N.  J. 

Osterhout,  E. Cobleskill 

Ostrander,  R.  C Knowlesville 

Padgham,  C.  H. Manchester 

Phillips,  A Thornton 

Procter,  P.  Jr Oakland,  Md. 

Qua,  A.  C. East  Hartford 

Raub,  J.  B. Forset  Home 

Raymond,  L.  D. Denmark 

Reburn,  J.  A. Massawippi,  Canada 

Richards,  F.  H Enfield,  Mass. 

Roberts,  R.  M. Ithaca 

Roe,  H.  S Wolcott 

Ruggles,  A.  G Annapolis,  N.  S. 

Saxton,  H.  W Caton 

Schauber,  G.  R. Ballston  Lake 

Scott,  C.  T. Bridgewater 

Sears,  R.  G Fayetteville 

Sewards,  T.  M New  York  City 

Sherman,  F.  Jr Ash  Grove,  Va. 

Slocum,  G.  W Milton,  Pa. 

Smallwood,  C.  A. Warsaw 

Smith,  C.  S Sidney  Center 

Smith,  H.  S Asbury 

Sevens,  C.  Y New  Albion 

Stevens,  H.  J Bergen 

Steward,  C.  H. Ithaca 

Stilwell,  M.  A Elk  Creek 

Sweet,  J.  G White  Creek 
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Taylor,  E.  L. Leon 

Taylor,  W.  J Ithaca 

Thro,  W.  C. Ithaca 

Tooley,  W.  B Raceville 

Tucker,  G.  M. Albany 

Waterman,  A.  J Savannah 

Weber,  A.  N. Springville 

Wenborne,  C.  W. Buffalo 

West,  G.  H.  Reber 

Wheeler,  G.  B Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wilcox,  C.  E Bergen 

Williams,  E.  J Poughquag 

Winship,  R Moscow,  Pa. 

Wood,  F.  A Jefferson  Valley 

Young,  C.  V. Leon 

Summary 

■^Veterinary  Students 30 

^Partial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College 

of  Agriculture 89 

Total 119 


•*The  Veterinary  Studeuts  are  working  for  a  degree  or  having  already  grad- 
uated at  a  Veterinary  College,  are  taking  graduate  work  to  perfect  themselves  in 
special  branches,  or  finally  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their 
veterinary  education  obtained  in  too  short  a  time  or  with  inferior  facilities. 

jPartial  course  veterinary  students  are  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
purpose  as  future  agriculturalists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinary  science 
as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals.  This 
part  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
hygienic  precautions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  only  of  the 
animals  but  of  man. 


Carl  Warren  Gay,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Cornell 
University  Fellow  in  Veterinary  Science  for  1899-1900. 

For  Cornell  University  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  open  to 
Veterinary  Students,  see  pp.  34-35  of  this  announcement. 

With  the  addition  of  Dr.  Gay  to  the  list  of  full  course  Veterinary 
Students,  the  number  is  31  instead  of  30  and  the  grand  total  in  the 
College  is  120  instead  of  119  as  given  in  the  summary  on  the  opposite 
page. 
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Taylor,  E.  ly. Leon 

Taylor,  W.  J Ithaca 

Thro,  W.  C. Ithaca 

Tooley,  W.  B Raceville 

Tucker,  G.  M Albany 

Waterman,  A.  J Savannah 

Weber,  A.  N. Springville 

Wenborne,  C.  W. Buffalo 

West,  G.  H.  Reber 

w^U^o^c^,-    n    n  Mnrridtown    Tenn. 


as  will  De  oi  use  lo  tncm  lu  mc  uaic  uiccuiuig  all^-l  laxox^g  v/x  icm^^  cxi^...».^.^. 
part  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
hygienic  precautions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  only  of  the 
animals  but  of  man. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS 


1.  The  Cornell  University  Register.   This  is  the  general  publication 

of  the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and 
departments.  It  also  contains  a  catalog  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, the  Faculty  and  the  Students, 

2.  Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

3 .  Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission  to 

advanced  standing  and  for  university  scholarships. 

4.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 

5.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

6.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

8.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

9.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

10.  Announcement  of  summer  courses  in  medicine. 

11.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 

12.  Bulletins  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station. 

13.  Teachers'  leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements 
may  be  had  upon  application.  Address  :  The  Registrar  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


CORNELL    UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLLEGES 


GRADUATE  DEPABTMENT 

Degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  DEPABTMENT 

Degree,  A.B. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  LL.B. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTUBE 

Degree,  B.S.A. 

NEW  YOBE  STATE  VETEBINABY  COLLEGE 

Degree,  D.V.M. 

COLLEGE  OF  ABCHITECTXTBB 

Degree,  B.Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEBING 

Degree,  C.E. 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEEBING 
AND  MECHANIC  ABTS 

Degree,  M.E. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Degree,  M.D.    New  York  City  and  Ithaca 

NEW  YOBK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FOBESTBY 

Degree,  B.S.F. 
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CALENDAR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE  AND  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


[The  year  has  been  divided  into  two  terms  instead  of  three  as  formerly.] 


1901-1902 
First   Term 


Sept.  17,  Tuesday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

vSept.  24,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.  Matriculation  of  new  students.  Uni- 
versity scholarship  examiuations  begin. 

Sept.  25,  Wednesday,  Matkiculation  of  new  students. 

Sept.  26,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 

Sept.  27,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  at 
Ithaca.    President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12.00  M. 

Oct.    14,  Monday,  latest  date  for  announcing  subject  of  Theses  forD.V.M. 

Nov.  — ,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  21,  Saturday,  Christmas  recess  begins. 

Jan.     3,  Friday,  work  resumed. 

Jan,  11,  Saturday,  Founder's  Day. 

Jan.  31,  Friday,  First  term  closes. 

Second  Term 

Feb.    3,  Monday,  Registration  for  second  term. 
Feb.  22,  Saturday,  Washington's  Birthday. 
Mch.  28,  Friday,  Easter  recess  begins. 
Apr.    8,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Apr.  14,  Monday,  Latest  date  for  receiving  application  for  Fellowships  and  Grad- 
uate Scholarships, 
Apr.  30,  Wednesday,  Latest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  advanced  and  bacca- 
laureate degrees. 
May  30,  Friday,  Decoration  Day. 
June  12,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 
June  13,  Friday,  Eutrauce  examinations  begin. 
June  15,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  sermon. 
June  17,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

June  18,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
June  19,  Thur-sday,  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Commencement. 

Summer  Session 

1901 

June  26,  Wednesday,  Summer  term  (of  ten  weeks)  in  Entomology  and  Inverte- 
brate Zoology,  and  in  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology  begins. 
July     5,  Friday,  Registration  for  Summer  Session  (of  six  weeks). 
July    6,  Saturday,  Summer  Session  begins, 
Aug.  16,  Friday,  Summer  Session  ends. 
Sept.  3,  Tuesday,  Summer  Term  in  Entomology  and  Geology  ends. 

First  Term,  1902-1903 

Sept.  16,  Tuesday,  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  23,  Tuesday,  academic  Year  Begins.     Matriculation  of  new  students. 

University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  24,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  25,  Thursday,  Registration  of  matriculated  students, 
Sept.  26,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  at 

Ithaca.    President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12.00  m. 

Tuition  Fees,  Etc. 

On  account  of  the  above  changes  all  fees,  including  tuition,  laboratory,  etc., 
will  be  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  in  which  are  included 
the  following  State  Officers  :  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  ;  also  the  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agiiculture. 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 

The  President  of  Cornell  University,  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURM  AN. 

The  Director  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor  ^KM^^  LAW. 

From  the  Board  of  Trustees,  MYNDERSE  VAN  CLEEF. 

The  Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  EMMONS  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Prof essor  ^1^.0^  H.  GAGE. 

/V^/^jj(7r  VERANUS  A.  MOORE. 

CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Secretary  of  the  Council. 


FACULTY  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  President. 

JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S. ,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Parasitism. 

SIMON   HENRY   GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology 
and  Embryology . 

VERANUS  ALVA  MOORE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology  afid  Bacteriology,  and  of  Meat  Inspection. 

W^ ALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Zooiechny,  and  furisprudence . 

PIERRE  AUGUSTINE  FISH,  Ti.^Q.,Y).M .1^.,  Assistant  Professor  oj 
Comparative  Physiology,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

GRANT  SHERMAN  HOPKINS,  D.Sc,  T>.\ .^l..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Anatomical  Methods. 

RAYMOND    CLINTON   REED,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in    Comparative 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

GARRY  TERRILL  STONE,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

CLARENCE  LYON  BARNES,  D.V.M.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

CLARENCE  EARL  SHAW,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

DENNIE  HAMMOND  UDALL,  B.S.A.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Librarian  of  the  Roswell 
P.  Flower  Library,  and  Clerk  of  the  College. 


PROFESSORS  AND    TEACHERS  IN  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
WHO  FURNISH  INSTRUCTION  TO  VETERINARY  STUDENTS 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  CALDWELL,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ISAAC  PHILLIPS  ROBERTS,  M.Agr.,  Prof essor  of  Agriculture . 

JOSEPH  ELLIS  TREVOR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry 
and  Physical  Chemistry. 

HENRY  HIRAM  WING,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  hi- 
dustry  and  Dairy  Husbandry. 

BENJAMIN  FREEMAN  KINGvSBURY,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  in  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology.  (Absent 
on  leave  1901-1902. ) 

FLOYD  ROBBINS  WRIGHT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

EMIL  MONIN  CHAMOT,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Analytical  and 
Sanitary  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

SAMUEL  HOWARD  BURNETT,  A.B.,  ^l.S.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

MARY  JANE  ROSS,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

CHARLES  HERBERT  BOXMEYER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

ALICE  ELMINA  GATES  BUGBEE,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

CARL  W^ALLACE  FISHER,  V.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

WALTER  WELLS  HOOVER,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica. 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY 

The  President  of  the  Utiiversity,  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  2 

Morrill  Hall. 
The  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor  JAMES  LAW,  Room 

2,  s.  e.  corner,  ist  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
Professor  ^KL;X:^^  L.  WILLIAMS,  Room  3,  n.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
/V<?/"^5^{7r  PIERRE  A.  FISH,  Room  11,  n.  w.  corner,  2d  floor. 
Professor  GKK^'t  S.  HOPKINS,  Room  12,  n.  e.  corner,  2d  floor. 
Professor  VERANUS  A.  MOORE,  Room  13,  s.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Professor  SIMON  H.  GAGE,  Room  14,  s.  e.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Instructor 'Si^YMO^'D  C.  REED,  Room  17,  n.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Veterinary  College  Clerk,  CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Room  i,  s. 

w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
The  Stud  Groom,  ALBERT  F.  SCHABER,   Cottage  east  of   Main 

Building  (see  plan,  p.  7). 


FOUNDATION 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York,  1894, 
p.  307.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University, 
June  10,  1894,  the  location  of  the  College  upon  the  University  Campus 
was  authorized.  It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  University 
does  not  undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  or  maintenance  of  the  College,  it  does  consent  to  furnish 
instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its  curriculum 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provisions  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  College  were  made,  and  finally  in 
1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it 
was  enacted  that  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  administration.     (For  officers  of  administration,  see 

P-3)- 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College  :  ''The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by 
chapter  /jj  of  the  laws  of  1894,  shall  be  know7i  as  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college  shall  be  : 
to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  animals,  including  such  as  are  communicable  to  man  and 
such  as  cause  epizootics  among  live  stock  ;  to  investigate  the  economical 
questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  more  profitable  breeding,  rear- 
ing and  utilization  of  animals  ;  to  produce  reliable,  standard  prepara- 
tions of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  products  to  be  used  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conducting  of  sanitary 
work  by  approved  modern  methods  ;  and  to  e^ive  instruction  in  the  nor- 
mal structtire  and  function  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  pathology,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  animal  diseases,  and  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  and  correlatively  to  the 
human  family.'' 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded  to 
raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  (9,450,000),  and  their  value 
(1131,200,000),  with  a  yearly  product,  in  milk  alone,  of  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  United  States*  a  value  in  live  stock  of, 
approximately,  $2,000,000,000,  and  a  yearly  sale,  in  Chicago  alone,  of 
1250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning  and  skill 
can  do  for  the  fostering  of  this  great  industry.  Another  considera- 
tion is  that  the  normal  permanent  fertilization  of  the  soil  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  live  stock  kept,  and  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
animals,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is  steadily  exhausted  ;  so  that 
the  health  and  improvement  of  animals  and  the  fostering  of  animal 
industry,  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  wealth.  Another, 
and  no  less  potent  argument,  for  the  highest  standard  of  veterinary 
education,  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  human  race.  With  a 
long  list  of  communicable  diseases,  which  are  common  to  man  and 
beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal  of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis — 
also  the  most  prevalent  affection  in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts, 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of 
such  contagion  in  our  live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of 
the  most  highl}^  trained  experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of 
veterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  to  recognize  and  suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock 
owmer  of  his  profits,  and  cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks 
and  herds  against  pestilences  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim, 
so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a  centre  of 
investigation,  looking  towards  such  improvements  in  the  breeding, 
care  and  management  of  animals  as  may  enhance  their  market  value 
and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable  ;  towards  discoveries  in 
therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and  men  from  conta- 
gion ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  compounds  to  be  era- 
ployed  in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points 


*The  figures  for  the  twelfth  census  are  not  yet  available.     No  doubt  the  old 
numbers  given  above  are  considerably  too  small. 
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so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  that  to  neglect  this  field  at  the 
present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  />.part  from  discov- 
ery, the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic 
products  which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and 
private  practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  is  an 
object  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  combination  in  one  institution 
of  educational  facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in  modern  medical 
methods,  is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work  in  all 
departments,  and  the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent 
student. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on 
the  campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  East  Avenue,  and 
facing  the  University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  avenue  con- 
vey students  and  visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca,  with  its 
population  of  12,000  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  262 
miles  distant  from  New  York  City,  and  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware, 
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Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  The 
University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city  and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20  miles  of  valley 
and  lake.     They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which   125  are  used   by  the 
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department  of  agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics  and 
zootechnics.  On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professors'  houses,  5 
fraternity  houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in 
number,  as  follows  : 

The  Main  Building.^  142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base 
of  Gouverneur  marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone, and  terra  cotta  ornamentation.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
museum  and  rooms  of  the  director  (Dr.  Law),  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics,  and  the  business  office.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  museum,  a  lecture  room,  a  temporary 
laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  reading  room,  library 
and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  laborator- 
ies of  patholog}'  and  bacteriology  and  of  microscopy,  histology  and 
embryology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is 
a  structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the 
anatomical  laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  medicine 
and  surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement,  the  walls  lined 
by  enameled  white  brick,  and  the  ceilings  covered  with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  BoiivER  and 
Engine  Room,  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  isfurnished  with  room  for  instruments, 
water,  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the  facilities 
for  demonstration,  have  been  specially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with 
box  and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary  appli 
ances.     The  floor  is  of    impermeable  cement,   and  the   ceilings  of 
painted  sheet  steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely  sep- 
arated from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer  door. 
It  has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified  brick  and 
painted  sheet  steel  ceilings. 


*The  third  floor  of  this  building  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  November. 
1900,  but  is  now  in  process  of  reconstruction.  Several  important  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  building  which  will  better  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  will 
be  used.  All  reconstruction  and  changes  will  be  complete  before  the  opening  in 
September. 
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The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with 
every  convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and  pre- 
paring pathological  specimens. 

The  Shed  51  by  20  feet,  next  the  operating  theatre  is  devoted  to 
clinical  uses. 

Tliese,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of  State 
buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment  has 
been  made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original 
research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities 
for  instruction  see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  15-32. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Admission  on  Certificate. — For  admission  the  candidate  must 
possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of  New 
York  (Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860).  As  evidence  that  the  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  Regents  issue  "Veterinary  Student  certifi- 
cates," and  one  of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and  filed 
with  the  Director  of  the  college. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary,  educational  requirement  for 
admission  is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
course  requiring  at  least  48  academic  Regent's  counts  in  a  registered 
academy  or  high  school,  or  he  must  have  had  a  preliminary  education 
considered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully  equivalent.  [By  a 
ruling  of  the  Regents,  24  academic  counts  will  be  accepted  for  the 
certificate  during  the  years  1899  and  1901.] 

The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  required  aca- 
demic course  any  one  of  the  following  : 

1,  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one 
full  year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college 
or  university,  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

3,  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  exam- 
inations equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year 
or  to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  48  academic  counts  or  any  regents' 
diploma. 
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5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course 
of  five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equiva- 
lents from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  or  for  the  acceptance  as 
equivalents  of  work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or 
of  other  states,  not  under  the  Regents,  address  :  Examination  Depart- 
ment, University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y, ) 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students  with  a 
"Regents  Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  without 
further  examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate,  ad- 
mission may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  en- 
trance examinations  as  follows  : 

The  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  24  regents'  counts, 
must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  examination  :  (The  number 
of  counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis). 

English  (8).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2).  American  History 
and  Civics  (2).  Plane  Geometry  (4).  Algebra  (4).  Elementary 
French  or  German  (4). 

For  an  equivalent  of  the  remaining  24  regents'  counts  the  appli. 
cant  may  elect  a  sufficient  number  from  any  combination  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Elementary  French  (4).  Elementary  German  (4)  Advanced 
French  (6).  Advanced  German  (6).  Entrance  Greek  (11).  Latin, 
Caesar  and  Grammar  (8),  Latin,  Vergil,  Cicero  and  Composition  (7). 
Physics  (4).    Chemistry  (4).    Botany  (4).    Geology  (4).    Zoology  (4). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each 
subject,  consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1900-1901,  pp. 
33-49,  (The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application,  see  inside  of  the 
cover  at  the  end  of  this  announcement). 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing-. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  (see  p.  9),  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion 
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of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person 
will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  in  September, 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send 
or  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director, 
James  Law,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid 
delay  these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order 
that  the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  class  to  which  thej^  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
may  be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may 
deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  pre- 
vious course  of  study  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  called  to  the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     (See  pp.  9-1 1,  and  Appendix  B). 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work.— The  ample  facil- 
ities for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to 
graduates  of  this  institution  and  of  other  Colleges  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements and  undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp.  9-12). 
For  a  short  course  for  Veterinarians  see  p.  37. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION 

CoUeg-e  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the 
last  of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d  page 
of  the  cover). 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Professor  Law. 

Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for 
exact  day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University 
Registrar,  Room  9  A,  Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with  the 
University  Registrar,  he  must  register  the  same  day  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Dr,  Fish,  Room  11,  2d  floor,  of  the 
Veterinary  College. 
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REaUIREMENTS  FOB  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(D.V.M.)  the  candidate  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements 
(pp.  9  and  lo)  and  successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the  sched- 
ule of  studies  given  below. 

The  thesis  required  in  the  last  year  (see  schedule)  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  opportunity  to  investigate  some  subject  in  which  he 
has  become  particularly  interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second 
term  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  examina- 
tions in  the  following  subjects  :  Anatomy  ;  Histology  and  Embryol- 
ogy :  Comparative  Physiology  and  Materia  Medica  ;  Medicine  and 
Zymotic  Diseases  ;  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  ;  Comparative  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

To  complete  this  schedule  requires  I25>^  University  hours  or 
counts.  The  actual  hours  that  the  student  is  required  to  be  present 
at  lectures,  recitations  and  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work  during  the 
entire  course  of  three  years  is  3529. 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

(Course  i,  a,  b,  c,  in  Chemistry)  Inorganic  Chemistry  (6  Counts). 

1  Lecture  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    34 

1  Recitation 34 

2^2.  Hours  of  laboratory  work 85 

(Course  10)  Anatomy  (12  Counts) 

2  Lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    68 

10  Hours  laboratory  work  (dissection,  etc.) 340 

(Course  I )  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology  (8  Counts). 

2  Lectures  weekly 10 

(May  4  to  June  7). 


2  Lectures  weekly 20 

(September  27  to  December  7). 
2  Recitations  weekly 20 

(September  27  to  December  7). 

12  Hours  of  laboratory  work 120 

(September  27  to  December  7). 

(Course  20)  Comparative  Physiology 
(i  Count). 

I  Lecture  weekly Total     17 


2  Recitations  weekly 10 

(May  4  to  June  7). 

12  Hours  of  Laboratory  work 60 

(May  4  to  June  7). 

(Course  20, 20b. )  Comparative  Physiology 
(2  Counts). 

I  Lecture  weekly Total    17 

I  Recitation  weekly 17 
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(Department  Agriculture)  Breeds  and  Breeding  (4  Counts). 
2  Lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    68 


(Course  26)   Materia  Medica  and  Pfaar- 
macy  (2  Counts). 
5  Hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly 
(Jan.  3  to  March  27) 60 


(Course  23)  Urine  Analysis 

(i  Count). 
5  Hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 
(April  8  to  June  12) 


Second  Term 


(Course  25)    Piiarmacology 

(2  Counts). 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    34 


SECOND  YEAR 

First  Term 

(Course  11)  Anatomy  (10  Counts). 

1  Lecture  per  week Total     17        | 

20  Hours  in  dissection 340        | 

(Course  21,  21b,  22.)  Comparative  Physi- 
ology (4  Counts). 
I  Lecture  per  week Total     17 

1  Recitation  per  week Total     17 

5  Hours  laboratory 60 

(Laboratory  Sept.  27-Dec.  20). 

(Course  50)  Medicine  (6  Counts  ) 

3  Lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year Total  102 

(Course  51  or  52)  Sanitary  Science  or  Parasitism  (4  Counts). 

2  Lectures  throughout  the  year Total    68 

(Course  36)   Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics 
(4  Counts). 
4  Lectures  weekly Total    68 


(Course  30) General  Surgery  (i)A,  Counts). 

2  Lectures  per  week Total    24 

(Sept.  27-Dec  20). 

(Course  31)  Surgical  Exercises 
{%  Count). 

3  Hours  v/eekly Total    36 

(Sept.  27-Dec.  20). 

(Course    40)    General    Pathology    and 
Pathological  Histology  (4  Counts). 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    34 

6  Hours  laboratory  work  per 

week 102 


(Courses  34  and  53)  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Clinics  (6  Counts). 
12  Hours  weekly Total  204 

(Course  43)  Bacteriology  (6  Counts). 

2  Lectures  per  week Total    34 

10  Hours  laboratory  work  per 

week 170 


THIRD  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

(Course  50)  Medicine  (6  Counts). 

3  Lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year Total  102 

(Course.52  or  51)  Parasitism  or  Sanitary  Science  (4  Counts). 

2  Lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year Total    63 

(Course  32)  Surgery— Head,  etc. 

(2  Counts). 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    34 
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(Course  31)  Surgical  Exercises 
(^Couut). 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sept.  27  to  Dec,  20). 

(Courses  34  and  53)  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics  (12  Counts). 

12  Hours  per  week  throughout  the  year Total  41 

(Course  67,  Chemistry)  Toxicology 
{1Y2  Counts). 

2  Lectures  per  week Total    24 

(February  5  to  May  5). 


(Course  35)  Jurisprudence 
(Yi  Count). 

2  Lectures  per  week Total      8 

(During  the  month  of  January). 

(Course  27)  Therapeutics 

(I  Count). 

I  Lecture  weekly —    Total     17 


(Course  33)  Surgery— Limbs,  etc. 

(5  Counts). 

4  Lectures  and  recitations  weekly    68 


(Course  41)  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection  (4  Counts) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    34 

6  Hours  laboratory  work  per  week  102 

Research  and  Thesis  (6  Couuts). 

7j^  Hours  laboratory,  clinical  or  other  research  work  weekly  throughout 

the  year Total    255 


I 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper, 
the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal  of 
the  college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when 
authorization  was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University  (p.  5,  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the 
university  of  especial  value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  men- 
tioned the  museums  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoologj'  including 
Entomology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany  and  of  Geology.  The  Uni- 
versity Library,  with  its  250,000  bound  volumes,  40,000  pamphlets 
and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as  freely  open 
to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  other  university  students  (see  also 
Flower  Library). 

The  Departments,  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and 
methods,  are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  studies,  pp,  12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  various 
departments  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  students 
and  may  be  elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the 
requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  the  university  chemical 
building,  Morse  Hall.  This  building  is  used  solely  for  chemistry  and 
is  fully  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  and  material.  The  labora- 
tories furnish  the  most  ample  accommodation  for  practical  work,  and 
the  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  specimens,  demonstrations  and 
lantern  views.  The  chemical  library,  in  the  building  and  accessible 
to  students,  contains  complete  sets  of  all  important  journals,  and  is 
very  fully  supplied  with  works  of  reference  and  standard  books  on 
chemistry  and  allied  subjects. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  department  with  its  40  or  more  courses, 
one  may  consult  the  University  Register  or  the  special  announcement 
of  the  chemical  department  (see  3d  page  of  cover. ) 
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Courses 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must  be 

taken  in  the  order  here  indicated. 

1.  Elementary,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  consists  of 
one  lecture  (T.  or  Th.  12),  one  recitation  and  2)A  hours  of 
laboratory  work  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professors 
CAi^DWEiyiv  and  Trevor  and  Instructor 

67.  Toxicolog-y,  qualitative  and  quantitative.  2  Lectures  weekly, 
Feb.  5  to  May  5.     M.,  W.,  9.     Ch.  L.  R.,  2.     Dr.  Chamot. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers 
elementary  and  advanced  instruction  in  the  theor}''  and  use  of  the 
microscope  and  its  accessories  in  photo-micrography,  in  vertebrate 
histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and  embryologic 
technic  ;  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these  subjects.  For 
all  of  these  courses  the  college  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  modern 
apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  third  floor, 
and  are  ample  and  almost  perfectly  lighted.  They  consist  of  a  large 
general  laboratory,  a  research  laboratory  and  the  private  laboratories 
of  the  professors  in  charge,  where  also  special  demonstrations  of 
difficult  subjects  are  given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct 
contact  with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures 
to  give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practised  by 
each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  personal 
work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that  might  be 
learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or  from 
specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 

Courses 
I.  Microscopy,  Histolog-y  and  Embryology.  2  lectures,  M.,\V., 
at  8  ;  2  recitations,  Th.,  Sat.,  10,  and  12  hours  of  laboratory  work 
weekly  till  December  7  and  from  May  4  to  June  7.  Professor 
Gage,  Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury  and  Assistants  Ross 
and  BoxmeveR. 


I 
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Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
methods  of  mounting  microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves 
as  a  basis  for  all  the  subsequent  work  of  the  department.  The 
work  begins  September  27  and  extends  until  October  12. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy 
of  the  domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  funda- 
mental methods  of  histologic  investigation  and  demonstra- 
tion. The  work  begins  October  12  and  extends  until  De- 
cember 7. 

Embryology. — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods 
of  embryology  in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals, 
especially  the  chick  and  the  pig,  and  in  man.  It  begins 
May  4  and  extends  until  June  7. 

4.  Research,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. — Laborator}^  work 

8  or  more  hours  per  week  with  Seminary  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for 
the  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wishing 
to  undertake  special  investigations  in  histology  and  embryol- 
ogy.    Professor  Gage  and  Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury. 

Course  4  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i,  or 
its  equivalent  in  some  other  University.  Drawing,  (course  9, 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  or  its  equivalent)  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indispensable  for  the 
most  successful  work  in  this  course. 

Subjects  for  theses  should  be  decided  upon  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  that  material  in  suitable  stages  of  development  and 
physiologic  activity  may  be  prepared. 

5.  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell. — First  term.  2  lectures 

per  week  (34  lectures  in  all)  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  This 
course  is  designed  for  students  of  biology  and  medicine,  and 
gives  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  relating  to  cell 
structure  and  activity,  especially  in  their  bearing  ou  general 
problems  of  biology  and  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  satisfactory  courses  in  zoology, 
botany  or  physiology,  or  course  i.  Assistant  Professor  Kings- 
bury. This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1901-2  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Kingsbury. 

8.    Microscopy,  Advanced.     Second  term.     2}^   hours  per  week. 
This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  with  occasional  lee- 
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tures  and  demonstrations.  Special  instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  theorj'  and  manipulation  of  the  more  important  and 
difficult  accessories  of  the  microscope,  e.  g.,  the  micro-spec- 
troscope, the  micro-polariscope  and  the  apertometer.  The 
use  and  application  of  the  projection  microscope  and  of  photo- 
micrographic  apparatus  will  be  learned  by  each  student,  in 
abundant  practical  experiments.     Professor  Gage. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  having  pursued  course  i,  and 
who  have  in  addition  a  knowledge  of  elementary  photography 
Course  9,  department  of  Physics,  is  recommended. 

7.  Seminary.  One  lecture  or  seminary  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged.  At  the  seminary,  there  will  be  presented  reports 
of  special  methods  and  the  results  of  advanced  work.  Pro- 
fessor Gage  and  assistants. 

ANATOMY 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects 
of  the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related 
to  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  to  direct  attention,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  correlation  of  structure  and  function  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those 
parts  most  subject  to  surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  how-, 
ever,  is  placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough! 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way,  and( 
every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts  of  the  horse,  ori 
ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals  as  may  prove  most  expe-e 
dient,  before  taking  his  final  examinations. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certaini 
of  the  viscera  ;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems 
and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  the  skeletonsr 
in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford  valuable  assistance.! 
In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of  specimens  which: 
illustrate,  in  a  typical  manner,  some  of  the  more  important  anatom-^ 
ical  features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  ventilation  of  the  laboratory  is  nearly  perfect,  fresh  air  being 
forced  into  the  room  by  large  fans  situated  in  the  basement.  Th<| 
entire  volume  of  air  in  the  laboratory  can  be  changed  every  5  minutes 
without  creating  any  perceptible  draft.     This  constant  supply  of  ai 
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abundance  of  pure  air  is  an  especially  important  feature  in  a  dissect- 
ing room. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  ana- 
tomical material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  horse,  ox,  sheep  and 
swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  both  adult  and  in  all  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Courses 

10.  General  and  Descriptive  Veterinary  Anatomy. — Through 

the  year.  Two  lectures,  T.,Th.,9;  minimum  number  of 
hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work,  10,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.; 
S.,  A.  M.  From  Sept.  27  to  Dec.  7  there  will  be  but  two 
periods  of  laboratory  work,  Th.,  F,,  P.  M.  From  Dec.  7  to 
May  4  there  will  be  five  periods,  M.,  W.,  S.,  a.  m.,  Th.,  F., 
p.  M.  From  May  4  to  June  7,  but  two  periods,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m. 
Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

11.  Descriptive  Veterinary  Anatomy. — First  Term.  One  lecture, 

F.,  9.     Laboratory  work   20  hours,  or  more,  per  week.     M., 
T.,  Th.,  F.,    P.M.;    S.,   a.m.;    Dr.   Hopkins   and   Demon- 
strators. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  course  i. 

12.  Research  and  Thesis  or  Special  Regional  Anatomy. — 7^ 

hours  weekly  of  laboratory  and  other  research  work. 
Throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Hopkins. 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  in- 
teresting topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greatest  use  to  the  student,  in 
preparation  for  a  more  complete  understanding  of  normal  functions, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pathological  changes  so  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  the  practice  of  human  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  know  the  natural  before  undertak- 
ing the  diagnosis  of  unnatural  conditions  is  thoroughly  emphasized. 

The  lectures  are  fully  supplemented  by  the  use  of  lantern  slides, 
charts,  blackboard  diagrams,  preparations  and  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  class-room  instruction  a  course  in  the  laboratory 
is  provided,  which  is  intended  to  supplement  and  extend  the  lecture 
courses.  Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to 
pursue  their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course.  As  a  part 
of  the  equipment  may  be  mentioned  kymographs,  sphygmographs, 
induction  coils  and  various  batteries,  centrifgues  and  apparatus  for 
urine  analysis. 
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To  those  intending  to  be  teachers,  as  well  as  those  contemplatinj 
the  study  of  human  or  veterinary  medicine,  the  course  will  bej 
especially  useful  as  it  deals  with  experiments  on  the  functional 
changes  going  on  in  the  human  and  animal  body,  the  exposition  of 
which  is  none  the  less  important  because,  in  many  cases,  of  an 
elementary  nature. 

F.  Smith's  Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology  is  used  in  the  reci- 
tations. 

Courses 

20.  The  Digestive  Functions,    Circulation,    Respiration   and  \ 

Excretion. — The  work  given  in  this  course  precedes  quite 
logically  that  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  First 
terra,  i  lecture  per  week,  through  the  year.  F,  lo.  Dr.  Fish. 
20b.  Recitations,  one  hour  per  week,  second  half-year.  W.  lo. 
Dr.  Fish. 

2 1 .  The  Functions  of  the  Muscular  and   Nervous   Systems,  i 

and  Sense  Organs  are  considered  in  this  course,  which  is  a 
direct  continuation  of  course  20.  First  term.  One  lecture 
per  week.     W.  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

21b.     Recitations,  one  hour  each  week  first  half-year.     Th.  9.     Dr.  1 
Fish. 


SSt-i 


22.  Practical  Work  in  the  Laboratory.     A  small  proportion  ofc 

the  work  is  devoted  to  the  digestive  system.  Artificial  digest-* 
ive  juices  are  tested  upon  the  various  kinds  of  food  by 
student  and  careful  notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Th' 
who  can  devote  more  than  the  required  time  are  taught  how 
to  make  the  various  digestive  extracts.  A  larger  proportion 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  phenomena  associa- 
ted with  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  muscular  and  nervous 
systems.  Students  are  to  obtain  and  preserve  graphic  records 
of  these  phenomena,  wherever  possible.  Certain  experiments 
requiring  special  apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by  tht 
instructors  as  demonstrations,  students  assisting  when  possi 
ble.  Five  hours  each  week  from  September  27  to  Decenibei 
20.  W.,  2-5,  Th.,  10-12.  Dr.  Fish  and  Assistants  Claypole 
Fisher  and  Hoover. 

23.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis. — Laboratory  work  devoted  to  th( 

comparative  study  of  urine.   Examinations  are  made  of  huniHi 
urine  and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse 
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In  addition  to  the  chemical  examination  considerable  time 
will  be  devoted  to  a  microscopic  study  of  urinary  deposits. 
So  far  as  possible  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  and 
preserve  a  series  of  "typical  slides."  Five  hours  each  week 
from  April  8  to  June  12.     M.  2-5,  T.  10-12.     Dr.  Fish. 

24.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7>^  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.     Dr.  Fish. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

The  term  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  to  include 
not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation,  use  and 
physiological  action.  Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  differences, 
there  is,  in  general,  a  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the  lower 
animals  and  in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines 
and  the  study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiological  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from  the 
toxic  doses  of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for  re- 
search are  abundant  in  this  iield. 

Courses 

25.  Materials  of  Medicine. — A  study  of  the  uses  and  actions  of 

the  various  drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection 
of  the  crude  drugs  and  their  official  preparations  is  available 
and  examined  at  the  lectures.  The  course  is  conducted  in 
the  form  of  lectures  with  weekly  examinations.  Second  term. 
M.,  Th.  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — The  work  in  this  course  is 

divided  into  three  parts.  One  month  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  a  selected  group  of  the  inorganic  drugs  ;  the  second  month 
to  the  study  of  certain  of  the  organic  drugs  and  their  official 
preparations  ;  the  third  month  to  making  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments, 
tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  extracts,  ointments,  pills  and  others. 
In  their  study,  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise 
notes  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  examined.  In 
addition  to  this  each  student  will  have  practical  experience 
in  writing  and  compounding  prescriptions.  The  importance 
of  a  discriminating  and  accurate  system  for  dispensing  medi- 
cines is  kept  well  in  mind.  Five  hours  each  week  from  Jan, 
3  to  March  28.     M.  2-5,  T.  10-12. 
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27.  Therapeutics. —The  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases.     This  sub- ■ 

ject,  standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology, 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  botany  with  medicine  and  surgery. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
branches  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  and  second  years 
course,  in  pharmacology  and  physiology,  or  their  equivalents. 
First  term,  one  lecture  each  week.     M.  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

28.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7>^  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Fish. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— BREEDS  AND 
BREEDING 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  divisions  of  General  1 
Agriculture  ;    Animal  Industr}^  and  Dairy  Husbandry  ;    Horticulture 
and   Pomology  ;    Agricultural    Chemistr}'  ;    General    and   Economic 
Entomology  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on  1 
the  north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respec- 
tively.   One  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department.     This  part  of  the  domain  c 
is  managed  with  a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  » 
best  methods  of  general  agriculture.     A  four  years'  rotation  is  prac- 
tised on  the  principal  fields ;   one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of 
oats  or  barley,  and  one  of  wheat,     A  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of  1 
sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and  other  livestock  are  kept  upon  f 
the  farm.     Nearly  all  of   these  animals  are  grades,  bred  and  reared 
with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which  can  be  practised 
with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their  homes.     A  four 
story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machinery,  tools, 
hay,   grain,   and   manures.      The    stationary    thresher,    feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.     The  bam 
also  furnishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  feeding 
and  rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool 
house.  Not  far  from  the  main  barn  have  been  constructed  five  build- 
ings with  suitable  yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and 
rearing  domestic  fowls. 

The  agriculture  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains 
and  grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  appli- 
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ances  for  carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations.  The 
whole  plant  is  managed  \Wth  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy  consist- 
ent with  the  greatest  eflficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 

Courses 

The  courses  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  are 
given  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  proper  and  are  as  follows , 

3.  Horses,  breeds  and  breeding,  feeding,  education,  care  and  driv- 
ing. First  term,  Two  lectures  weekly.  M.,  W.,  9.  Sept. 
27  to  Dec.  20.    (Morrill  Hall,  room  19.)    Professor  ROBERTS. 

21.  Animal  Industry. — Principles  of  breeding,  history  and  de- 
velopment, creation  and  improvement  of  dairy  and  beef 
breeds  of  cattle  (dairy  building)  ;  principles  of  feeding, 
care,  selection  and  management  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 
Jan,  3  to  June  13.  Two  lectures  weekly;  Practice,  one  hour 
by  appointment,  for  those  electing  it.  M.,  \V.,  12.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Wing. 

SURGERY,    OBSTETRICS,    ZOOTECHNICS   AND 

JURISPRUDENCE 

The  instruction  consists  of  class  room  and  laboratory  work  de- 
signed to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery 

CLASS-ROOM   WORK 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  27).  General  Veterinary  Surgery.  This 
course  with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
(General  Pathology)  and  Course  31  of  Surgery  (Surgical  Exercises) 
constitutes  a  complementary  group  intended  to  impart  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and 
therapeutics  and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  27),  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recita- 
tions devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body.  The 
facilities  for  instruction  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  and 
scope  of  the  college. 

The  college  possesses  an  unusually  extensive  collection  of  surgi- 
cal instruments  and  apparatus  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  home  and 
foreign  make,  illustrating  the  history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indi- 
cated by  the  means  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection  accu- 
mulated by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which  have 
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been  added  the  very  valuable  private  collections  of  Dr.  W,  L.  Zuill, 
formerly  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  the  late  Dr.  John  Busteed,  founder  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  a  series  of  valuable  specimens  from  Dr.  S.  H, 
Swain,  Decatur,  111.,  the  private  collection  of  Prof.  W.  L.  "Williams, 
many  important  single  contributions  by  veterinarians  and  numerous 
and  constant  additions  from  the  college  clinics. 

The  museum  containing  instruments,  pathologic  and  normal 
preparations,  is  commodious,  admirably  lighted  and  arranged.  The 
material  is  well  preserved,  carefully  grouped,  labelled  and  indexed 
and  is  constantly  accessible  to  students  for  study,  in  addition  to  being 
used  for  class  demonstrations. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics 

LABORATORY  WORK    AND   CI^INICS 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  Surgi- 
cal Exercises  and  of  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  28  periods  of  three 
hours  each.  Having  previously  studied  surgical  anatomy  on  the 
cadaver,  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  opera- 
tions on  anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
each  exercise.  Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and 
antisepsis,  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while 
acquiring  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and 
general  characters  of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper 
habits  in  surgical  procedure. 

Obstetrical  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the 
year.  For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial 
uterus  is  fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured,  killed  and  so  placed  I 
in  the  artificial  uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  position  and  of 
embryotomic  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  2  to  4  p.  m.,  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  years  (3  terms).  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give 
necessary  attention  on  Sunday.  Students  are  notified  of  urgent  cases 
and  are  expected  to  attend  any  hour  or  day.     The  clinics  comprise  : 

1.  The  Minor  Clinic  in  which  cases  are  entered  for  examination, 
prescription  or  minor  operation  and  are  removed  the  same  day.  This 
corresponds  closely  to  the  usual  clinics  of  veterinary  colleges. 

2.  The  Hospital  Clinic,  comprising  cases  for  major  operations  or 
extended  treatment,  and  detained  in  the  hospital  until  convalescent. 
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3.  Old  door  or  Perambulating  Clinic,  comprising  important  cases 
not  readily  brought  to  the  college  such  as  difficult  labor  in  the  mare 
and  cow,  severe  fractures  in  horses  and  cattle  and  other  cases  of  suffi- 
cient interest  which  are  attended  at  the  owner's  premises. 

Every  case  of  each  class  is  entered  under  a  serial  number  and 
assigned  to  a  student  who  is  required  to  examine,  diagnose,  operate 
upon  and  care  for  it  until  discharged  at  which  time  he  must  file  a  com- 
plete daily  record  of  the  case.  These  records  are  bound,  carefully 
indexed  and  placed  in  the  library  for  reference  and  study. 

The  surgical  and  obstetric  clinics  (distinct  from  those  of  medi- 
cine, parasites  and  contagious  diseases)  reach  approximately  800 
cases  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  much  greater  than  many  times 
the  number  superficially  observed  by  students  in  a  paid  clinic. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  gives  un- 
tisvial  opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the 
cases,  the  variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each 
case  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  cit}'  of  Ithaca  contributes  a 
large  number  of  dogs,  cats  and  pet  animals,  and  horses  affected  with 
lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work  animals,  while 
the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  an  unusually  varied  and 
instructive  clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  cas- 
tration and  spaying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing,  dairying 
and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to  both  city  and 
country  practice.  Numerous  cases,  especially  those  of  major  surgical 
operations  are  drawn  from  a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles.  We  thus  offer 
the  widest  range  of  clinical  material  in  relation  to  age  and  species  of 
animal  and  character  of  disease. 

The  hospital  wards  with  accommodations  for  24  horses  and  cattle 
are  almost  constantly  filled.  The  hospital  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity  and  equipped  with  every  convenience  to  insure  comfort 
to  patient  and  student. 

As  each  member  of  the  veterinary  faculty  is  exclusively  employed 
by  the  college  and  is  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  private  practice,  all 
reasonable  effort  is  exercised  to  lead  owners  to  enter  animals  in  the 
free  clinics  instead  of  diverting  special  cases  to  private  practice. 

The  college  clinics  being  wholly  free,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  animal,  the  severity  of  the  proposed  operation  or  the  owner's 
ability  or  willingness  to  pay,  obviates  the  usual  disadvantages  of  free 
clinics  where  largely  inferior  animals,  the  property  of  poor  and  fre- 
quently careless  people,  are  presented  in  a  state  of  health  and  with 
general  surroundings  not  propitious  for  testing  the  value  of  a  line  of 
treatment  or  of  following  it  to  a  successful  issue,  failing  consequently 
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to  impart  the  desired  knowledge,  interest  or  enthusiasm  to  the  stu- 
dent, which  results  when  he  has  to  deal  with  animals  of  the  same 
general  character  aud  value  as  those  met  with  in  ordinary  veterinary 
practice. 

All  operations,  with  rare  exceptions  in  unusually  difficult  cases, 
are  performed  by  competent  students  in  turn,  under  proper  supervi- 
sion, thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  any  desired  operation  supported  by 
that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 

We  thus  offer  a  free  clinic  in  which  major  operations  on  animals  of 
value  are  carried  out  by  students,  aud  the  patients  detained  and  cared 
for  without  charge  for  professional  service.  The  operating  room  has 
cement  floors,  glass  and  iron  walls  and  ceiling,  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  fitted  with  the  best  operating  tables,  stocks 
and  other  apparatus  procurable,  for  confining  and  restraining  animals 
with  the  working  of  which  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  familiar. 
Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used  in  painful  oper- 
ations, always  administered  by  the  student.  Instruments  and  appara- 
tus of  the  most  improved  patterns  are  kept  directly  at  hand  in  the 
operating  room,  the  student  becoming  familiar  with  their  good  and 
bad  points  by  actual  use.  New  instruments  of  improved  patterns  are 
constantly  being  designed  and  tested.  A  complete  equipment  for 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery  is  in  constant  use  by  the  students  and 
every  facility  given  to  learn  the  most  advanced  methods  of  anaesthesia 
and  asepsis. 

Special  investigations  in  relation  to  surgical  diagnosis,  pathology 
and  treatment  are  constantly  being  carried  on,  the  material  for  such 
work  being  abundant.  Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied 
as  needed,  and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
various  investigations,  becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  but  inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the 
many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus  be- 
come better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and  properly  with  the  many 
atypical  cases  constantly  occurring  in  general  practice. 

OBSTETRICS 

Course  36  (see  page  28),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations, 
is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  Obstetric  clinics  are 
most  available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology, 
obstetric  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Models  and  valuable  museum  preparations  are  used  for  illustration. 
Our  location  permits  of  the  securing  of  much  valuable  clinical  ma- 
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terial,  obstetric  cases  being  attended  free  at  the  owner's  premises  by 
the  class,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  professor.  The  students 
are  in  this  way  brought  into  actual  contact  with  a  class  of  cases  the 
proper  handling  of  which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectively  taught. 

ZOOTECHNICS 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  (see  courses  3  and  10,  p.  23),  covering  the  various  breeds 
of  domestic  animals,  the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  15  lectures  is  given 
dealing  especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals 
in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general 
resum^  of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary 
science. 

JUBISPRUDENC  E 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year,  dealing  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians, 
to  the  public,  to  stock  owners  and  professional  colleagues  ;  methods 
of  making  and  recording  examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 

Courses 

SURGERY 

30.  General  Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  September  27  to 

December  20.     W.,  F.,  11.     Professor  W.  Iv.  Wii,i,iams. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  completed 
course  10,  in  Anatomy,  course  20  in  Physiology,  and  course  i 
in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

31.  Surgical    Exercises. — Three  hours  per  week   of    laboratory 

work  from  September  27  to  December  20.  W. ,  7  to  10  p.  m. 
Professor  W.  L.  Wii^liams  and  Dr.  Stone. 

Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 

This  course  is  given  each  year,  and  is  pursued  by  second 
and  third  year  students,  that  is,  each  student  takes  the  course 
twice. 

32.  Surgery  of  the  Head,   Neck   and   Chest.— Two  lectures  or 

recitations  per  week.     First  term,  M.,  T.,  11.     Professor  W. 

L.  WlI^LlAMS. 

Requirements  for  admission,  courses  30  and  31. 
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33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 

urinary System  and  Castration. — Four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions weekly.     Second   terra,  M..  W.,  Th.,  F.,  ii.   Professor 

W.   ly.   WlLWAMS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  course  32. 
This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students 
in  1 901  and  1902.     See  course  36  with  which  it  alternates. 

34.  Surgical  Clinics. — Twelve  hours  or  more  per  week  throughout 

the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat.  2-4  p.  m.  Professor  W. 
Iv.  Wii.i,iAMS  and  Dr.  Stone. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  conducted 
by  Professor  Law.     See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of 

January.     W.,  F.,  11.     Professor  W.  L.  Wii,ijams. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. — Four  lectures  and  recitations  per 

week,  second  term.     M.,  W.,  Th.,  F. ,  11.     Professor  W.   L. 

\VlI,I.IAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
This  course  alternates  with  course  33.     It  will  be  given  to 
second  and  third  year  students  in  1902-1903, 

37.  Research    and    Thesis.— Seven    and  one-half  hours  weekly 

throughout  the   year.     Professor   W.  Iv.  Wii,i.iams  and  Dr. 

STONE. 

COMPARATIVE   PATHOLOGY,    BACTERIOLOGY  AND 

MEAT  INSPECTION 

The  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology 
Ziegler's  text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and 
special  monographs.  In  pathological  histology  the  students  will  be 
taught,  by  actual  laboratory  work,  the  methods  of  preparing  perma- 
nent preparations  and  of  examining  diseased  tissues  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition. They  will  have  the  privilege  of  studying  blood  and  of  count- 
ing the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  For  this  highly  important  work 
the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 
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The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  the  bets 
modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision, 
prepare  culture  media,  make  various  cultures  and  study  the  morph- 
ology of  bacteria  in  both  the  fresh  ( living)  condition  and  in  stained 
cover-glass  preparations.  In  fact,  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for 
a  practical  working  knowledge  in  bacteriology  will  be  carefully  cov- 
ered. The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be  stu- 
died. The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing  such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious  swine 
and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Disinfection, 
sterilization,  the  means  by  which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  disseminated, 
protective  inoculation,  serum  therapy  in  animal  diseases  and  other 
kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  sub- 
jects excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investi- 
gating outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases,  among  animals  in  the  state, 
an  abundance  of  working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  come  into  touch  with  actual  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 
As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill 
the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necessary  for 
them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To 
this  end  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

Courses 
40. — General  Pathology. — First  term.  This  course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two  recitations  and  six 
hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Recitations  M.  and  W. 
9.  Lab.  M.  and  T.  lo-i.  Professor  Moore,  Instructor  Reed 
and  Mr.  Burnett. 
41.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection. — 
First  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40, 
and  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43.  Two  lectures  and 
six  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Lectures  T.  and  Th. 
9.  Lab.  Th.  lo-i,  Sat.  8-1 1.  Professor  MooRE,  Instructor 
Reed  and  Mr.  Burnett. 
43.  Bacteriology. — Second  term.  This  course  is  open  to  students, 
who  have  had,  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscop3\  Two 
lectures  and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Lectures 
M.  and  T.  9.  Lab.  work  T. ,  W.,  F.  and  S.  Professor  Moore, 
Instructor  Reed  and  Mr.  Burnett. 
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44.  Research  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work 
with  lectures  and  seminary  (see  p.  33  for  College  Seminary), 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  MooRE  and  Instructor  Rked. 
The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for  the 
baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wishing  to 
undertake  original  investigation  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriol- 
ogy. This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses 
40  and  41  if  the  work  is  in  Pathology  or  Course  43  if  in  Bac- 
teriology, or  their  equivalent  in  some  other  university. 
Elementary  chemistry  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  are  indispensable  for  successful  work  in  this 
course. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE;    ZYMOTIC    DISEASES,   VET- 
ERINARY SANITARY  SCIENCE  ;    PARASITES 
AND    PARASITISM 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  ex- 
tends over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of 
the  second  year  being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of 
the  first.  It  includes  the  constitutional,  dietetic  and  toxic  affections 
and  the  noninfectious  maladies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs — 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of 
the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the  course 
covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  morbid  condi- 
tion in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in  each,  caused 
by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian  infection,  etc., 
and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  measures  to  all 
in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of  view  which  should 
render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veterinary  pathologist,  physi- 
cian and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinary  sanitary  science 
and  police  is  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  the  course  on 
parasites  and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis 
and  contagion  ;  the  microbiology  of  diseases  in  which  microorganisms 
constitute  the  essential  factor  ;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environ- 
ment, such  as  condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season, 
weather,  animal  industries,  trade,  migration,  war,  consumption  of  ani- 
mal food,  etc.;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues;  the  various 
methods  of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from 
a  country.     The  transmissibility  of  each  contagious  disease  to  differ- 
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ent  genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and  from  man  to  animals 
together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each  genus  to  immunization  and 
the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative 
factors  in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  suscepti- 
bility are  fully  dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every 
second  year  alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those 
cases  of  plagues  and  widespread  destruction  of  animals  that  depend 
on  parasites  other  than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each 
parasite  separately,  its  place  in  nature  ;  its  life  history  in  connection 
with  the  animal  body  and  apart  from  it  ;  the  lesions,  symptoms  and 
mortality  caused  by  it  ;  the  conditions  that  would  enhance  the  mor- 
tality from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the  genera  susceptible  ; 
the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already  very  extensive 
and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is  available  for 
demonstration. 

The  very  full  treatment  in  these  courses  of  contagious  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians,  who 
will  be  able  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veterinary 
sanitary  work  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  measure, 
instead  of  leaving  this  to  officials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 

The  Medical  Clinic  course  53  covers  the  whole  of  the  above 
subjects,  so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 
Our  proximity  to  the  city  on  the  one  side  and  a  well  stocked 
agricultural  country  on  the  other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of 
patients,  than  can  be  had  in  a  large  city  apart  from  country  flocks 
and  herds.  Students  take  charge  of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital 
and  keep  a  record  of  cases  and  treatment.  Out  patients  are  also 
availed  of  for  this  purpose.  (See  also,  clinics  in  the  department  of 
surgery. ) 

Courses 

60.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Three  lec- 
tures per  week  throughout  two  years.  M.,  W.,  F.,  8.  Pro- 
fessor Law. 

61.— Contagious  Diseases;  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science. — Two 

lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year.  T.,  Th.,  8,    Professor 
Law. 

[This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students 
in  1902-1903.     See  course  52.] 
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52.  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — Two  lectures  per  week  through- 
out the  year.     T.,  Th. ,  8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  51.  It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1901-1902. 

63.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine. — Twelve  hours  or  more  per 
week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  \V.,  Th.,  Fr,,  Sat.  2-4 
p.  M.     Professor  James  Law  and  Dr.  P.  A.  Fish. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery  is  combined. 
For  the  amount  of  time  required  see  under  Surgery,  Course  34. 

54.  Research  and  Thesis. — Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year  (see  the  College  Seminary,  p.  33).  Pro- 
fessor Law. 

ADVANCED   AND  RESEARCH  WORK 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advanced 
students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell 
University  are  very  great.  The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a 
great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and 
the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work  are  ample.  Bach  student,  as  a 
part  of  his  last  year's  work  must  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of 
a  personal  investigation  upon  some  subject  in  veterinary  medicine. 
(See  under  requirements  for  graduation,  p.  12. )  To  students  prepar- 
ing theses  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations.  For 
special  courses  offering  thesis  and  research  work  see  under  the  various 
departments  pp.  15-32. 

THE   ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Flower  Library. — By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  • 
(|5,ooo)  to  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable  Ro swell  / 
P.  Flower  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  working, 
veterinary  library.  The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund  ; 
have  been  considerably  increased  by  donations  from  various  persons  - 
and  by  books  obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college  ;  the  Veterin- 
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ary  library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the  University  library,  and 
by  loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  Periodical  Room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  M. ,  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals  in 
English,  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  Encyclo- 
paedic Medical  Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation,  Tu.  and 
Sat.,  10-12,  Thur.,  3-5,  and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound 
periodicals  belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  Univer- 
sity Library.  Books  bearing  especially  upon  the  v^ork  of  any  labora- 
tory course,  are  kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory  where 
they  are  constantly  accessible.  Books  may  be  drav/n  from  the  library 
for  home  use  by  veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied 
sciences,  exceed  ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600 periodicals 
and  transactions  are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to 
medicine  and  biology.  To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the  vet- 
erinary students  have  free  access  in  the  library  reading  room,  which 
is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m   to  11  p.  M. 

SEMINARIES 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  special  conferences 
for  their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purpose  of  these  seminaries  is  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods  for 
advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work  as  is  expected  of 
those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation  ;  (b) 
The  presentation  of  the  results  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  departments  ;  (c)  Reports  by  students  of 
the  progress  of  their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  their  progress 
to  the  faculty  and  their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public 
speaking  and  in  preparation  for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veterinary 
or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
mutual  aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility 
in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers 
and  discussions  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 
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FREE   TUITION   FOR   RESIDENTS  OF    NEW   YORK 
STATE 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College:  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a 
student  pursuing  the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or 
more  immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinarv-  college 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is 
|ioo  per  annum,  I55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  $45 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  Fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  This  will  average 
approximately  $25  per  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  each  student 
receiving  a  degree. 

The  fees  for  the  short  course  are  given  on  p.  37. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  I3.50  to  $10  per  week. 
Books,  instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  |io  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarsliips. — At  a  special  exam- 
ination held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen 
scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  |2oo  each,  are  thrown  open  to 
competition  for  all  members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University, 
who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent 
official  action,  this  competition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year 
students  in  the  Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  bestowal  and  tenure  of  these  University  Under- 
graduate scholarships,  see  the  University  Register,  1900-1901,  pp. 
58-61. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates. — One  University  fel- 
lowship of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  is  open  to  competition  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  Veterinary  College.  See  University  Register,  1 900-1901, 
p.  64. 

THE   HORACE   K.   WHITE   PRIZES 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse, 
are  awarded  annually  to  the  most  meritorious  students  in  the  gradu- 
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ating  class  of  the  college.     One  prize  of  I15  to  the  first  in  merit  ;  to 
the  second  in  merit,  a  prize  of  %\o. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   SELF   HELP 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sura  per 
hour  in  the  various  departments  ;  there  are  positions  open  to  capable 
veterinary  students  in  their  senior  and  graduate  years  as  follows  : 

Anatomy $125  per  year 

Histology |?250  per  year 

Physiology $250  per  year 

Surgery ^500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology I500  per  year 

Tuition  fees  are  not  required  from  assistants. 


SHORT  COURSE  FOR  VETERINARIANS 


The  rapid   advances  in   veterinar\'  knowledge  and  methods  of  • 
teaching  veterinary   science  have  led  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  to  offer  a  brief  course  designed  specially  for 
busj--  practitioners.     With  this  end  in  view,  the  course  has  been  so 
arranged  that  it  may,  in  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  serve  as  :    i.  A 
review  in  the  various  departments  of  veterinary  knowledge.     2.  A 
presentation  of  the  various  subjects  by  the  most  modern  teaching 
methods,  especially  laboratory  instruction  with  the  aid  of  superior 
equipment.     3.  A  presentation  in  a  brief  manner  of  the  most  impor- 
tant recent  advancements  in  our  profession.     The  date  of  the  course 
has  been  fixed  at  that  season  (Jan.  3  to  Jan.  31)  of  the  year  when  it  is  i 
believed  general  practitioners  are,  as  a  rule,  least  busy  and  can  with 
minimum  financial  loss  leave  their  practice.     While  a  special  course 
is  arranged  and  offered  in  each  department,  all  will  be  wholly  elective  f 
and  the  veterinarian  is  at  liberty  to  take  any  or  all  the  courses  off ered. 
In  addition,  the  practitioner  will  be  permitted  to  attend  any  of  the 
regular  classes,  including  the  medical  and  surgical  clinics,  and  to  0 
participate  in  the  work  so  far  as  practicable  without  interfering  with  b 
the  advantages  of  regular  students. 

The  period  of  four  weeks  and  the  month  of  January  were  chosen 
for  the  short  course  after  full  consideration  of  the  convenience  of 
practitioners,  and  a  careful  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  lecture- 
room,  laboratory  and  clinical  instruction  which  past  experience  shows 
to  be  really  practicable  and  most  useful  in  such  a  course. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  for  those  who  are  able 
to  prolong  their  stay  beyond  the  four  weeks,  the  ample  opportunities 
offered  by  the  regular  courses  of  the  college  are  open. 

Admission 

1.  Graduates  of  Veterinary  colleges  who  are  licensed  or  legally  enti- 

tled to  practise  in  their  respective  states. 

2.  Licensed  non-graduate  veterinarians  in  the  State  of  New  York 

after    passing    satisfactory    examinations  in    anatomy,  and 
physiology. 
The  following  works  represent  about  the  knowledge  required  iu 
the  various  subjects  : 
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Anatomy, — Chauveau,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated 
Animals,  Strangeway's  Veterinary  Anatomy  or  M'Fadyean's  Anatomy 
of  the  Horse. 

Physiology. — F.  Smith.     A  Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology. 

Fees 

Tuition  free  to  residents  of  New  York.  Laboratory  fees  to  cover  the 
actual  expense  of  material  used,  not  to  exceed  $io  for  the 
session. 

For  Veterinarians  from  other  states,  tuition  $20,  and  laboratory  fees 
not  to  exceed  $10. 

Calendar 

The  short  course  opens  Thursday,  January  3,  and  closes  Thursday, 
January  31,  1902. 

FACILITIES   FOR   STUDY 

For  library,  laboratory  and  clinical  facilities,  see  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  Announcement. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Veterinary  Medicine 

A  regular  course  of  3  hours  per  week  will  deal  with  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  regular  course  of  2  hours  per  week  will 
deal  with  parasites  of  the  digestive  organs  in  domestic  animals. 

Students  desiring  it  can  pursue  special  studies  along  the  lines  of 
sporadic  diseases  in  their  relation  to  environment,  use,  and  casual 
infection  and  the  newer  remedies  ;  parasitic  or  contagious  diseases  ; 
and  the  general  subjects  of  infection,  immunization,  serum  tests  and 
treatment,  and  veterinary  sanitary  work — private,  municipal,  State 
or  National.     Dr.  Law. 

Surgery- 
While  the  equipment  for  the  work  is  extensive,  simplicity  and 
effectiveness  of  apparatus  and  method  are  kept  constantly  in  mind, 
and  the  defects  and  disadvantages  of  complex,  cumbersome  instru- 
ments pointed  out  as  carefully  as  the  value  of  the  more  effective 
appliances. 
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During  the  period  covered  by  the  Short  Course  the  following 
regular  work  is  in  progress  in  the  department  of  surgery  : 

January.  Mon.,  Tu. ,  ii  a.  m,,  Surgery  of  Head,  Neck  and  Chest. 
Wed.,  and  Fri,,  ii  a.  m.,  Jurisprudence. 

Surgical  clinics  2-4  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  throughout  the 
course. 

Surgical  Operations — A  thorough  course  will  be  offered  in  operative 
surgery  based  upon  Pfeiffer  &  Williams'  "Surgical  Opera- 
ations."  This  course  is  given  upon  the  living  animal  under 
anaesthesia  and  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  veterinarian 
with  chloroform  anaesthesia,  aseptic  methods  in  operating, 
operative  technique,  methods  of  confinement,  bandaging, 
hemostasis,  etc.,  etc.  The  technique  of  operations  will  be 
simplified  so  far  as  possible  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily 
applied  in  private  practice. 

Thorough  drill  will  be  afforded  in  the  various  methods  of  f 
confinement,  by  operating  table,  stocks,  and  casting  harness. 

The  facilities  offered  for  this  work  are  of  the  best,  the  oper- 
ating room  is  well  lighted  so  that  operations  can  be  conducted 
as  perfectly  by  night  as  by  day.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  and 
every  convenience  and  comfort  possible  afforded. 

Schedule — Wednesday  and  Friday,  7-10  p.  m. 

Obstetrics. — Laboratory  work  will  be  offered  in  the  principles  of  mu- 
tations in  mal-presentations  and  in  embryotomy. 

The  skeleton  of  a  cow  has  been  specially  mounted  for  this 
work,  and  fitted  with  an  artificial  uterus  into  which  newly 
born  calves  or  foals  are  placed  and  the  various  changes  in 
position  or  embryotomic  operations  are  carried  out,  demon- 
strating the  simplest  and  most  effective  means  for  overcom-  • 
ing  the  various  forms  of  dystokia  in  the  mare  and  cow.  Pro-  • 
fessor  Wii,i<iAMS  and  Dr.  Stone. 

COMPARATIVE   PATHOLOGY   AND   BACTERIOLOGY 

All  persons  registering  in  the  short  veterinary  course  may,  if  they  ■ 
desire,  attend  the  lectures  and  recitations  of  the  regular  courses  which  \ 
will  be  on  general  pathology  and  the  pathologj-  of  infectious  diseases  s 
and  meat  inspection. 

In  addition  to  this  the  following  special  courses  are  provided. 
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f .  General  Pathology. — One  lecture  with  demonstrations  each  week. 
In  this  course  the  more  important  topics  of  general  pathology 
will  be  discussed. 

2.  Bacteriology. — One  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  work  each 

week.  In  this  course  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteri- 
ology will  be  discussed  and  in  the  laboratory  the  various  bac- 
teria which  cause  disease  in  animals  will  be  demonstrated 
both  in  culture  and  microscopically.  The  methods  of  steril- 
ization, staining  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  practical  proced- 
ures will  be  taught. 

3.  Pathology  of  I^ifectious  Animal  Diseases.  — One  lecture  and  demon- 

stration each  week.  In  this  course  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  infectious  animal  diseases  will  be  considered.  Professor 
Moore  and  Instructor  Reed. 

Histology  and  Embryolog'y 

The  short  course  in  Histology  and  Embryology  will  consist  of 
sixteen  exercises,  that  is  four  each  week,  conducted  by  Professor 
Gage. 

At  these  exercises  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  main  facts  con- 
cerning the  microscopic  structure  of  the  normal  tissues  and  organs 
and  demonstration  of  the  tissues  and  organs  under  the  microscope 
and  with  the  electric  projection  microscope.  This  will  enable  every 
member  of  the  class  to  see  the  actual  specimens  as  well  as  to  hear 
about  them  in  lectures  and  read  about  them  in  the  best  modern  text- 
books in  histology.  There  will  also  be  abundant  opportunity  for 
inquiries  by  members  of  the  class  concerning  difficult  or  obscure 
points. 

In  Embryology  the  same  general  plan  will  be  followed.  The  Col- 
lege is  well  supplied  with  embryological  preparations  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  have  opportunity  to  examine  the  main  stages  of 
development. 

Materia  Medica  and  Urine  Analysis 

In  Materia  Medica  some  of  the  important  drugs  used  in  veterinary 
practice  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  with  respect  to  their  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action.  Prescription  writing  and  the  incompatibility 
of  drugs  will  also  be  referred  to.  This  course  will  be  given  in  the  form 
of  lectures,  twice  a  week. 
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In  Urine  Analysis  the  work  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  demon- 
strations and  explanations,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  urine  examination  with  respect  to  the  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis of  disease.     One  exercise  each  week.     Dr.  Fish. 

Anatomy 

The  work  in  anatomy,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  will  be  arranged 
to  meet  individual  needs  and  will  be  confined  to  those  parts  most 
subject  to  surgical  or  medicinal  treatment.  The  following  outline 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  : 

1.  Extent  and  relation  of  the  facial  sinuses  in  the  horse  and  other 

domestic  animals. 

2.  Dissection  or  study  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  with  special  refer- 

ence to  their  synovial  sheaths  and  bursae. 

3.  Dissection  of  the  inguinal  and  sacro-coccygeal  regions. 

4.  Topographical  study  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

5.  The    brachial    and   lumbo-sacral   nerve    plexuses  including  the 

relations  of  the  nerves  to  blood  vessels  and  other  parts. 

6.  Certain  of  the  cranial  nerves  particularly  the  trifacial,  the  facial, 

the  vagus  and  spinal  accessory. 

7.  The  foot. 

8.  The  lymphatic  system.     Professor  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators s 

Udai,!,  and  Shaw.  1 

1 
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APPENDIX   A 


Opening's  for  Veterinarians  in  America 


1st.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2nd.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally, 
as  livestock  agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
quarantine  stations  ;  investigation  in  bacteriology  and  pathology,  and 
as  meat  inspectors,  (By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  inspect- 
ors must  be  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college). 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Vet- 
erinarians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend 
to  preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must 
have  its  veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat, 
as  well  as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the 
states  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work  in 
this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scientific 
lines.  Such  work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those 
specially  trained  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology 
of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Kducators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Veterinary'  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere 
long  be  in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  vet- 
erinary practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human 
being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of 
medicine  for  man,  the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  veterinary  practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily 
increase  with  the  recovery  of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  farm  animals. 
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New  York  has  about  2cxx)  veterinary  practitioners,  and  with  an 
average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  practitioners 
yearly  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under  the  new  requirements  the 
regents  licenses  to  practise,  granted  after  examination,  were  but  7  in 
1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8.  This  leaves  an  apparant  deficiency  of  117  in 
two  years,  which  must  be  made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State 
Colleges,  or  by  candidates  from  outside  the  State,  who  can  show  an 
equally  high,  matriculation  and  professional  education.  As  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  States  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come  from  colleges 
within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  that  our  stock 
owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  that  the 
accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  increasing  and 
more  remunerative  practice. 


APPENDIX  B 


Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  article  X^  Ch. 
860,  laws  of  New  York,  18%. 

^171.  '■'■Qualifications  for  practise.  No  person  shall  practise 
veterinary  medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
unless  previously  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by 
the  Regents  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article  ;  nor  shall  any 
person  practise  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of 
felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practise  is  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Regents  on  recommendation  of  a  State  Board. 

g  176.  Admission  to  examination.  The  Regents  shall  admit  to 
examinations  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  submits 
satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  (first)  is 
more  than  twenty -one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  of  good  moral 
character;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  all  cases 
after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  preliminary  to 
receiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine  ;  (fourth)  has  studied 
veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including  three 
satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years,  in  a  veterinary 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactory 
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standard;  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian  from  some 
registered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in  veterinary 
medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has 
filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Regents 
that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or  during  his 
first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State,  he  has  either 
graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed  an 
academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school ;  or  has  a 
preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Regents  as 
fully  equivalent."  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preliminary  educational  require- 
ments]. 

\  178.  Examinations  and  Reports, — Examination  for  license 
shall  be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State  and  at 
least  four  times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Regents'  rules,  and 
shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English.  Each  examination 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  Regent  examiner,  who  shall  not  be  one  of 
the  veterinary  medical  examiners.  At  the  close  of  each  examination^ 
the  Regent's  examiner  in  charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and 
answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and 
such  board  without  unnecessary  delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the 
answers  and  transmit  to  the  Regents  an  ofiicial  report,  signed  by  its 
president  and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in  each 
branch,  his  general  average,  and  whether  the  board  recommends  that 
a  license  be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the  questions  and 
answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university.  If 
a  candidate  fails  on  his  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not  less  than 
six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without  fee. 
If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Regents, 
they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 

\.  179.  Licenses — On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  ofiicial 
report  that  an  applicant  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  and 
is  recommended  for  license,  the  Regents  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in  their 
judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practise  veterinary 
medicine.  Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  university  under  seal 
and  shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical  examiner  of 
;the  board  and  by  the  officer  of  the  university  who  approved  the  cre- 
dentials which  admitted  the  candidate  to  examination,  and  shall  state 
that  the  licensee  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness,  as  to  age, 
character  and  preliminary  and  veterinary  medical  education  and  all 
other  matters  required  by  law,  and  that  after  full  examination  he  has 

been  found  properly  qualified  to  practise Before 

any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  a  book 
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kept  in   the  Regents'  office  and  its   number   shall   be   noted  in  the  y 
license.     This  record  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  in  all 
legal  proceedings,  shall  have  the  same  weight  as  evidence  that  is  given 
to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

\  1 80.  Registry — Every  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine 
shall  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in  a 
book  to  be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall 
be  provided  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such 
practice  is  to  be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of 
birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of  its  license  to  practise.  Before 
registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in 
the  county  clerk's  office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  that 
he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had,  before  receiving  the 
same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms  and  amount 
of  study  and  examination  as  required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  uni- 
versity as  preliminary  to  the  conferment  thereof,  and  no  money  was 
paid  for  such  license  except  the  regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants 
therefor  ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake  in  any  material 
regard  was  employed  by  an}'  one  or  incurred  in  the  order  that  such 
license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license,  or  if  lost,  a  copy  thereof, 
legall}'  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evidence,  or  a  duly  attested 
transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall  before  registering  be 
exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  it  was  issued  or  in-  ; 
dorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  indorse  or  stamp 
on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words  :  "Registered  asl 
authority   to   practise  veterinary  medicine,  in   the   clerk's  office  ofi 

county."     The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  to  every  veterin-i 

arian  so  registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register,  with  a 
certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  affidavit.  The 
licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee  of  one  dollar  foir 
registration,  affidavit  and  certificate." 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

IN  TKE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
FOR  THE  SESSION  OF  1900-1901 


STUDENTS  WORKING  FOR  A  VETERINARY  DEGREE 


RESIDENCE  YEAR. 

Beebe,  H.  S Burdett 2d 

Brown,  A.  G Ithaca ist 

Burnett,  S.  H Ithaca 2d 

Bushnell,  F.  F Ithaca 2d 

Davenport,  M.  h Ithaca ist 

Divins,  C.  M Buffalo ist 

Dunlavey,  R.  J Ithaca 2d 

English,  B Van  Etten 2d 

Fehr,  F.  F Ithaca ist 

Fisher,  C.  W Cabot,  Vt 3d 

Flocken,  C.  F Ithaca 3d 

Foster,  R.  J Ithaca 2d 

Gallagher,  B.  A. Ithaca 3d 

Grant,  J. Ithaca ist 

Grant,  W.  D Barre,  Vt 2d 

Hamilton,  M Cicero ist 

Hazen,  R.  H Ithaca ist 

Holford,  F.  D Ithaca 2d 

Hughes,  D.  A Ithaca ist 

Jackson,  A.  J. Ithaca ist 

Kanstoroon,  D.  S. New  York  City 3d 

Knapp,  J.  B Etna 2d 

LeFevre,  D.  D. Ithaca ist 

Loomis,  F,  J Phoenix ist 

Lueder,  C.  A. Wilkesbarre,  Pa 2d 

Millen,  C Ithaca ist 

Miner,  G.  H. Ithaca ist 

Nutting,  L.  A Syracuse 2d 

Pierce.  F.  A Cuba ist 

Reed,  R.  C Ithaca 3d 

Reidv,  J.  B. Ithaca 2d 

Rosenthal,  J.  W New  York  City 2d 

vSeaman,  A.  M Ithaca 2d 
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Shaw,  C.  E Perry  City 3c 

Simons,  F.  B Volney ist 

Smith,  E.  I.J Kennedy ist 

Spencer,  C.  J. Jasper ist 

Stroud,  B.  B. Ithaca ist 

Udall,  D.  H Craftsbury,  Vt 3d 

Ward,  A.  R Ithaca 3d 

Wilbur,  B.  R Clear  Creek ist 

Wilder,  J.  L Ithaca 3d 

Zimmer,  L.  L Weedsport ist 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  TAKING  WORK  IN  THE  VETER- 
INARY COLLEGE 

Mitchell,  W.  J Ithaca 

Stone,  G.  T. Binghamton 


SHORT  COURSE  FOR  PRACTITIONERS 

Childs,  T.  S Saratoga  Springs 

Dodds,  W.  G Canandaigua 

Doyle,  E.  B Moravia 

French,  O.  B Honeoye  Falls 

Kellogg,  D.  M Farmer 

Killip,  H Batavia 

Morrison,  A.  S Chesterville,  Ontario,  Canada 

Salisbury,  W.  H Clifton  Springs 

Vorhis,  E.  F Owego 

Williams,  M,  D Middleport 

Special  Students  in  Short  Course  ■* 

Pinckney,  S.  V Pontiac,  111. 

STUDENTS  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  TAKING 

ONE  YEAR  MORE  OR  LESS  OF  VETERINARY 

INSTRUCTION 

Arnold,  Mary Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Baker,  A.  W West  Dryden   1 

Barlow,  F.  S South  Onondaga 

Bradley,  E.  C Madrid   I 

Brown,  W.  M Unadilla  Forks 

Bruns,  G.  J Niagara  Falls 

Button,  H.  F Cottons 

Caldwell,  E.  ly Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 


^ 
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Carter,  William West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cleruents,  D.  H I^iberty 

Cole,  Asa  C Uttle  Falls 

Cole,  Claude  C Ovid 

Cowden,  C.  W Versailles 

Cowell,  A.  W Auburn 

Crary,  W.  R Liberty 

Crosby,  R Wayne 

Crouch,  H.  E. Cohocton 

Dunham,  John Old  Chatham 

Gerow,  C.  H Washingtonville 

Glazier,  C Dryden 

Harding,  A.  B Hornellsville 

Harter,  J.  W Columbia 

Hetherington,  A.  L Big  Flats 

Holmes,  E.  M Franklinville 

Holton,  N.  E Collins  Center 

Hopper,  H.  A Ithaca 

Hosford,  G.  W Mexico 

Hunziker,  O.  F Zurich,  Switzerland 

Kelly,  C.  M Burke 

Kelsey,  C.  E North  Tonawanda 

King,  \V.  E. South  Kortright 

Kraatz,  C.  H. Akron, 

Lacey,  F.  W. Black  Creek 

Lauder,  A.  G Binghamton 

McLallen,  H,  C Trumansburgh 

McMahon,  Thomas Stamford 

Marsh,  R.  A New  Britain,  Conn. 

Matthews,  A.  S Buffalo 

Matthews,  R.  B Scranton,  Pa. 

Morgan,  Wm.  M Seaford,  Del. 

Moulton,  L.  H. Cuba 

Newkirk,  F.  A Liberty 

Phelps,  E.  M Cortland 

Phillips,  C Thornton 

Place,  Ira  T South  West  Oswego 

Potter,  L.  E New  Britain,  Conn. 

Procter,  Percy,  Jr Oakland,  Md. 

Reed,  Mabel Somerville,  N.  J. 

Richards,  F.  H Enfield,  Mass. 

Roberts,  G.  V.  Jr. Port  Byron 

Roberts,  S.  W Remsen 

Rogers,  Harriette Garrison 

Ruggles,  A.  G Annapolis,  N.  S.,  Can. 

Sackett,  G Irving 

Sagendorph,  A.  H. Spencer,  Mass. 

Sanford,  E.  B Honeoye  Falls 

Sawai,  Zeuhichi Kitagun,  Ehima,  Japan 

Schrader,  A.  H Wellsville 

Shafer,  A.  F Olean 

Shapley,  S.  L. Randallsville 
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Shepson,  H.  M Farmer 

Snyder,  J.  I.   Marion 

Steward,  F.  H Kirk 

Stewart,  M.  F Mariposa 

Tiffany,  J.  B Hop  Bottom,  Pa. 

Tucker,  G.  M Albany 

Ulmer,  R,  D Hepburn,  Pa. 

Van  Vleet,  B.  S North  Hector 

Vreeland,  J.  A. Irona 

Walker,  J.  C Linwood 

Welling,  C.  S Johnsonville 

West,  George  H Reber 

Wiese,  N.  E W^awarsing 

Williamson,  O.  E West  Township 

Winters,  H.  B Smithboro 

Wright,  C.  W W^orcester,  Mass. 

SUMMARY 

*Veterinary  Students 45 

7 Veterinary  Short  Course  Students 11 

JPartial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College 

of  Agriculture 76 

Total 132 


*The  Veterinary  Students  are  working  for  a  degree  or  having  already  grad- 
uated at  a  Veterinary  College,  are  taking  graduate  work  to  perfect  themselves  in 
special  branches,  or  finally  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their 
veterinary  education  obtained  in  too  short  a  time  or  with  inferior  facilities. 

fVeterinary  Short  Course  Students  are  practitioners  of  Veterinar}'  Medicine 
for  whom  a  special  course  is  given  (see  pp.  36-40),  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
the  latest  and  most  successful  methods  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  This 
course  also  offers  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  advancement  in 
the  sciences  which  form  the  basis  for  all  good  medical  work. 

JPartial  course  veterinary  students  are  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
purpose  as  future  agriculturalists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinary  science 
as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care,  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals.  This 
part  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  .state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
hygienic  precautions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  onlj-  of  the 
animals  but  of  man. 


« 


CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 


PUBI.ICATIONS 


1 .  The  Cornell  University  Register.     This  is  the  general  publication 

of  the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and 
departments.  It  also  contains  a  catalog  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, the  Faculty  and  the  Students. 

2.  Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

3.  Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission 

to  advanced  standing  and  for  university  scholarships. 

4.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 

5.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

6.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

8.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

9.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

10.  Announcement  of  summer  courses  in  medicine. 

11.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 

12.  Bulletins  of  the  Cornell   University   Agricultural   Experiment 

Station. 

13.  Teachers'  leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements 
may  be  had  upon  application.  Address  :  The  Registrar  of  Cornell 
University^  Ithaca,  N.    V. 


Cornell  University 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COI.LEGES 


GRADUATE   DEPARTMENT 
Degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 
Degree,  A.B. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  IvIy.B. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Degree,  M.D.     New  York  City  and  Ithaca. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Degree,  D.V.M. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Degree,  B.S.A. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Degree,  B.S.F. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Degree,  B.Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Degree,  CB. 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Degree,  M.E). 


Vulvi 


The  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College 


THE  ueBARy 

OF  THE 
UNIVERiimiFiUhMS 


"THERE  IS  HEREBY  ESTABI^ISHED 
A  STATE  VETERINARY  COI^IyEGE 
AT  CORNEl.Iv  UNIVERSITY" 

Laws  of  New  York,  18^4,  p.  J07. 


CALENDAR  OF  THE   NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE  AND  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


1902-1903 


First  Term 

Sept.  i6,  Tuesday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  23,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.   Matriculation  of  new  .students.   Uni- 
versity scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  24,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  25,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 
Sept.  26,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  at 

Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12:00  M. 
Oct.    15,  Wednesday,  latest  date  for  announcing  subject  of  Theses  for  D.V.M. 
Nov.  27,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  day, 
Dec.   24,  Wednesday,  Christmas  recess  begins. 
Jan.     6,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 
Jan.   II,  Sunday,  Founder's  Day. 
Jan.  30,  Friday,  First  term  closes. 

Second  Term 

Feb.     2,  Monday,  Registration  for  second  term. 

Feb.  22,  Sunday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Apr.     4,  Saturday,  Easter  recess  begins. 

Apr.   14,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Apr.  15,  Wednesday,  I,atest  date  for  receiving  application  for  Fellowships  and 

Graduate  Scholarships. 
May     I,  Friday,  l,atest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for    advanced    and    D.V.M. 

degrees. 
May  30,  Saturday,  Decoration  Day. 
June  II,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 
June  12,  Friday,  Entrance  examinations  begin. 
June  14,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  sermon. 
June  16,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

June  17,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
June  18,  Thursday,  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Commencement. 

Suinm.er   Session 

1902 

June  25,  Wednesday,  Summer  term  (of  ten  weeks)  in  Entomology  and  Inver 

brate  Zoology,  and  in  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology  begins. 
July     7,  Monday,  Registration  for  Summer  Session  (of^  six  weeks). 
July     8,  Tuesday,  Summer  Session  begins. 
Aug.  16,  Saturday,  Summer  Session  ends. 
Sept.    2,  Tuesday  Summer  term  in  Entomology  and  Geology  ends. 

First  Term,  1903-1904 

Sept.  15,  Tuesday,  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  22,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.    Matriculation  of  new  students.! 

University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  23,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  24,  Thursday,  Registration  of  matriculated  students. 
Sept.  25,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University 

Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12:00  M. 

Tuition  Fees,  Etc. 

All  fees,  including  tuition,  laboratory,  etc.,  will  be  payable  at  the  begrinnii 
of  each  term. 
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OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  in  which  are  included 
the  following  State  Officers  :  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  ;  also  the  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 


VETERINARY  COI.LEGE  COUNCIL 

The  President  of  Cornell  University,  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN. 

The  Director  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor  ]AM.^S  LAW. 

From  the  Board  of  Trustees,  MYNDKRSE  VAN  CLEEF. 

The  Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  EMMONS  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Professor  WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Professor  VERANUS  A.  MOORE. 

CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Secretary  of  the  Council. 


INSTRUCTING  STAFF  OF  THE 
NEW    YORK    STATE   VETERINARY    COLLEGE 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  President. 

JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.  V.S. ,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Parasitism. 

SIMON  HENRY  GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology, 
and  Em.bryology. 

VERANUS  ALVA  MOORE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  Meat  Inspection. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Zootechny,  and  furisprudence. 

PIERRE  AUGUSTINE  FISH,  D.Sc,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  Professorof 
Comparative  Physiology,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

GRANT  SHERMAN  HOPKINS,  D.Sc,  D.  V.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Anatomical  Methods. 

RAYMOND  CLINTON  REED,  Ph.B.,  D.V.M.,  Instructor  in  Com- 
parative Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

JOSEPH  LOT  WILDER,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

FRED  FORBES  BUSHNELL,  B.Agr.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

JOHN  BERNARD  REIDY,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 


CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Clerk  of  the  College. 
RALPH  MINTHORNE  BROWN,  A.B.,  Librarian  of  the  Roswell  P. 
Flower  Library. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN  CALDWELL,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
culiural  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ISAAC  PHILLIPS  ROBERTS,  M.Agr.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

JOSEPH  ELLIS  TREVOR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry 
and  Physical  Chemistry. 

HENRY  HIRAM  WING,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  Dairy  Husbandry. 

BENJAMIlNT  freeman  KINGSBURY,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  in  Microscopy.  Histology  and  Embryology. 

BMIL  MONIN  CHAMOT,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Ana- 
lytical and  Sanitary  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

SAMUEL  HOWARD  BURNETT,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Bacter- 
iology. 
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WILLIAM  CROOKS  THRO,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology. 

GERSHAM  FRANKLIN  WHITE,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

WILLIAM  FREDERIC  WISMAR,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

ALVIN  W.  BAIRD,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia  Medica. 

O.  P.  JOHNSTON,  V-B..^.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia  Medica. 

WALTER  WELLS  HOOVER,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica. 

REUBEN  PAUL  HIGGINS,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica. 

GEORGE  WILBERT  QOTTl^,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY 

The  President  of  the    University,    JACOB   GOULD    SCHURMAN, 

2  Morrill  Hall. 
The  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor  JAMES  LAW^  Room 

2,  s.  e.  corner,  ist  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
Professor  WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  Room  3,  n.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
Professor  PIERRE  A.  FISH,  Room  11,  n.  w.  corner,  2d  floor. 
Professor  GRANT  S.  HOPKINS,  Room  12,  n.  e.  corner,  2d  floor. 
Professor  VERANUS  A.  MOORE,  Room  13,  s.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Instructor  ^KYMOJ:^!)  C.  REED,  Room  17,  n.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Veterinary  College  Clerk,  CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Room  i,  s. 

w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
Librarian,  RALPH  M.  BROWN,  Room  9,  s.  e.  corner,  2d  floor. 
The  Stud  Groom,   ALBERT  F.  SCHABER,    Cottage  east   of    Main 

Building  (see  plan,  p.  7). 


FOUNDATION 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York,  1894, 
p.  307.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University, 
June  10,  1894,  the  location  of  the  College  upon  the  University  Campus 
was  authorized.  It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  University 
does  not  undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  or  maintenance  of  the  College,  it  does  consent  to  furnish 
instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its  curriculum 
upon  such  terms  as  ma)^  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provisions  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  College  were  made,  and  finally  in 
1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it 
was  enacted  that  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  administration.     (For  officers  of  administration,  see 

P-3)- 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College  :  "  The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by 
chapter  i^j  of  the  laws  0/1894,  shall  be  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college  shall  be  : 
to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  animals,  including  such  as  are  communic2ible  to  man  and 
such  as  cause  epizootics  among  live  stock  ;  to  investigate  the  econotnical 
questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  more  profitable  breeding,  rear- 
ing and  utilization  of  animals  ;  to  produce  reliable,  standard  prepara- 
tions of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  productions  to  be  used  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conducting  of  sanitary 
work  by  approved  modern  methods  ;  and  to  give  instruction  in  the 
normal  structure  and  function  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  pathology, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  anim.al  diseases,  and  in  all  m^atters  per- 
taining to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  and  correlatively  to 
the  human  family  .'^ 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded  to 
raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  (9,450,000),  and  their  value 
(|i3 1, 200,000),  with  a  yearly  product,  in  milk  alone,  of  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  United  States  a  value  in  live  stock  of, 
approximately,  13,200,000,000,  and  a  yearly  sale,  in  Chicago  alone,  of 
f  250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning  and  skill 
can  do  for  the  fostering  of  this  great  industry.  Another  considera- 
tion is  that  the  normal  permanent  fertilization  of  the  soil  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  live  stock  kept,  and  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
animals,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is  steadily  exhausted  ;  so  that 
the  health  and  improvement  of  animals  and  the  fostering  of  animal 
industry,  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  wealth.  Another, 
and  no  less  potent  argument,  for  the  highest  standard  of  veterinary 
education,  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  human  race.  With  a 
long  list  of  communicable  diseases,  which  are  common  to  man  and 
beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal  of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis — 
also  the  most  prevalent  affection  in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts, 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of 
such  contagion  in  our  live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of 
the  most  highly  trained  experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of 
veterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  to  recognize  and  suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock 
owner  of  his  profits,  and  cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks 
and  herds  against  pestilences  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim, 
so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a  centre  of 
investigation,  looking  towards  such  improvements  in  the  breeding, 
care  and  management  of  animals  as  may  enhance  their  market  value 
and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable  ;  towards  discoveries  in 
therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and  men  from  conta- 
gion ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  compounds  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  imnmnizing.  So  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowlege  points 
so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  that  to  neglect  this  field  at  the 
present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.     Apart  from  discov- 
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€ry,  the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic 
products  which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and 
private  practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  is  an 
object  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  combination  in  one  institution 
of  educational  facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in  modern  medical 
methods,  is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work  in  all 
departments,  and  the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent 
student. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on 
the  campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  Kast  Avenue,  and 
facing  the  University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  avenue  con- 
vey students  and  visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca,  with  its 
population  of  12,000  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  262 
miles  distant  from  New  York  City,  and  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware, 
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Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  The 
University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city  and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20  miles  of  valley 
and  lake.  They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which  125  are  used  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics  and 
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zootechnics.  On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professors'  houses,  5 
fraternity  houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in 
number,  as  follows  : 

The  Main  Building.  142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base 
of  Gouveneur  marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone, and  terra  cotta  ornamentation.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
museum  and  rooms  of  the  director  (Dr.  Ivaw),  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics,  and  the  business  office.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  to  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology, reading  room,  library  and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  ofl&ces  and  laboratories  of  pathology  and  bac- 
teriology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is 
a  structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the 
anatomical  laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  medicine 
and  surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement,  the  walls  lined 
by  enameled  white  brick,  and  the  ceilings  covered  with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boiler  and 
Engine  Room,  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instruments, 
water,  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the  facilities 
for  demonstration,  have  been  especially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  "Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with 
box  and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary  appli- 
ances. The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of 
painted  sheet  steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely  sep- 
arated from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer  door. 
It  has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified  brick  and 
painted  sheet  steel  ceilings. 

The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with 
every  convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and  pre- 
paring pathological  specimens. 

The  Shed  51  by  20  feet,  next  the  operating  theatre  is  devoted  to 
clinical  uses. 
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These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of 
State  buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment 
has  been  made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original 
research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities 
for  instruction  see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  15-32. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Admission  on  Certificate. — For  admission  the  candidate  must 
possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of  New 
York  (Ivawsof  1895,  Ch.  860).  As  evidence  that  the  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  Regents  issue  "Veterinary  Student  certifi- 
cates," and  one  of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and  filed 
with  the  Director  of  the  college. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary  educational  requirement  for 
admission  is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
course  requiring  at  least  48  academic  Regent's  counts  in  a  registered 
academy  or  high  school,  or  he  must  have  had  preliminary  education 
considered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully  equivalent.  [By  a 
ruling  of  the  Regents,  24  academic  counts  will  be  accepted  for  the 
certificate  up  to  January  i,  1905.] 

The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  required  aca- 
demic course  any  one  of  the  following  : 

1 .  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one 
full  year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college 
or  university,  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard, 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  exam- 
inations equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year 
or  to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regent's  pass  cards  for  any  48  academic  counts  or  any  regents' 
diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course 
of  five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equiva- 
lents from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 
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8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  or  for  the  acceptance  as 
equivalents  of  work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or 
of  other  states,  not  under  the  Regents,  address  :  Examination  Depart- 
ment, University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. ) 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students  with  a 
"Regents  Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  without 
further  examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate,  ad- 
mission may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  en- 
trance examinations  as  follows  : 

The  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  24  regents'  counts, 
must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  examination :  (The  number 
of  counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis. 

English  (8).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2).  American  History 
and  Civics  (2).  Plane  Geometry  (4).  Algebra  (4).  Elementary 
French  or  German  (4). 

For  an  equivalent  of  the  remaining  24  regents'  counts  the  appli- 
cant may  elect  a  sufficient  number  from  any  combination  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Elementary  French  (4).  Elementary  German  (4).  Advanced 
French  (6).  Advanced  German  (6).  Entrance  Greek  (11).  Latin^ 
Caesar  and  Grammar  (8).  Latin,  Vergil,  Cicero  and  Composition  (7). 
Physics  (4).    Chemistry  (4).    Botany  (4).    Geology  (4).    Zoology  (4). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each 
subject,  consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1901-1902,  pp. 
33-49.  (The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application,  see  inside  of  the 
cover  at  the  end  of  this  announcement). 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  (see  p.  9) ,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion 
of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person 
will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  in  September. 
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Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send 
or  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director, 
James  Law,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid 
delay  these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order 
that  the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
may  be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may 
deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  pre- 
vious course  of  study  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  called  to  the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     (See  pp.  9-10,  and  Appendix  B). 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work. — The  ample  facil- 
ities for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to 
graduates  of  this  institution  and  of  other  Colleges  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements and  undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent,  (See pp.  9-10). 
For  a  course  for  Veterinarians  see  p.  35. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION. 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the 
last  of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d  page 
of  the  cover). 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Professor  Law. 

Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for 
exact  day  and  date )  the  student  must  register  with  the  University 
Registrar,  Room  9  A,  Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with  the 
University  Registrar,  he  must  register  the  same  day  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Dr.  Fish,  Room  11,  2d  floor,  of  the 
Veterinary  College.  "No  STUDENT,  after  having  been  once  ad- 
mitted TO  THE  University,  wii,i,  be  ai.i,owed  to  register  after 

THE  CI,OSE  OF  THE    REGISTRATION    Day,    EXCEPT   BY  SPECIAI,  PER- 
MISSION OF  THE  Faculty." 
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REaUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(D.V.M. )  the  candidate  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements 
(pp.  9  and  lo)  and  successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the  sched- 
ule of  studies  given  below. 

The  thesis  required  in  the  last  year  (see  schedule)  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  opportunity  to  investigate  some  subject  in  which  he 
has  become  particularly  interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second 
term  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  examina- 
tions in  the  following  subjects  :  Anatomy  ;  Comparative  Physiology 
and  Materia  Medica  ;  Medicine  and  Zymotic  Diseases  ;  Surgery  and 
Obstetrics  ;  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 

SCHEDULE    OF    COURSES    LEADING   TO   THE   DEGREE 
OF   VETERINARY   MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

To  complete  this  schedule  requires  I26j4  University  hours  or 
counts.  The  actual  hours  that  the  student  is  required  to  be  present 
at  lectures,  recitations  and  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work  during  the 
entire  course  of  three  years  is  3566. 

FIRST     YEAR 

Fii'sc  Term  Second  Term. 


loorganic  Chemistry, 

Department  of  Chemistry, 
Course  i,  a,  b,  c.  (6  Counts).  I  bourse  i  (8  Counts). 


Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology, 


2  I,ectu res  weekly Total    34        I        2  lycctures  weekly Total    34 

2  Recitations  weekly 34  2  Recitations  weekl}' 34 

5  Hours  laboratorj^  work 85        |        12  Hours  laboratory  work 204 

Anatomy.    Course  10.     (13  Counts.) 

2  lyectures  weekly Total    34        j        2  I,ectures  weekly Total    34 

15  hours  laboratory  work 255  9  Hours  laboratory  work 153 


Comparative  Physiology. 
Course  20.     (2  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly Total 

(In  January  4  recitations.) 


Comparative  Physiology. 

Courses  21,  22.    (5  Counts). 

3  Lectures  weekly Total    51 

5  Hours  I^aboratory  work... 85 

llrioe  Analysis. 
Course  23.     (i  Count.) 

3  Hours  laboratory  work Total    51 

Breeds  and  Breeding  (Department  of  Agriculture).    Cour.ses  11,  21.  (4  Counts). 

2  L,ectures  weekly Total    24       |       3  Lectures  weekly. Total 

(Sep.  27-Dec.  23.) 


SCHEDULE   OE  STUDIES 
SECOND  YEAR 


13 


First  Term 

Anatoniy.  Course  11.  (10  Counts.) 

1  I^ecture  weekly Total     17 

20  Hours  laboratory  work 340 

Pharmacology.  Course  25.  (2  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weeklj- Total    34 

iMateria  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Course  26.    (2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  laboratory  work Total    85 

Geoerai Surgery.  Course  30.  (i>|  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    24 

(Sep.  26-Dec.  23.) 

Surgical  Exercises. 

Cour.se  31.    (%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sep.  26-Dec.  23.) 

General  Pathology  and  Pathological 

Histology.    Course  40.  (4  Counts). 

2  Recitations  weekh- Total    34 

6  Hours  laboratory  work 102 


Second  Term 


Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics.  Course  36. 

(4  Counts.) 

4  Lectures  weekly Total    63 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics. 

Courses  34,  53.    (6  Counts.) 

12  Hours  weekly Total  204 

Bacteriology.  Course  43.  (6  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    34 

10  Hours  laboratory  work 170 


Medicine.    Course  50.     (6  Counts.) 


Total 
3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly__     51 


Total 
3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly—    51 


Sanitary  Science  or  Parasitism.    Course  51  or  52.     (4  Counts. 


Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly__    34 


Total 

2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly..     34 


THIHD  YEAR 


First  Term 

Therapeutics.  Course 28.  (i  Count.) 
Lecture  weekly Total 


Surgery— Head,  etc.   Course  32. 
(2  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    34 

Surgical  Exercises.  Course 31.  (%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sept.  26-Dec.  23.) 

Jurisprudence.  Course  35.  (>i  Count.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total        8 

(During  month  of  January.) 


Second  Term 

Materia  Medica.  Course  27.  (2  Counts.) 
2  Recitations  weekly Total    34 

Surgery— Limbs,  etc.  Course  33. 
(4  Counts.) 

Total 
4  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly..    68 
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Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics.    Courses  34  and  53.     (12  Counts.) 
12  Hours  weekly Total  204       |        12  Hours  weekly ..Total  204 


Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat 

Inspection.  Course 41.  (2  Counts). 
2  Lectures  weekly Total    34 


Toxicology.    Course  67,  Chemistry. 
iJ4  counts) 

2  I,ectures  weekly Total  24 

(Feb.-May.) 


Medicine.     Course  50.     (6  Counts.) 

Total        I  Total 

3  l,ectures  or  recitations  weekly.-    51        |       3  I^ectures  or  recitations  weekly..    51 

Parasitism  or  Sanitary  Science.    Course  52  or  51.    (4  Counts). 

Total       I  Total 

2  l,ectures  or  recitations  weekly..    34       |       2  l,ectures  or  recitations  weekly. _    34 

Research  and  Tliesis.     (6  Counts.) 

7J^   Hours  laboratory,    clinical  or  other  research  work  weekly  throughout 
the  year — Total  255 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper, 
the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal  of 
the  college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when 
authorization  was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University  (p.  5,  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the 
university  of  especial  value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  men- 
tioned the  museums  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  including 
Entomology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany,  and  of  Geology.  The  Uni- 
versity L/ibrary,  with  its  250,000  bound  volumes,  40,000  pamphlets 
and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as  freely  open 
to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  other  university  students  ( see  also 
Flower  Library). 

The  Departments  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and 
methods,  are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  studies,  pp.  12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  various 
departments  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  students 
and  may  be  elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ments. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  the  university  chemical 
building,  Morse  Hall.  This  building  is  used  solely  for  chemistry  and 
is  fully  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  and  material.  The  labora- 
tories furnish  the  most  ample  accommodation  for  practical  work,  and 
the  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  specimens,  demonstrations  and 
lantern  views.  The  chemical  library,  in  the  building  and  accessible 
to  students,  contains  complete  sets  of  all  important  journals,  and  is 
very  fully  supplied  with  works  of  reference  and  standard  books  on 
chemistry  and  allied  subjects. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  department  with  its  40  or  more  courses^ 
one  may  consult  the  University  Register  or  the  special  announcement 
of  the  chemical  department  (see  3d  page  of  cover.) 
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Courses 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must  be 
taken  in  the  order  here  indicated. 

1.  Elementary,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.— This  consists  of 
two  lectures  (T.  and  Th.  ii),  two  recitations  T.,  Th.,  12,  and 
5  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly  T.  2-5.  S.  11-1.30.  First 
term.    Professors  C.\iyD\VKr,i,  and  Trevor  and  Instructor 

67.  Toxicology. — Two  lectures  weekly,  Feb.  4  to  May  4.  M.,  W., 
9.     vSecond  term.     Ch.  L.  R.,  2.     Assist.  Professor  Chamot. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

As  indicated  b)'  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
in  vertebrate  histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and 
embryologic  technic  ;  and  opportunities  for  rearch  in  all  of  these 
subjects.  For  all  of  the  courses  the  department  is  well  supplied  with 
the  best  modern  apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  Stimson  Hall.  They  consist  of  a  large  general  labor- 
atory, a  research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room  and  two  laboratories 
for  the  instructing  staff  where  also  special  demonstrations  of  difficult 
subjects  are  given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct 
contact  with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures 
to  give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practised  by 
each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  vv^ay,  but  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  personal 
work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that  might  be 
learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or  from 
specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 

Courses 

1.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology.  2  lectures,  M.,W., 
at  8  ;  2  recitations,  Tu.,  Th.  at  8,  and  12  hours  of  laboratory 
work  weekly  during  the  second  half  year.     Professor  Gagb, 
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Assistant  Professor  Kingsbub  y  and  Assistants  Thro,  Hoob- 
I.ER,  WhiTK,  Bunker,  Bean  and  Wismar. 

Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of 
mounting  microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  all 
the  subsequent  work  of  the  department.  The  work  begins  February 
3  and  extends  until  February  14. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of 
histologic  investigation  and  demonstration.  The  work  begins  February 
16  and  extends  until  April  26. 

Embryology. — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of  em- 
bryology in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
chick  and  the  pig,  and  in  man.  It  begins  April  27  and  extends  until 
June  5. 

4.  Research  in  Histolog^y  and  Embryology. — Laboratory  work 
8  or  more  hours  per  week  with  Seminary  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for 
the  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wish- 
ing to  undertake  special  investigations  in  histology  and  em- 
bryology. Professor  Gage  and  Assistant  Professor  Kings- 
bury. 

Course  4  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i,  or 
its  equivalent  in  some  other  University.  Drawing,  (course  9, 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  or  its  equivalent)  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indispensable  for  the 
most  successful  work  in  this  course. 

Subjects  for  theses  should  be  decided  upon  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  that  material  in  suitable  stages  of  development  and 
physiologic  activity  may  be  prepared. 

6.  Seminary.  One  lecture  or  seminary  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged.  At  the  seminary,  there  will  be  presented  reports 
of  special  methods  and  the  results  of  advanced  work.  Pro- 
fessor Gage. 

ANATOMY 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects 
of  the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related 
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to  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  to  direct  attention,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  correlation  of  structure  and  function  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those 
parts  most  subject  to  surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  how- 
ever, is  placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way,  and 
every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts  of  the  horse,  or 
ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals  as  may  prove  most  expe- 
dient, before  taking  his  final  examinations. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain 
of  the  viscera  ;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems 
and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  the  skeletons 
in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford  valuable  assistance. 
In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of  specimens  which 
illustrate,  in  a  typical  manner,  some  of  the  more  important  anatom- 
ical features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  ventilation  of  the  laboratory  is  nearly  perfect,  fresh  air  being 
forced  into  the  room  by  large  fans  situated  in  the  basement.  The 
entire  volume  of  air  in  the  laboratory  can  be  changed  every  5  minutes 
without  creating  any  perceptible  draft.  The  constant  supply  of  an 
abundance  of  pure  air  is  an  especially  important  feature  in  a  dissect- 
ing room. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  ana- 
tomical material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  horse,  ox,  sheep  and 
swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  both  adult  and  in  all  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Courses 

10.  General  and  Descriptive  Veterinary  Anatomy. — Through 

the  year.  Two  lectures,  T.,  Th.,  9;  minimum  number  of 
hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work,  10.  From  Sept.  to  Feb. 
there  will  be  five  periods  of  laboratory  work.  M.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  P.  M.,  S.  A.  M.  From  Feb.  to  June  there  will  be  three 
periods,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.  ;  S.,  a.  m.  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demon- 
strators. 

11.  Descriptive  Veterinary  Anatomy. — First  Term.      One  lec- 

ture, F.,  9.  Laboratory  work  20  hours,  or  more,  per  week. 
M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.  ;  S.,  a.  m.  ;  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demon- 
strators. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  course  i. 
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12.     Research  and  Thesis  or  Special  Regional  Anatomy.   7>^ 

hours     weekly     of    laboratory    and    other    research    work. 
Throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Hopkins. 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  im- 
portant topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greatest  use  to  the  student,  in 
comprehending  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  body.  Without  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  normal  functions,  it  is  obviously  use- 
less to  attempt  progress  in  the  proper  conception  of  diseased  con- 
ditions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recitation  and 
lecture  room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  and  understanding  of  the  perspective  and  symmetry  of 
a  subject  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histologi- 
cal preparations,  dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  department  has  a  good  library  of  modern  elementary  and 
advanced  text  books  on  physiology  and  students  are  urged  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary 
College.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new 
apparatus.  The  equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils, 
sphygmographs,  cardiographs,  circulation  schemas,  tambours,  centri- 
fuges, microscopes,  and  other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory 
work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted  to  pur- 
sue their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 

Courses 

20.  Physiology  Recitations.— Two  hours  weekly.    First  term.    T., 

W. ,  10.     During  the  month  of  January  there  will  be  two  ad- 
ditional recitations  weekly.     M.,  F.,  II.     Dr.  Fish. 

21.  Physiology  Lectures. — Three  hours  weekly.     Second  term. 

T.,  Th.,  F.,  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

22.  Physiological  Laboratory. — A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted 

to  chemical  physiology.     Artificial  digestive  juices  are  tested 
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upon  the  various  kinds  of  foodstuffs  by  the  students  and  care- 
ful notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Milk,  Bile  and  Blood 
are  also  studied  including  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
latter.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Students  are  to  obtain  and 
preserve  graphic  records  of  these  phenomena,  wherever  pos- 
sible. Certain  experiments  requiring  special  apparatus  and 
care  are  performed  by  the  instructors  as  demonstrations,  stu- 
dents assisting  when  possible.  Five  hours  each  week,  second 
term.     W.,  2-5,  Th.,  ii-i.     Dr.  Fish  and   Assistant   . 

23.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis. — Laboratory  work  devoted  to  the 

comparative  study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of  human 
urine  and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse. 
In  addition  to  the  chemical  examination  some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  a  microscopic  study  of  urinary  deposits.  So  far 
as  possible  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  and  preserve 
a  series  of  "typical  slides. ' '  Three  hours  weekly,  second  term. 
T.,  ii-i,  F.,  11-12.     Dr.  Fish  and  Assistant , 

24.  Research   and  Thesis. — lYz   hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.     Dr.  Fish. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

The  term  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  to  include 
not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation,  use  and 
physiological  action.  Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  differences, 
there  is,  in  general,  a  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the  lower 
animals  and  in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines 
and  the  study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiological  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from  the 
toxic  doses  of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for 
research  are  abundant  in  this  field. 

Courses 

26.  Materials  of  Medicine. — A  study  of  the  actions  and  uses  of 
the  various  drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection 
of  the  crude  drugs  and  their  ofHcial  preparations  is  available 
and  examined  at  the  lectures.  The  course  is  conducted  in 
the  form  of  lectures  with  short  weekly  examinations.  First 
term.     Th.,  F.,  10.     Dr.  Fish. 
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26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  Laboratory. — The  work  in 

this  course  consists  of  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inor- 
ganic drugs  ;  the  study  of  certain  crude  organic  drugs  and 
their  official  preparations  ;  in  making  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures, 
fluid  extracts,  extracts,  ointments,  pills  and  others.  Some 
exercises  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  direct  physi- 
ological action  of  a  few  selected  drugs  upon  some  of  the 
lower  animals. 

In  their  study  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise 
notes  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  examined  and 
to  make  tests  of  their  incompatibility.  In  addition  to  this 
each  student  will  have  practical  experience  in  writing  and 
compounding  prescriptions.  The  importance  of  a  discrim- 
inating and  accurate  system  for  dispensing  medicines  is  thor- 
oughly emphasized.  Five  hours  each  week.  First  term.  W., 
2-5,  Th.,  ii-i.     Dr.  Fish  and  Assistant . 

27.  Recitations    in   Materia   Medica.— Second   term.     M.,   W., 

10  A.  M.     Dr.  Fish. 

28.  Therapeutics. — The  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases.     This  sub- 

ject, standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology,  anat- 
omy, chemistry  and  botany  with  medicine  and  surgery.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
branches  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  and  second  years 
course,  in  physiology  and  pharmacology,  or  their  equiva- 
lents.    First  term,  one  lecture  each  week,     M.  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

29.  Research  and   Thesis. — 7>^    hours  weekly    throughout    the 

year.     Dr.  Fish. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— BREEDS  AND 
BREEDING 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  divisions  of  General 
Agriculture  ;  Animal  Industry  and  Dairy  Husbandry  ;  Horticulture 
and  Pomology ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  General  and  Economic 
Entomology  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respec- 
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lively.  One  hundred  and  twenty -five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the  domain 
in  managed  with  a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the 
best  methods  of  general  agriculture,  A  four  years'  rotation  is  prac- 
tised on  the  principal  field  ;  one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of 
oats  or  barley,  and  one  of  wheat.  A  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and  other  livestock  are  kept  upon 
the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are  grades,  bred  and  reared 
with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which  can  be  practised 
with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  A  four 
story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machinery,  tools, 
hay,  grain,  and  manures.  The  stationary  thresher,  feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.  The  barn 
also  furnishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  feeding 
and  rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool 
house.  Not  far  from  the  main  barn  have  been  constructed  five  build- 
ings with  suitable  yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and  rear- 
ing domestic  fowls. 

The  agriculture  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains 
and  grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  appli- 
ances for  carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations.  The 
whole  plant  is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy  consist- 
ent with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 

Courses 

The  courses  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  are 
given  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  proper  and  are  as  follows  : 

11.  Horses,  breeds  and  breeding,  feeding,  education,  care  and  driv- 
ing. First  term.  Two  lectures  weekly.  M.,  W.,  9.  Sept. 
26  to  Dec.  23.    (Morrill  Hall,  room  19.)     Professor  Roberts. 

21.  Animal  Industry. — Principles  of  breeding,  history  and  de- 
velopment, creation  and  improvement  of  dairy  and  beef 
breeds  of  cattle  (dairy  building);  principles  of  feeding,  care, 
selection  and  management  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Second 
term.  Three  lectures  weekly  ;  Practice,  one  hour  by  ap- 
pointment, for  those  electing  it.  M.,  W.,  F.,  12.  Assistant 
Professor  Wing. 
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SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,   ZOOTECHNICS    AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 

The  instruction  consists  of  class  room  and  laboratory  work  de- 
signed to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery 

CLASS-ROOM   WORK 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  27).  General  Veterinary  Surgery.  This 
course  with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
(General  Pathology)  and  Course  31  of  Surgery  (Surgical  Exercises) 
constitutes  a  complementary  group  intended  to  impart  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and 
therapeutics  and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  27),  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recita- 
tions devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body.  The 
facilities  for  instruction  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  and 
scope  of  the  college. 

The  college  possesses  an  unusually  extensive  collection  of  surgi- 
cal instruments  and  apparatus  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  home  and 
foreign  make,  illustrating  the  history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indi- 
cated by  the  means  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection  accu- 
mulated by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which  have 
been  added  the  very  valuable  private  collections  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Zuill, 
formerly  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  the  late  Dr.  John  Busteed,  founder  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  a  series  of  valuable  specimens  from  Dr.  S.  H. 
Sv/ain,  Decatur,  111.,  the  private  collection  of  Prof.  W.  L.  Williams, 
many  important  single  contributions  by  veterinarians  and  numerous 
and  constant  additions  from  the  college  clinics. 

The  museum  containing  instruments,  pathologic  and  normal 
preparations,  is  commodious,  admirably  lighted  and  arranged.  The 
material  is  well  preserved,  carefully  grouped,  labelled  and  indexed 
and  is  constantly  accessible  to  students  for  study,  in  addition  to  being 
used  for  class  demonstrations. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics 

I.ABORATORY   WORK   AND   CI,INICS. 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  Surgical 
Exercises  and  of  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Clinics. 
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The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  28  periods  of  three 
hours  each.  Having  previously  studied  surgical  anatomy  on  the 
cadaver,  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  opera- 
tions on  anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
each  exercise.  Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and 
antisepsis,  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while 
acquiring  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and 
general  characters  of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper 
habits  in  surgical  procedure. 

Obstetrical  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the 
year.  For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial 
uterus  is  fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured,  killed  and  so  placed 
in  the  artificial  uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  position  and  of 
embryotomic  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  2  to  4  p.  m.  ,  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  years  (3  terms).  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give 
necessary  attention  on  Sunday.  Students  are  notified  of  urgent  cases 
and  are  expected  to  attend  any  hour  or  day.     The  clinics  comprise  : 

I.  The  Minor  Clinic  in  which  cases  are  entered  for  examination^ 
prescription  or  minor  operation  and  are  removed  the  same  day.  This 
corresponds  closely  to  the  usual  clinics  of  veterinary  colleges. 

2.  The  Hospital  Clinic,  comprising  cases  for  major  operations  or 
extended  treatment,  and  detained  in  the  hospital  until  convalescent. 

3.  Out  door  or  Perambulating  Clinic y  comprising  important  cases 
not  readily  brought  to  the  college  such  as  difficult  labor  in  the  mare 
and  cow,  severe  fractures  in  horses  and  cattle  and  other  cases  of  suffi- 
cient interest  which  are  attended  at  the  owner's  premises. 

Every  case  of  each  class  is  entered  under  a  serial  number  and 
assigned  to  a  student  who  is  required  to  examine,  diagnose,  operate 
upon  and  care  for  it  until  discharged  at  which  time  he  must  file  a  com- 
plete daily  record  of  the  case.  These  records  are  bound,  carefully 
indexed  and  placed  in  the  library  for  reference  and  study. 

The  surgical  and  obstetric  clinics  (distinct  from  those  of  medi- 
cine, parasites  and  contagious  diseases)  reach  approximately  800 
cases  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  much  greater  than  many  times 
the  number  superficially  observed  by  students  in  a  paid  clinic. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  gives  un- 
usual opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the 
cases,  the  variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each 
case  for  purposes  of  instruction.     The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a 
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large  number  of  dogs,  cats  and  pet  animals,  and  horses  affected  with 
lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work  animals,  while 
the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  an  unusually  varied  and 
instructive  clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  cas- 
tration and  spaying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing,  dairying 
and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to  both  city  and 
country  practice.  Numerous  cases,  especially  those  of  major  surgical 
operations  are  drawn  from  a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles.  We  thus  offer 
the  widest  range  of  clinical  material  in  relation  to  age  and  species  of 
animal  and  character  of  disease. 

The  hospital  wards  with  accommodations  for  24  horses  and  cattle 
are  almost  constantly  filled.  The  hospital  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity  and  equipped  with  every  convenience  to  insure  comfort 
to  patient  and  student. 

As  each  member  of  the  veterinary  faculty  is  exclusively  employed 
by  the  college  and  is  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  private  practice,  all 
reasonable  effort  is  exercised  to  lead  owners  to  enter  animals  in  the 
free  clinics  instead  of  diverting  special  cases  to  private  practice. 

The  college  clinics  being  wholly  free,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  animal,  the  severity  of  the  proposed  operation  or  the  owner's 
ability  or  willingness  to  pay,  obviates  the  usual  disadvantages  of  free 
clinics  where  largely  inferior  animals,  the  propert}^  of  poor  and  fre- 
quently careless  people,  are  presented  in  a  state  of  health  and  with 
general  surroundings  not  propitious  for  testing  the  value  of  a  line  of 
treatment  or  of  following  it  to  a  successful  issue,  failing  consequently 
to  impart  the  desired  knowledge,  interest  or  enthusiasm  to  the  stu- 
dent, which  results  when  he  has  to  deal  with  animals  of  the  same 
general  character  and  value  as  those  met  with  in  ordinary  veterinary 
practice. 

All  operations,  with  rare  exceptions  in  unusually  difficult  cases, 
are  performed  by  competent  students  in  turn,  under  proper  supervi- 
sion, thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  any  desired  operation  supported  by 
that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 

We  thus  offer  a  free  clinic  in  which  major  operations  on  animals 
of  value  are  carried  out  by  students,  and  the  patients  detained  and 
cared  for  without  charge  for  professional  service.  The  operating  room 
has  cement  floors,  glass  and  iron  walls  and  ceiling, heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  fitted  with  the  best  operating  tables,  stocks 
and  other  apparatus  procurable,  for  confining  and  restraining  animals 
with  the  working  of  which  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  familiar. 
Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used  in  painful  oper- 
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ations,  always  administered  by  the  student.  Instruments  and  appara- 
tus of  the  most  improved  patterns  are  kept  directly  at  hand  in  the 
operating  room,  the  student  becoming  familiar  with  their  good  and 
bad  points  by  actual  use.  New  instruments  of  improved  patterns  are 
constantly  being  designed  and  tested.  A  complete  equipment  for 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery  is  in  constant  use  by  the  students  and 
every  facility  given  to  learn  the  most  advanced  methods  of  anaesthesia 
and  asepsis. 

Special  investigations  in  relation  to  surgical  diagnosis,  pathology 
and  treatment  are  constantly  being  carried  on,  the  material  for  such 
work  being  abundant.  Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied 
as  needed,  and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
various  investigations,  becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  but  inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the 
many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus  be- 
come better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and  properly  with  the  many 
atypical  cases  constantly  occurring  in  general  practice. 

OBSTETRICS 

Course  36  (see  page  28),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations^ 
is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  Obstetric  clinics  are 
most  available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embr3'ology, 
obstetric  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Models  and  valuable  museum  preparations  are  used  for  illustration. 
Our  location  permits  of  the  securing  of  much  valuable  clinical  ma- 
terial, obstetric  cases  being  attended  free  at  the  owner's  premises  by 
the  class,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  professor.  The  students 
are  in  this  way  brought  into  actual  contact  with  a  class  of  cases  the 
proper  handling  of  which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectively  taught. 

ZOOTECHNICS 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  (see  courses  11  and  21,  p.  22),  covering  the  various  breeds 
of  domestic  animals,  the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  15  lectures  is  given 
dealing  especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals 
in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general 
resume  of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary 
science. 
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JURISPRUDENCE 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year,  dealing  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians, 
to  the  public,  to  stock  owners  and  professional  colleagues  ;  methods 
of  making  and  recording  examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 
Courses 

SURGERY 

30.  General  Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  September  26,  to 

December  24,  Th.,  9,  F.,  11.     Professor  W.  L.  Wilwams. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  passed 
course  10,  in  Anatomy,  course  21  in  Physiology,  and  course  i 
in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

31.  Surgical    Exercises. — Three   hours   per  week   of    laboratory 

work  from  September  26  to  December  24.  \V.  (2d  year), 
F.  (3rd  year),  9  to  12.  Professor  W.  Iv.  W11.1.IAMS  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  WlIvDER. 

Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 

This  course  is  given  each  year,  and  is  pursued  by  second 
and  third  year  students,  that  is,  each  student  takes  the  course 
twice. 

32.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and    Chest. — Two  lectures  or 

recitations  per  week.     First  term,  M.,  T.,  11.     Professor  W. 

L.  WlIvWAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 

urinary System  and  Castration. — Four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions weekly.  Second  term,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  P\,  11.  Professor 
W.  L.  W11.1.IAMS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  is  the  same  as  for  course 
32.  This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year 
students  in  1903  and  1904.  See  course  36  with  which  it 
alternates. 
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34.  Surgical  Clinics. — Twelve  hours  or  more  per  week  throughout 

the  year.     M. ,  T. ,  W. ,  Th. ,  Fr. ,  Sat. ,  2-4  p.  m.     Professor  W. 
L.  Wiivi.iAMS  and  Dr.  J.  L.  W11.DER. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  )'ear. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  conducted 
by  Professor  Law.     See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of 

January.     W.,  Th.,  11.     Professor  W.  L.  W11.LIAMS. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. — Four  lectures  and   recitations 

per  week,  second  term.     M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  11.     Professor  W. 
L.  Williams. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
This  course  alternates  with  course  33.     It  will  be  given  to 
second  and  third  year  students  in  1902-1903. 

37.  Research    and    Thesis. — Seven  and   one-half  hours   weekly 

throughout  the  year.     Professor  W.  L.  Williams  and  Dr.  J. 
L.  Wilder. 

COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY    AND 
MEAT    INSPECTION 

The  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology 
Ziegler's  text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and 
special  monographs.  In  pathological  histology  the  student  will  be 
taught,  by  actual  laboratory  work,  the  methods  of  preparing  perma- 
nent preparations  and  of  examining  diseased  tissues  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition. They  will  have  the  privilege  of  studying  blood  and  of  count- 
ing the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  For  this  highly  important  work 
the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision, 
prepare  culture  media,  make  various  cultures  and  study  the  morph- 
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ology  of  bacteria  in  both  the  fresh  (living)  condition  and  in  stained 
cover-glass  preparations.  In  fact,  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for  a 
practical  working  knowledge  in  bacteriology  will  be  carefully  cov- 
ered. The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be 
studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious 
swine  and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Disinfec- 
tion, sterilization,  the  means  by  which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  dis- 
seminated, protective  inoculation,  serum  therapy  in  animal  diseases 
and  other  kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  sub- 
jects excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investi- 
gating outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases,  among  animals  in  the  state, 
an  abundance  of  working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  come  into  touch  with  actual  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill 
the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necCvSsary  for 
them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To 
this  end  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefull}^  arranged,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

Courses 

40.  General  Pathology. — First  term.     This  course  is  open  to  stu- 

dents who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two  recitations  and  six 
hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Recitations  M.  and  T.  9. 
Lab.  M.  and  T.  lo-i.    Professor  MoORE,  Instructor  BurnktT. 

41.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection. — 

First  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40, 
and  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43.  Two  hours. 
Lectures  W.  and  Th.  9.     Professor  Moore. 

42.  Experimental  Pathology. — This  course  is  optional.     It  con- 

sists in  laboratory  work  designed  especially  for  aiding  the 
students  in  the  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  43,  and  have  taken 
or  are  taking  Course  41.  Professor  Moore  and  Instructor 
Burnett. 
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43.  Bacteriology. — Second  term.    This  course  is  open  to  students, 

who  have  had,  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscopy.  Two 
lectures  and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Lectures 
M.  and  T,  9.  Lab.  workT.,  W.  F.  and  S.  Professor  MooRB, 
Instructor  BURNETT  and  Mr.  RuGGLES. 

44.  Research,  in  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the 

year.     Professor  MooRE  and  Instructor  HuNZiKER. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for  the 
baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wishing  to 
undertake  original  investigation  in  Bacteriology.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  43,  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Elementary  chemistry 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indis- 
pensable for  successful  work  in  this  course. 

46.  Research  in  Pathology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the 
year.  Professor  MooRE  and  Instructor  Burnett.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40  and 
have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43,  or  the  equivalent  in 
some  other  university. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE;    ZYMOTIC    DISEASES,  VET> 

ERINARY   SANITARY   SCIENCE;    PARASITES 

AND  PARASITISM 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  ex- 
tends over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of 
the  second  year  being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of 
the  first.  It  includes  the  constitutional,  dietetic  and  toxic  affections 
and  the  noninfectious  maladies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs — 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of 
the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the  course 
covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  morbid  condi- 
tion in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in  each,  caused 
by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian  infection,  etc., 
and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  measures  to  all 
in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of  view  which 
should  render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veterinary  patholo- 
gist, physician  and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinarj'  sanitary  science 
and  police  is  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  the  course  on 
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parasites  and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis 
and  contagion  ;  the  microbiology  of  disease  in  which  microorganisms 
constitute  the  essential  factor  ;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environ- 
ment, such  as  condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season, 
weather,  animal  industries,  trade,  migration,  war,  consumption  of  ani- 
mal food,  etc.  ;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues  ;  the  various 
methods  of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from 
a  country.  The  transmissibility  of  each  contagious  disease  to  differ- 
ent genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and  from  man  to  animals 
together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each  genus  to  immunization  and 
the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative 
factors  in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  suscepti- 
bility are  fully  dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every 
second  year  alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those 
cases  of  plagues  and  widespread  destruction  of  animals  that  depend 
on  parasites  other  than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each 
parasite  separately,  its  place  in  nature  ;  its  life  history  in  connection 
with  the  animal  body  and  apart  from  it  ;  the  lesions,  symptoms  and 
mortality  caused  by  it  ;  the  conditions  that  would  enhance  the  mor- 
tality from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the  genera  susceptible  ; 
the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already  very  extensive 
and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is  available  for 
demonstration. 

The  very  full  treatment  in  these  courses  of  contagious  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians,  who 
will  be  able  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veterinary 
sanitary  work  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  measure, 
instead  of  leaving  this  to  officials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 

The  Medical  Clinic  course  53  covers  the  whole  of  the  above 
subjects,  so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 
Our  proximity  to  the  city  on  the  one  side  and  a  well  stocked  agricul- 
tural country  on  the  other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of 
patients,  than  can  be  had  in  a  large  city  apart  from  country  flocks 
and  herds.  Students  take  charge  of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital 
and  keep  a  record  of  cases  and  treatment.  Out  patients  are  also 
availed  of  for  this  purpose.  (See  also,  clinics  in  the  department  of 
surgery. ) 
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Courses 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Three  lee 
tures  or  recitations  per  week  throughout  two  years.  M.  W. 
F,,  8.     Professor  Law. 


51.  Contagious  Diseases  :   Veterinary  Sanitary  Science. — Two 

lectures  or  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year.  T.  Th., 
8.     Professor  Law. 

[This  course  v/ill  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students 
in  1902-1903,     See  course  52.] 

52.  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — Two  lectures  or  recitations  per 

week  throughout  the  3'ear.     T.,  Th.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  51.  It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1903-1904. 

53.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine. — Twelve  hours  or  more  per 

week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat.,  2-4 
p.  M.     Professor  James  Law  and  Dr.  P.  A.  Fish. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery  is  combined. 
F'or  the  amount  of  time  required  see  under  Surgery,  Course  34. 

54.  Research,    and   Thesis. — Seven    and   one-half  hours  weekly 

throughout  the  year  (see  the  College  Seminary,  p.  33).  Pro 
fessor  Law. 

ADVANCED    AND    RESEARCH    WORK 

The  opportiinities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advance* 
students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornel 
Universit)'  are  very  great.     The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it 
great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  an 
the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work  are  ample.     Each  student,  as 
part  of  his  last  year's  work  must  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  ol 
a  personal  investigation  upon  some  subject  in  veterinary  medicine. 
(See  under  requirements  for  graduation,  p.  12).     To  students  prepar- 
ing theses  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations.     For 
special  courses  offering  thesis  and  research  work  see  under  the  various 
departments,  pp.  15-32. 
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THE    ROSWELL    P.  FLOWER    LIBRARY   AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY    FACILITIES 

The  Flower  Library. — Y>y  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars 
(|5,ooo)  to  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  Xhe  Honoi^able  Roswell 
P.  Flower  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  working, 
veterinary  library.  The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund 
have  been  considerably  increased  by  donations  from  various  persons 
and  by  books  obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college  ;  the  Veterin- 
ary library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the  University  library,  and 
by  loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  Periodical  Room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  ta 
6  P.  M.,  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals  in 
English,  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  Encyclo- 
paedic Medical  Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation,  Mon. 
1-5,  Tu.  9-1,  Wed.  1-5,  Th.  1-5,  Fri.  9-1,  Sat.  9-1,  and  contains  most 
of  the  books  and  bound  periodicals  belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned 
to  it  from  the  University  Library.  Books  bearing  especially  upon  the 
work  of  any  laboratory  course,  are  kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the 
laboratory''  where  they  are  constantly  accessible.  Books  may  be 
drawn  from  the  library  for  home  use  by  veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied 
sciences,  exceed  ten  thousand  ( 10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals 
and  transactions  are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to 
medicine  and  biology.  To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the  vet- 
erinary students  have  free  access  in  the  library  reading  room,  which 
is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

SEMINARIES 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  special  conferences 
for  their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purposes  of  these  seminaries  are  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods  for 
advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work;  as  is  expected  of 
those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation  ;  (b) 
The  presentation  of  the  results  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  departments  ;  (c)  Reports  by  students  of 
the  progress  of  their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  their  progress 
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to  the  faculty  and  their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public 
speaking  and  in  preparation  for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veterinary 
or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY    OF    COMPARATIVE   MEDICINE 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
mutual  aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility 
in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers 
and  discussions  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 

FREE    TUITION    FOR    RESIDENTS    OF    NEW    YORK 
STATE 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College:  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a 
student  pursuing  the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or 
more  immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary  college 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is 
|ioo  per  annum,  $55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  I45 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  Fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  first  year  the 
laboratory  fees  will  amount  to  $45  ;  for  the  second  year  ^42,  and  for 
the  third  year  $5,  averaging  a  little  over  I30  per  year.  Most  depart- 
ments require  an  additional  precautionary  deposit  in  order  to  insure 
against  breakage  and  undue  use  of  material.  The  above  sums  there- 
fore represent  the  minimum  charges. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  each  student 
receiving  a  degree. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  |io  per  week. 
Books,  instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  %io  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    AND    FELLOWSHIPS 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships. — At  a  special  exam- 
ination held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen 
scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  |2oo  each,  are  thrown  open  to 
competition  for  all  members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University, 
who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.     By  recent 
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official  action,  this  competition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year 
students  in  the  Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  bestowal  and  tenure  of  these  University  Under- 
graduate scholarships,  see  the  University  Register,  1901-1902,  pp. 
58-61. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates. — One  University  fel- 
lowship of  the  annual  value  of  |!5oo,  is  open  for  competition  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  Veterinary  College.  See  University  Register,  1901-1902, 
p.  64. 

THE    HORACE    K.   WHITE    PRIZES 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Ksq.,  of  Syracuse, 
are  awarded  annually  to  the  most  meritorious  students  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  college.  One  prize  of  $15  to  the  first  in  merit ;  to 
the  second  in  merit,  a  prize  of  $10. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    SELF    HELP 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sum  per 
hour  in  the  various  departments  ;  there  are  positions  open  to  capable 
veterinary  students  in  their  senior  and  graduate  years  as  follows  : 

Anatomy $125  per  year 

Physiology $250  per  year 

Surgery $500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology I500  per  year 

Tuition  fees  are  not  required  from  assistants. 

STUDY    FOR    PRACTITIONERS 

The  very  rapid  advances  made  during  recent  years,  in  veterinary 

science,  and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it  ;  as  well  as  the 

i  advantages  to  be  gained  by  studying  a  given  subject  under  more  than 

one  teacher,  make  it  highly  desirable  that  busy  practitioners  should 

■  be  enabled  as  far  as  possible  to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by 

means  of  study  at  such  times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply  this 
want  as  far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at  hand  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practise  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college,  at  any  time  and 
for  such  period  as  they  may  elect,  without  entrance  examination. 
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Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies  which 
are  being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be  granted  all  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  offered  to  regular  students  so  long  as  such 
opportunities  do  not  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  practising 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  tuition  for  non-residents  will  be  ad- 
justed according  to  the  work  taken. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay  fees  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Every  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study  along 
desired  lines.  A  study  of  pages  15  to  32  "Departments,  Methods  and 
Facilities  "  will  not  only  give  information  suggested  by  the  heading 
but  will  enable  any  practitioner  desiring  to  attend,  to  determine  in 
advance  precisely  what  work  will  be  in  progress  at  a  given  date  and 
he  will  know  when  to  attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  given 
subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and  entirely 
for  the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased  knowledge  of  veteri- 
nary science  and  does  not  contemplate  the  granting  of  a  degree,  cer- 
tificate or  other  evidence  of  responsibilit}'  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  reference  to  such  work  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in  a  given  depart- 
ment may  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

Six  Year  Course  for  A.B.  and  D.V.M.  Degrees 

An  outline  of  the  work  for  the  first  four  years  for  students  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Science  and  one  in  Veterinary 
Medicine.  The  fifth  and  sixth  years  will  be  taken  entirely  in  the 
Veterinary  College. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  the  two  degrees  in  six  years,  he 
must  satisfy  the  entrance  to  both  courses  and  take  during  the  first 
four  years  36  university  hours  that  count  toward  Veterinary  medi- 
cine. Of  these  36  hours,  29  are  included  in  the  arts  and  science 
course  leaving  but  7  university  hours  that  are  strictly  professional. 

The  following  schedule  of  studies  counting  toward  veterinary 
medicine  is  suggested  : 

studies  counting  toward  Studies  counting  toward 

Veterinary  Medicine.  Arts  and  Science  Degree. 

FIRST   YEAR 

None Arts  and  Science 36 


SIX  YEAR  COURSE  37 

SECOND    YEAR 

Inorganic  Chemistry 6        Arts  and  Science 30 

THIRD  YEAR 

Histology  and  Embryology  __     8        Arts  and  Science 28 

FOURTH    YEAR 

Anatomy 12         Arts  and  Science 14 

Physiology 3 

Urine  Analysis i 

Materia  Medica 2 

Breeds  and  Breeding 4 


The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  to  be  taken  as  scheduled  in  the 
Veterinary  College  announcement  on  pages  12-14. 

In  the  elective  work  in  the  arts  and  science  courses  it  seems  very 
desirable  that  the  student  should  avail  himself  of  certain  courses 
offered  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  bacteriology  and 
physics.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  state  law  it  will  be  necessary 
for  students  taking  the  combined  courses  to  register  in  both  Arts  and 
Science  and  in  Veterinary  Medicine  the  fourth  year,  i.  e.,  the  senior 
year  in  Arts. 

Six  Year  Course  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.),  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  (D.V.M.) 


FIRST   YEAR 

Courses. 


First  Term.  Second  Term. 

Hours.  Hours. 


Botany 1-2 3 3 

Invertebrate     Zoology      and 

Entomology 1-3-7 2  3 

English I   3 3 

Freehand  Drawing i   2  2 

Inorganic  Chemistry i 3 3 

Drill  and  Gymnasium  as  required  for  freshmen. 

SECOND  YEAR 

English 2 3 3 

Physics 2a 2 2 
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Agricultural  Chetaistry 

Comparative  Physiology 

Animal   Industry    and   Dairy 

Husbandry 21- 

(Elective)    Microscopy,    His- 
tology and  Kmbryology. 


THIKD    YEAR 


Political  Economy 

Agriculture  (Electives).. 

Veterinary  Anatomy 

Comparative  Physiology. 
Materia  Medica 


26 


3 

3-6 

6 

4 


3 

3-6 

6 


FOURTH   YEAR 


Applied  Agriculture 

Thesis 

Farm  Buildings 

Mycology 

Urine  Analysis 

Organic     and     Physiological 

Chemistry 

Pharmacology 


1-4 


30 
25 


2 


The  fifth  and  sixth  years  as  given  in  the   Veterinary  College 
announcement  on  pages  12-14. 


APPENDIX    A 


Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America 


ist.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2nd.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally, 
as  livestock  agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
quarantine  stations  ;  investigation  in  bacteriology  and  pathology,  and 
as  meat  inspectors.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  inspectors 
must  be  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college,  and  the  supply  of  men  com- 
petent to  take  the  Civil  Service  Examination  is  not  adequate  to  the 
demand. 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Vet- 
erinarians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend 
to  preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must 
have  its  veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat, 
as  well  as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the 
states  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work  in 
this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scientific 
lines.  Such  work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those 
specially  trained  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology 
of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere 
long  be  in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  vet- 
erinary practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human 
being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of 
medicine  for  man,  the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  veterinary  practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily 
increase  with  the  recovery  of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  farm  animals. 
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New  York  has  about  2000  veterinary  practitioners,  and  with  an 
average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  practitioners 
yearly  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under  the  new  requirements  the 
regents  licenses  to  practise,  granted  after  examination,  were  but  7  in 
1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8.  This  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  117  in 
two  years,  which  must  be  made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State 
Colleges,  or  by  candidates  from  outside  the  State,  who  can  show  an 
equally  high  matriculation  and  professional  education.  As  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  States  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come  from  colleges 
within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  that  our  stock 
owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  that  the 
accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  increasing  and 
more  remunerative  practice. 


APPENDIX  B 


Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  ynedicine 
and  surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  article  X, 
Ch.  860,  laws  of  New  York,  i8g^. 

^171.  ^'  Qualifications  for  practice.  No  person  shall  practise 
veterinary  medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
unless  previous  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by 
the  Regents  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article  ;  nor  shall  any 
person  practise  veterinar}^  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of 
felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practise  is  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Regents  on  recommendation  of  a  State  Board. 

I  176.  Admission  to  examination.  The  Regents  shall  admit  to 
examinations  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  submits 
satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  (first)  is 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  of  good  moral 
character;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  all  cases 
after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  preliminary  to 
receiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine;  (fourth)  has  studied 
veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including  three 
satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years,  in  a  veterinary 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactory 


standard  :  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian  from  some 
registered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in  veterinary- 
medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has 
filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Regents 
that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or  during  his 
first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State,  he  has  either 
graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed  an 
academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school  ;  or  has  a 
preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Regents  as 
fully  equivalent."  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preliminary  educational  re- 
quirements]. 

I  178.  Examinations  and  Reports. — Examination  for  license 
shall  be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State,  and  at 
least  four  times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Regents'  rules,  and 
shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English,  Each  examination 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  Regent  examiner,  who  shall  not  be  one  of 
the  medical  veterinar}'^  examiners.  At  the  close  of  each  examination, 
the  Regents'  examiner  in  charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and 
answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and 
such  board  without  unnecessary  delaj',  shall  examine  and  mark  the 
answers  and  transmit  to  the  Regents  an  official  report,  signed  by  its 
president  and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in  each 
branch,  his  general  average,  and  whether  the  board  recommends  that 
a  license  be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the  questions  and 
answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university.  If 
a  candidate  fails  on  his  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not  less  than 
six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without  fee. 
If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Regents, 
they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 

\  179.  Licenses. — On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  official 
report  that  an  applicant  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  and 
is  recommended  for  license,  the  Regents  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in  their 
judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practise  veterinary 
medicine.  Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  university  under  seal 
and  shall  jbe  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical  examiner  of 
the  board  and  by  the  officer  of  the  university  who  approved  the  cre- 
ientials  which  admitted  the  candidate  to  examination,  and  shall  state 
that  the  licensee  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness,  as  to  age, 
character  and  preliminary  and  veterinary  medical  education  and  all 
>ther  matters  required  by  law,  and  that  after  full  examination  he  has 
3een  found  properly  qualified  to  practise Before 
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i\ny  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  in  the  Regents'  ofiSce  and  its  number  shall  be  noted  in  the 
license.  This  record  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  in  all 
legal  proceedings,  shall  have  the  same  weight  as  evidence  that  is 
given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

3  i8o.     Registry — Every  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine 
shall  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in  a 
book  to  be  known  as  the  "  veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall 
be  provided  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such 
practice  is  to  be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of 
birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of  its  license  to  practise.      Before 
registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in 
the  county  clerk's  office,  an  aflfidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  that 
he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had,  before  receiving  the 
same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms  and  amount 
of  study  and  examination  as  required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  uni- 
versity as  preliminary  to  the  conferment  thereof,  and  no  money  was  ; 
paid  for  such  license  except  the  regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants 
therefor  ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake  in  any  material  I 
regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or  incurred  in  the  order  that  such 
license  should  be  conferred.     Every  license,  or  if  lost,  a  copy  thereof, 
legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evidence,  or  a  duly  attested  I 
transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall  before  registering  be  : 
exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  it  was  issued  or  in-  • 
dorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  indorse  or  stamp  > 
on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words  :    "  Registered  as  ; 
authority  to  practise  veterinary  medicine,   in   the  clerk's  oflSce  of  [ 

county."     The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  to  every  veterin-  • 

arian  so  registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register,  with  a  i 
certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  aflSdavit.      The 
licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
registration,  affidavit  and  certificate." 


II 


CATALOG   OF    STUDENTS 

IN   THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY   COLLEGE 
FOR   THE   SESSION  OF  1901-1902 


STUDENTS  WORKING  FOR   A  VETERINARY  DEGREE 

RESIDENCE  YEAR 

Baker,  F.  J Brasher  Falls ist 

Beebe,  H.  S Burdett 3d 

Beebe,  W.  ly Ithaca ist 

Burnett,  S.  H Ithaca 3d 

Bushnell,  F.  F Ithaca 3d 

Cady,  B.  J Addison ist 

Clarke,  O.  E Deposit ist 

Cockburn,  F.  M Silver  Creek ist 

Davenport,  M.  L Ithaca 2d 

Day,  C.  F Attica ist 

Dean,  A.  K Ithaca ist 

Dennis,  R.  W Jasper ist 

Dunlavey,  R.  J Ithaca 2d 

English,  B Van  Etten 3d 

Fehr,  F.  F Ithaca 2d 

Foster,  R.  J Ithaca 3d 

Gallagher,  J.  J Ithaca ist 

Gannett,  R.  W Clifton  Springs ist 

Gibbs.  C.  E Sherman ist 

Haring,  C.  M Addison ist 

Holford,  F.  D Ithaca 3d 

Hughes,  D.  A Ithaca 2d 

Knapp,  J.  B Etna 3d 

Knapp,  V.  M North  Clove ist 

LeFevre,  D.  D Ithaca 2d 
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Ivoomis,  F,  J Phoenix 2d 

Lueder,  C.  A Wilkesbarre,  Pa 3d 

McCarty,  W.  T New  York  City ist 

McNair,  F.  H Mt.  Morris ist 

McNamara,  J.  A Ithaca ist 

Mack,  W.  B Ithaca ist 

Madden,  J.  A Ithaca ist 

Manning,  C. Ithaca ist 

Milks,  J.  H Candor ist 

Millen,  C Ithaca 2d 

Miner,  G.  H New  York  Mills 2d 

Reidy,  J.  B Ithaca 3d 

Rosenthal,  J.  W New  York  City 3d 

Shattuck,  A Brooklyn ist 

Simons,  F.  B Fulton 2d 

Smith,  E.  I.  J Kennedy 2d 

Spencer,  C.  J Jasper 2d 

Stroud,  B.  B Ithaca 2d 

Tiffany,  J.  B Buffalo ist 

Treman,  W, Ithaca ist 

Walmsley,  F.  D Brasher  Falls ist 

Way,  C Ithaca ist 

Whitwood,  L.  D. Canisteo ist 

Wilbur,  B.  R Clear  Creek 2d 

Zimmer,  L.  L Weedsport 2d 

GRADUATE     STUDENTS     TAKING    WORK    IN    THE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Wilder  J.  \, Ithaca 

SHORT  COURSE    FOR  PRACTITIONERS 

Connelly,  T.  A. Troy 

Hunt,  F.  W Reading  Center 

Lambrechts,  T Montevideo,  Minn. 

MacNeil,  J.  B Ballston  Spa 

Springer,  U.  S Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Taylor,  J.  H Henrietta 

Turner,  J.  W Lyons 

Wescott.  A.  W Alfred  Station 


t 
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STUDENTS     FROM     THE     COLLEGE     OF     AGRICULTURE 

TAKING    ONE  YEAR,   MORE  OR  LESS,   OF 

VETERINARY  INSTRUCTION 


Abbott,  F.  E Perry 

Adamopoulos,  A.  C Smyrna,  Turkey 

Aldrich,  G.  E Mattituck 

Allis,  H.  C Clarendon 

Austin,    L Mahopac 

Barnard,  F.  R Maple  Valley 

Bell,  G.  A Rome 

Bradt,  F Schenectady 

Brown,  B.  E Mongaup  Valley 

Biies,  C.  R.  A Achem,  Hanover,  Germany 

Button,  H.  F Cottons 

Chamberlain,  R.  W Caneadea 

Clark,  F.  D.  M Schenevus 

Clark,  M Schenevus 

Cline,  J.  W Louisville 

Colburn,  B.  V. Bemus  Point 

Crocker,  E.  D Sennett 

Crowe,  F,  L Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Darling,  F.  H Pitcher 

Dickinson,  W Groton  City 

Drew,  G.  H, Liberty 

Ellis,  F.  E. Varna 

Fay,  F.  J Exeter 

Fisher,  M.  J Chipman 

Garrett,  H.  A Syracuse 

Gavett,  J ___Downsville 

Geer,  F.  A Smyrna 

Genung,  F.  W Ithaca 

Gifford,  H.  N Oak  Hill 

Glenn,  S.  B Galway 

Goodrich,  W.  W Speedsville 

Gordon,  J.  C Ithaca 

Hager,  F.  C North  Collins 

Haines,  W.  H West  Grove,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  G.  W Peterboro 

Hannett,  O.  E Clyde 

Harter,  I.  S Otisco 


I 
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Haver,  E.  S Poland 

Hopper,  H.  A Ithaca 

Hosford,  G.  W Mexico 

Hovey,  E.  T Ways  Mills 

Hubb's,  H.  F North  Manlius 

Illston,  J.  W Ithaca 

Jones,  M.  C Stittville 

Kenyon,  C.  H Morton 

Kenney,  A.  R Snowdon 

Leith,  A New  York  City 

Lisk,  J.  B. Romulus 

Mann,  A.  R Pittsburg,  Pa. 

McGraw,  H White's  Valley,  Pa. 

Merry,  C.  S Sharpsville,  Pa. 

Nearing,  E.  F New  Lisbon 

Newman,  C.  W Elmira 

Odell,  C.  N Skaneateles 

Phillips,  E.  G Bristol 

Place,  B.  B South-West  Oswego 

Potter,  H.  G Glens  Falls 

Powell,  J.  H Auburn 

Ramseyer, Neuchatel,  Switzerland 

Raymond,   E.  A. Denmark 

Risley,  J.  M North  Brookfield 

Robertson,  F.  E Eagle  Bridge 

Roethlisberger,  O New  York  City 

Ross,  R.  A West  Constable 

Rowell,  C.  A Jacksonville 

Sage,  F.  E. Jacksonville 

Santamore,  J.  D Burke 

Scott,  H.  F Bridgeport 

Sharpless,  E.  B Avondale,  Pa. 

Stanion,  D.  C Ithaca 

Stedman,  A.  U Groton  City 

Sweeney,  E.  J Frontier 

Telfer,  J.  W Bay  Shore 

Townley,  L.  G Ludlowville 

Traver,  C.  E Pleasant  Valley 

Truesdell,  E.  H Potsdam 

Trylone,  J.  C Meridale 

Truckell.  H Laconah 
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Upton,  M.  J New  York  City 

Van  Der  Meulen,  T Monroe 

Van  der  Veen,  H.  W New  York  City 

Von  Leben  Sels,  M Oakland,  Cal. 

Wescott,  C.  A Savannah 

Wheeler,   R.  S Marathon 

White,  J.  E Oriskany 

Wiese,  D.  N _New  York  City 

Wood,  G.  F Trenton 

Wood,  Josh,  B.S Hubbard,  Tex. 

SUMMARY 

*Veterinary  Students 51 

t  Veterinary  Short  Course  Students 8 

^Partial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College 

of  Agriculture 88 

Total  147 


I 


*The  Veterinary  Students  are  working  for  a  degree  or  having  already  gradu- 
ated at  a  Veterinary  College,  are  taking  graduate  work  to  perfect  themselves  in 
special  branches,  or  finally  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their 
veterinary  education  obtained  in  too  short  a  time  or  with  inferior  facilities. 

fVeterinary  Short  Course  Students  are  practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
for  whom  a  special  course  is  given,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  latest  and 
most  successful  methods  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  This  course  also 
offers  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  advancement  in  the  sciences 
which  form  the  basis  for  all  good  medical  work. 

^Partial  course  veterinary  students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
purpose  as  future  agriculturalists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinary  science 
as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care,  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals.  This 
part  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
hygienic  precautions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  only  of  the 
animals  but  of  man. 


CORNELL    UNIVERSITY 

PUBLICATIONS 


1.  The  Cornell  University  Register.  This  is  the  general  publication 
of  the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and 
departments.  It  also  contains  a  catalog  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty  and  the  Students. 

Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission 
to  advanced  standing  and  for  university  scholarships. 

Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 

Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

Announcement  of  summer  courses  in  medicine. 

Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 

I  12.    Bulletins  of  the  Cornell  University   Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

13.    Teachers'  leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements 
may"be  had  upon  application.  Address  :  The  Registrar  lof  Cornell 
University^  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Degree,  A.B. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  I^L.B. 

MEDICAL   COLLEGE 

Degree,  M.  D.     New  York  City  and  Ithaca. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Degree,  D.V.M. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Degree,  B.S.A. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Degree,  F.K. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Degree,  B.Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Degree,  C.K." 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING! 
AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Degree,  M.E. 
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1903-1904 

11. 
First  Terra  |^; 

Sept.  15,  Tuesday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  22,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.   Matriculation  of  new  students.   Uni-   ^ 

versity  scholarship  examinations  begin  I ' 

Sept.  23,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students.  >: 

Sept.  24,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students.  X 

Sept.  25,  Friday,  In.struction  Begins  in  all  the  departments  of  the  University  at/*: 

Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12:00  m.  -■ 

Oct.    15,  Thursday,  latest  date  for  announcing  subject  of  Theses  for  D.V.M. 
Nov.  26,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Dec.  23,  "Wednesday,  Christmas  recess  begins. 
Jan.    5,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Jan.  II,  Monday.  Founder's  Day.  ^^ 

Jan.  29,  Friday,  First  term  closes. 

Second  Term 

Feb.    I,  Monday,  Registration  for  second  term. 

Feb.  22,  Monday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.  31,  Thursday,  Faster  recess  begins. 

Apr.  12,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Apr.  15,  Friday,    I,atest    date    for    receiving    application    for    Fellowships   andj 

Graduate  Scholarships 
May    2,  Monday,  lyatest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  advanced  and  D.V.I 

degrees. 
May  30,  Monday,  Decoration  Day. 
June  16,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 
June  17,  Friday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
June  19,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  sermon. 
June  21,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

June  22,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
June  23,  Thursday,  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Commencement. 

Sumnier  Session 

1903 

June  24,  Wednesday,  Summer  term   (of  ten  weeks)  in  Entomology  and  Inverte 

brate  Zoology,  and  in  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology  begins. 
July    6,  Monday,  Registration  for  Summer  Session  (of  six  weeks). 
July    7,  Tuesday,  Summer  Session  begins. 
Aug.  15,  Saturday,  Summer  Session  ends. 
Sept.  I,  Tuesday,  Summer  term  in  Entomology  and  Geology  ends. 

First  Term,  1804-1905 

Sept.  20,  Tuesday,  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  27,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.     Matriculation  of  new  students. 

University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  28,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  29,  Thursday,  Registration  of  matriculated  students. 
Sept.  30,  Friday,   Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  a^ 

Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12:00  M. 

Tuition  Fees/Etc. 

All  fees,   including  tuition,   laboratory,  etc.,  will  be  payable  at  the  beginnir 
of  each  term. 
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FOUNDATION 


The  New  York  State^  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a 
State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York, 
1894,  p.  307.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, June  10,  1894,  the  location  of  the  College  upon  the  University 
Campus  was  authorized.  It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  Univer- 
sity does  not  undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  or  maintenance  of  the  college,  it  does  consent  to  furnish 
instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its  curriculum 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provisions  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  college  were  made,  and  finally  in 
1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it 
was  enacted  that  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  administration.     (For  officers  of  administration,  see 

^   ^  OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College:  ^'The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by 
chapter  153  of  the  Laws  of  18^4,  shall  be  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college  shall  be  : 
to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all 
diseases  oj  animals,  including  such  as  are  communicable  to  m.an  and 
such  as  cause  epizootics  among  live  stock  ;  to  investigate  the  economi- 
cal questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  m,ore  profitable  breeding, 
rearing  and  utilization  of  animals ;  to  produce  reliable,  standard 
preparations  of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  productions  to  be  used  in 
the  diagnosis,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conducting 
of  sanitary  vfork  by  approved  modern  methods  ;  and  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  structure  and  function  of  the  animal  body,  in  the 
pathology,  prevention  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases,  and  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  and 
correlatively  to  the  human  family. ' ' 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded 
to  raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  (9,450,000),  and  their  value 
(1131,200,000),  with  a  yearly  product,  in  milk  alone,  of  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  United  States  a  value  in  live  stock 
of,  approximately,  I3, 200,000,000,  and  a  yearl}'  sale,  in  Chicago 
alone,  of  $250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning 
and  skill  can  do  for  the  fostering  of  this  great  industry  Another 
consideration  is  that  the  normal  permanent  fertilizers  of  the  soil  is 
dependent  upon  the  live  stock  kept,  and  that  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  animals,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is  steadily  ex- 
hausted ;  so  that  the  health  and  improvement  of  animals  and  the 
fostering  of  animal  industry,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
national  wealth.  Another,  and  no  less  potent  argument,  for  the 
highest  standard  of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  on  the  health 
of  the  human  race.  With  a  long  list  of  communicable  diseases, 
which  are  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal  of  all 
human  maladies — tuberculosis — also  the  most  prevalent  affection  in 
our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  important 
that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  contagion  in  our  live  stock 
should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  most  highly  trained  experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of 
veterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  to  recognize  and  suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock 
owner  of  his  profits,  and  cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks 
and  herds  against  pestilences  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim, 
so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a  centre  of 
investigation,  looking  towards  such  improvements  in  the  breeding, 
care  and  management  of  animals  as  may  enhance  their  market  value 
and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable  ;  towards  discoveries  in 
therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and  m.en  from  conta- 
gion ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  compounds  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points 
so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  to  neglect  this  field  at  the 
present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.     Apart   from  discov- 
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ery,  the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic  products 
which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and  private 
practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  is  an  object 
not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  combination  in  one  institution  of 
educational  facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  production 
of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in  modern  medical  methods, 
is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work  in  all  departments,  and 
the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent  student. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on 
the  campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  East  Avenue,  and 
facing  the  University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  Avenue  con- 
vey students  and  visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca,  with  its 
population  of  12,000  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  262 
miles  distant  from   New   York  City,  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware, 
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Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  The 
University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city  and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20  miles  of  valley 
and  lake.  They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which  125  are  used  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics  and 
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zootechnics.  On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professors'  houses,  5 
fraternity  houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in 
number,  as  follows  : 

The  Main  Building-. — 142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base 
of  Gouveneur  marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone and  terra  cotta  ornamentation.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
museum  and  rooms  of  the  director  (Dr.  Law),  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics,  and  the  business  office.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  to  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology, reading  room,  library  and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  offices  and  laboratories  of  pathology  and 
bacteriology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is 
a  structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the 
anatomical  laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, medicine  and  surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement, 
the  walls  lined  by  enameled  white  brick,  and  the  ceiling  covered 
with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boiler  and 
Engine  Room,  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instru- 
ments, water,  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the 
facilities  for  demonstration,  have  been  especially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with 
box  and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary 
appliances.  The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of 
painted  sheet  steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward.  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely 
separated  from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer 
door.  It  has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified 
brick  and  painted  sheet  steel  ceilings. 

The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with 
every  convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and 
preparing  pathological  specimens. 
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The  Shed  5 1  by  20  feet,  next  the  operating  theatre  is  devoted  to 
clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of 
State  buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment 
has  been  made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original 
research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities 
for  instruction  see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  15-32. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Admission  on  Certificate. — For  admission  the  candidate  must 
possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of 
New  York  (Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860.  As  evidence  that  the  require- 
ments have  been  fulfilled,  the  Regents  issue  "Veterinary  Student 
certificates,"  and  one  of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and 
filed  with  the  Director  of  the  college. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary  educational  requirement  for 
admission  is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
course  requiring  at  least  48  academic  Regent's  counts  in  a  registered 
academy  or  high  school,  or  he  must  have  had  preliminary  education 
considered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully  equivalent.  [By  a 
ruling  of  the  Regents,  24  academic  counts  will  be  accepted  for  the 
certificate  up  to  January  i,  1905.] 

The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  required  aca- 
demic course  any  one  of  the  following  : 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one 
full  year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college 
or  university,  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  ex- 
aminations equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman 
year  or  to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regent's  pass  cards  for  any  48  academic  counts  or  any 
regent's  diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course 
of  five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  Hceo. 
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7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equiva- 
lents from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  or  for  the  acceptance  as 
equivalents  of  work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or 
of  other  states,  not  under  the  Regents,  address  :  Examination  De- 
partment, University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Alban}^,  N.  Y. ) 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students  with  a 
"Regents  Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  without 
further  examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate  ad- 
mission may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  en- 
trance examinations  as  follows  : 

The  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  24  regents'  counts, 
must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  examinations  :  (The  number 
of  counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis.) 

English  (8).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2j.  American  History 
and  Civics  (2).  Plane  Geometry  (4).  Algebra  (4).  Elementary 
French  or  German  (4). 

For  an  equivalent  of  the  remaining  24  regents'  counts  the  appli- 
cant may  elect  a  sufficient  number  from  auy  combination  of  the 
following  : 

Elementary  French  (4).  Elementary  German  (4).  Advanced 
French  (6).  Advanced  German  (6).  Entrance  Greek  (11).  Ivatin, 
Caesar  and  Grammar  (8).  Latin,  Vergil  Cicero  and  Composition  (7). 
Physics  (4).    Chemistry  (4).    Botany  (4).    Geology  (4).    Zoology  (4). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each 
subject,  consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1902-1903  ;  pp. 
33-49.  (The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application,  see  inside  of  the 
cover  at  the  end  of  this  announcement). 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  (seep.  9),  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all 
the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion 
of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.     No  person 
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will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  begining  of  the 
college  year  in  September. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send 
or  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director- 
James  Law^,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid 
delay  these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order 
that  the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
may  be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may 
deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  pre- 
vious course  of  study  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  called  to  the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     (See  pp.  9-10,  and  Appendix  B). 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work. — The  ample  facil- 
ities for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to 
graduates  of  this  institution  and  of  other  colleges  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements and  undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp.  9-10). 
For  a  course  for  Veterinarians  see  p.  35. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION. 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the 
last  of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d 
page  of  the  cover). 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Professor  Law. 

Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for 
exact  day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University 
Registrar,  Room  9  A,  Morrill  Hail.  After  registering  with  the  Uni- 
versity Registrar,  he  must  register  th'e  same  day  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Dr.  Fish,  Room  11,  2d  floor,  of  the  Veteri- 
nary College.     "No  student,  after  having  been  once  admitted 
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TO  THE  University,  wii,i.  be  aixowed  to  register  after  the 
ci<osE  OF  THE  Registration  Day,  except  by  speciai,  permission 
OF  THE  Faculty." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(D  V.M.)  the  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements 
(pp.  9  and  lo)  and  successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the 
schedule  of  studies  given  below. 

The  thesis  required  in  the  last  year,  (see  schedule)  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  opportunity  to  investigate  some  subject  in  which  he 
has  become  particularly  interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second 
term  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  exami- 
nations in  the  following  subjects  :  Anatomy  ;  Comparative  Phj'siology  ; 
Medicine  and  Zymotic  Diseases  ;  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  ;  Compara- 
tive Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE    OF    COURSES    LEADING  TO    THE    DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

To  complete  this  schedule  requires  i28>^  University  hours  or 
counts.  The  actual  hours  that  the  student  is  required  to  be  present 
at  lectures,  recitations  and  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work  during  the 
entire  course  of  three  years  is  3432. 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

^         ..         i.    r  ^1-       •'  4.  I  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology, 

Department  of  Chemistry,  |  *^-"  ^^  j      */• 

Course  i,  a,  b,  c,  (6  Counts).  |  Course  i  (8  counts) 


3  I^ectures  weekly Total    48 

I  Recitations  weekly 16 

5  Hours  laboratory  work 80 


2  lectures  weekly Total    32 

2  Recitations  weekly 32 

12  Hours  I,aboratory  work 192 


Anatomy.    Course  10.     (13  counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32        I        2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

15  Hours  laboratory  work 240        |        9  Hours  laboratory  work 144 

Comparative  Physiology.  '  Comparative  Physiology. 

Course  20.     (2  Counts.)  Courses  21,  22.     (5  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    32        !        3  Lectures  weekly Total    48 

I        5  Hours  laboratorj' work 80 

I  Urine  Analysis. 

I  Course  23.     (1  count). 

3  Hours  laboratory  work Total     48 

Breeds  and  Breeding  (Department  of  Agriculture).    Courses  11,  21.     (4  Counts). 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    24       I       3  I.ectures  weekly.. ....Total    48 

(Sep.  25-Dec.  22.)  I 
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SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


Anatomy.  Course  ti.  (10  Counts.) 

I  Lecture  weekly Total     16 

ao  Hours  laborator>^  work 320 

Pbarmacology.  Course  25.  (2  counts) 
2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

Materia  Medica  and  Pbarmacy. 

Course  26.  (2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  laboratory  work Total    80 

General  Surgery.  Course  30.  ( i  J^  Counts. ) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total     24 

(Sep.  25-Dec.  22.) 

Surgical  Exercises. 
Course  31.    (%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sep.  25-Dec.  22.) 

General  Pathology  and  Pathological 

Histology.     Course  40.     (4  Counts. ) 

3  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

6  Hours  laboratory  work 96 


Comparative  Physiology. 

Course  20  a.    (i  Count.) 

I  Recitation  weekly Total     16 

Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. 

(4  Counts.) 

4  Lectures  weekly Total    64 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics. 

Courses  34,  53.     (6  Counts.) 

12  Hours  weekly Total  192 

Bacteriology,  course  43.  (6  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

10  Hours  laboratory  work 160 


Medicine.    Course  50.    (6  Counts.) 

Total  I                                                                    Total 

3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly--    48  |        3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly-.     4* 

Sanitary  Science  or  Parasitism.  Course  51  or  52.     (4  Counts.) 

Total  I                                                                 Total 

2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly--     32  |        2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly--    32 

THIRD  YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


I 


Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics.    Course  27. 
(2  Counts.) 

Total 
2  Recitations  or  lectures  weekly..    32 
Swrgery— Head,  etc.    Course  32. 
(2  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

Surgical  Exercises.  Course  31.  ( ?^  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly.  . .      Total    36 

(Sept.  25-Dec.  22.) 

Jurisprudence.  Course  35,  (>^  Count.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total      8 

(During  month  of  January.) 


Materia  Medica.  Course  28.  (2 Counts.) 
2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

Surgery — Linibs,  etc.  Course  33. 

(4  Counts.) 

Total 
4  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly..    64 
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Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics.    Courses  34  and  53.     (12  Counts.) 

12  Hours  weekly Total     192  12  Hours  weekly Total     192 

Pathology  of  Infections  Diseases  and  Meat  |  Toxicology.  Course  67,  Chemistry. 

Inspection.    Course  41.  (2  Counts.)  (ij^  Counts.) 

2  lycctures  weekly Total    32  2  lyectures  weekly Total     24 

I  (Feb.-May.) 

Medicine.     Course  50.    (6  Counts. ) 

Total  Total 

3  I.,ectures  or  recitations  weekly.-     48        1        3  L,ectures  or  recitations  weekly.-    48 

Parasitism  or  Sanitary  Science.    Course  52  or  51.  (4  Counts.) 

Total  Total 

2  I^ectures  or  recitations  weekly--    32  2  L,ectures  or  recitations  weekly—    32 

Research  and  Thesis.     (6  Counts. ) 

7J^    Hours   laboratory,  clinical  or  other   research  work    weekly    throughout 
the  year Total  240 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES. 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper, 
the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal  of 
the  college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when 
authorization  was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University  (p.  5,  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the 
university  of  especial  value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  men- 
tioned the  museums  of  VerteVjrate  and  Inveterate  Zoology  including 
Entomology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany,  and  of  Geology.  The  Uni- 
versity Library,  with  its  250,000  bound  volumes,  40,000  pamphlets 
and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as  freely 
open  to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  other  university  students 
(see  also  Flower  Library). 

The  Departments  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and 
methods,  are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduatio7i  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  studies,  pp.  12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  various 
departments  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  students 
and  may  be  elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the 
requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  the  university  chemical 
building,  Morse  Hall.  This  building  is  used  solely  for  chemistry  and 
is  fully  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  and  material.  The  labora- 
tories furnish  the  most  ample  accommodation  for  practical  work, 
and  the  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  specimens,  demonstrations 
and  lantern  views.  The  chemical  library,  in  the  building  and  acces- 
sible to  students,  contains  complete  sets  of  all  important  journals, 
and  is  very  fully  supplied  with  works  of  reference  and  standard 
books  in  chemistry  and  allied  subjects. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  department  with  its  40  or  more  courses, 
one  may  consult  the  University  Register  or  the  special  announcement 
of  the  chemical  department  (see  3d  page  of  cover). 
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Courses 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must  i 
be  taken  in  the  order  here  indicated.  I 

1 .  Elementary,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  consists  of 
three  lectures  (M.,  W.,  and  F.,  ii),  one  recitation  T.,  12,  and 
5  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekl}^  T.  2-4:30.  S.  11-1.30. 
First  term.     Professor  Dennis  and  Instructor  jESSEiy. 

67.     Toxicology. — Two  lectures  weekly,  Feb.  3  to  May  4.     M.,  W.,  , 
9.     Second  term.     Ch.  L.  R.,  2.     Assist.  Professor  ChamoT. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
in  vertebrate  histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and  ! 
embryologic  technic  ;   and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these  1 
subjects.     For  all   of  the   courses  the   department  is  well   supplied  1 
with  the  best  modern  apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  first  and  I 
second  floors  of  Stimson  Hall.     They  consist  of  a  large  general  labor- 
atory, a  research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room  and  two  laboratories 
for  the  instructing  staff  where  also  special  demonstrations  of  difficult 
subjects  are  given  to  .small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct 
contact  with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures 
to  give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practised  by 
each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power  to  0 
acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  per- 
sonal work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that 
might  be  learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or 
from  specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 

Courses  '* 

1.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology.  2  lectures,  M.,  W., 
at  8  ;  2  recitations,  Tu.,  Th.  at  8,  and  12  hours  of  laboratory 
work  weekly  during  the  second  half  year.     Professor  Gagk, 
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Instructors  Thro,  Cohok,   Sudi.kr  and  Assistants  Hilton 
and  WiSMAR. 

Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of 
mounting  microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  all 
the  subsequent  work  of  the  department.  The  work  begins  February 
I  and  extends  until  February  13. 

Histology . — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of 
histologic  investigation  and  demonstration.  The  work  begins  Febru- 
ary 15  and  extends  until  April  23. 

Embryology . — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of  em- 
bryology in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
chick  and  the  pig,  and  in  man.  It  begins  April  25  and  extends  until 
June  9. 

4.  Research  in  Histology  and  Embryology. — I^aboratory  work 
8  or  more  hours  per  week  with  Seminary  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for 
the  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wish- 
ing to  undertake  special  investigations  in  histology  and  em- 
bryology.    Professor  Gage. 

Course  4  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i,  or 
its  equivalent  in  some  other  University.  Drawing,  course  9, 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  or  its  equivalent)  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indispensable  for  the 
most  successful  work  in  this  course. 

Subjects  for  theses  should  be  decided  upon  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  that  material  in  suitable  stages  of  development  and 
physiologic  activity  may  be  prepared. 

6.  Seminary.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  At  the  seminary,  there  will 
be  presented  reports  of  special  methods  and  the  results  of 
advanced  work.     Professor  Gage. 

ANATOMY 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects 
of  the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related 
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to  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  to  direct  attention,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  correlation  of  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those 
parts  most  subject  to  surgical  operations.     The  main  reliance,  how- 
ever,  is  placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.     Thorough  i' 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way,  and  1 
every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts  of  the  horse,  or 
ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals  as  may  prove  most  expe-  ■ 
dient,  before  taking  his  final  examinations. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain  of 
the  viscera  ;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems 
and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  the  skeletons 
in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford  valuable  assistance. 
In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of  specimens  which 
illustrate,  in  a  typical  manner,  some  of  the  more  important  anatomi. 
cal  features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  ventilation  of  the  laboratory  is  nearly  perfect,  fresh  air  being 
forced  into  the  room  by  large  fans  situated  in  the  basement.  The 
entire  volume  of  air  in  the  laboratory  can  be  changed  every  5  minutes 
without  creating  any  perceptible  draft.  The  constant  supply  of  an 
abundance  of  pure  air  is  an  especially  important  feature  in  a  dissect- 
ing room. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  ana- 
tomical material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  horse,  ox,  sheep  and 
swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  gunea  pig,  both  adult  and  in  all  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Courses 

10.  Comparative   Osteology. — Three  hours.      First  term.     Two 

lectures,  T. ,  Th.,  9  ;  From  September  to  February  there  will 
be  five  periods  of  laboratory  work.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  p.  m., 
S.,  A.  M.  From  February  to  June  there  will  be  three  periods, 
Th.,  F.,  p.  M.  ;  S.,  A.  M.     Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

11.  Arthrolog-y  and   Myology. — Five  hours.      First  term.     This 

course  immediately  follows  course  10.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work  the  same  as  in  course  10.  Dr.  Hopkins  and 
Demonstrators. 

12.  Myology,  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera. — Five  hours. 

Second  term.     Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  9.     One  weekly  recitation. 
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Laboratory  work  Th.,  F.,  P.  M.;  S.,  a.  m.  Dr.  Hopkins  and 
Demonstrators. 

13.  The  Vascular  System. — Four  hours.     First  term.     Lecture 

F.,  9.  One  weekly  recitation.  Laboratory  work  20  hours, 
or  more,  per  week.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.;  S.,  a.  m.  Dr. 
Hopkins  and  Demonstrators, 

14.  The  Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Special    Sense — Six 

hours.  First  term.  Lecture,  recitation  and  laboratory  work 
the  same  as  in  course  13,      Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

16.     Research  and  Thesis    or  Special    Regional  Anatomy.— 

7>^  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Hopkins. 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  im- 
portant topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the  student,  in 
comprehending  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  body.  Without  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  normal  functions,  it  is  obviously  use- 
less to  attempt  progress  in  the  proper  conception  of  diseased  con- 
ditions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recitation  and 
lecture  room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  and  understanding  of  the  prCvSpective  and  symmetry'  of 
a  subject  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histologi- 
cal preparations,  dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  department  has  a  good  library  of  modern  elementary  and 
advanced  text  books  on  physiology  and  students  are  urged  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary 
College.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new 
apparatus.  The  equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils, 
sphygmographs,  cardiographs,  circulation  schemas,  tambours,  centri- 
fuges, microscopes,  and  other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory 
work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to  pur- 
sue their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 
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Courses 

30.  Physiology  Recitations. — Two  hours  weekly'.  First  term  T. , 
W,,  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

30.  a.     Physiology  Recitations. — One  hour  weekly.    Second  term. 

S.  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

31.  Physiology  Lectures. — Three  hours  weekly.     Second  term. 

T.,  Th.,  F.,  jo.     Dr.  Fish. 

33.  Physiological  Laboratory. — A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted 

to  chemical  physiology.  Artificial  digestive  juices  are  tested 
upon  the  various  kinds  of  foodstuffs  by  the  students  and 
careful  notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Milk,  Bile  and 
Blood  are  also  studied  including  a  spectroscopic  examination 
of  the  latter.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  circulatory,  re- 
spiratory, muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Students  are  to 
obtain  and  preserve  graphic  records  of  these  phenomena, 
wherever  possible.  Certain  experiments  requiring  special 
apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by  the  instructors  as  dem- 
onstrations, students  assisting  when  possible.  Five  hours 
each  week,  second  term.  W. ,  2-5,  Th.,  ii-i.  Dr.  Fish  and 
Assistant  Johnston. 

38.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis. —Laboratory  work  devoted  to  the 
comparative  study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of 
human  urine  and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
horse.  In  addition  to  the  chemical  examination  some  time 
will  be  devoted  to  a  microscopic  study  of  urinary  deposits. 
So  far  as  possible  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  and 
preserve  a  series  of  "typical  slides."  Three  hours  weekly, 
second  term.  T.,  ii-i,  F.,  11-12.  Dr.  Fish  and  Assistant 
Johnston. 

34.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7>^  hours  per  week   throughout  the 

year.     Dr.  Fish. 

PHARMACOLOGY. 

The  term  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  to  include 
not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation,  use  and 
physiological  action.     Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  differences 
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there  is,  in  general,  a  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the  lower 
animals  and  in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines 
and  the  study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiological  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from  the 
toxic  doses  of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for 
research  are  abundant  in  this  field. 

Courses. 

85.  Materials  of  Medicine. — A  study  of  the  actions  and  uses  of 
the  various  drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection 
of  the  crude  drugs  and  their  ofl&cial  preparations  is  available 
and  examined  at  the  lectures.  The  course  is  conducted  in 
the  form  of  lectures  with  short  weekly  examinations.  First 
term.     Th.,  F.,  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  Laboratory. — The  work  in 
this  course  consists  of  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inor- 
ganic drugs  ;  the  study  of  certain  crude  organic  drugs  and 
their  official  preparations  ;  in  making  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures, 
fluid  extracts,  extracts,  ointments,  pills  and  others.  Some 
exercises  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  direct  physi- 
ological action  of  a  few  selected  drugs  upon  some  of  the 
lower  animals. 

In  their  study  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise 
notes  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  examined  and 
to  make  tests  of  their  incompatibility.  In  addition  to  this 
each  student  will  have  practical  experience  in  writing  and 
compounding  prescriptions.  The  importance  of  a  discrim- 
inating and  accurate  system  for  dispensing  medicines  is  thor- 
oughly emphasized.  Five  hours  each  week.  First  term. 
W.,  2 — 5,  Th.,  II — I.     Dr.  Fish  and  Assistant  Johnston. 

37.  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics. — Two  recitations  per 
week  in  Diagnosis  for  the  first  half  of  the  first  term.  S. ,  M., 
ID.  Dr.  Fish.  The  recitations  will  be  supplemented  by 
practical  experience  in  the  medical  clinics. 

Therapeutics. — The  treatment  and  cure  of  disease.  This 
subject,  standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology, 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  botany  with  medicine  and  surgery. 
It  is  therefore  necessar}^  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
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branches  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  and  second  years 
course  in  physiology  and  pharmacology,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. Two  lectures  each  week  second  half  of  the  first  term, 
S.  and  M.  lo.     Dr.  Fish 

28.  Recitations  in  Materia  Medica. — Second  term.     M.,  W.,  lo 

A.  M.     Dr.  Fish. 

29.  Research   and    Thesis. — 7^    hours  weekly    throughout  the 

year.     Dr.  Fish. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— BREEDS  AND 
BREEDING 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  divisions  of  General 
Agriculture  ;  Animal  Industry  and  Dairy  Husbandry  ;  Horticulture 
and  Pomology  ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  General  and  Economic 
Entomology  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respec- 
tively. Two  hundred  and  twenty -five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the  domain 
is  managed  with  a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the 
best  methods  of  general  agriculture.  A  four  years'  rotation  is  prac- 
tised on  the  principal  field  ;  one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of 
oats  or  barley,  and  one  of  wheat.  A  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and  other  livestock  are  kept 
upon  the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are  grades,  bred  and 
reared  with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which  can  be 
practised  with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 
A  four  story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machinery, 
tools,  hay,  grain,  and  manures.  The  stationary  thresher,  feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.  The  barn 
also  furnishes  manj'-  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  feed- 
ing and  rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool 
house.  Not  far  from  the  main  barn  have  been  constructed  five  build- 
ings with  suitable  yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and  rear- 
ing domestic  fowls. 
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The  agriculture  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains 
and  grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  ap- 
pliances for  carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations. 
The  whole  plant  is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy 
consistent  with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 

Courses. 

The  courses  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  are 
given  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  proper  and  are  as  follows  : 

11.  Horses,  breeds  and  breeding,  feeding,  education,  care  and  driv- 
ing. First  term,  Two  lectures  weekly.  M.  W.,  9,  Sept. 
25  to  Dec.  23.  (Morrill  Hall,  room  19.)  Professor  ROBERTS 
or  others. 

21.  Animal  Industry. — Principles  of  breeding,  history  and  de- 
velopment, creation  and  improvement  of  dairy  and  beef 
breeds  of  cattle  (dairy  building)  ;  principle  of  feeding,  care, 
selection  and  management  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Second 
term.  Three  lectures  weekly  ;  Practice,  one  hour  by  ap- 
pointment, for  those  electing  it.  M.  W.,  F.,  12.  Assistant 
Professor  Wing. 

SURaERY,  OBSTETRICS,  ZOOTECHNIGS  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  instruction  consists  of  class  room  and  laboratory  work  de- 
signed to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery. 

CI.ASS-ROOM    WORK 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  27).  General  Veterinary  Surgery. 
This  course  with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacterio- 
logy (General  Pathology)  and  course  31  of  Surgery  (Surgical  Exer- 
cises) constitutes  a  complementary  group  intended  to  impart  a  general 
knowlege  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and 
therapeutics  and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  27),  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recita- 
tions devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body.  The 
facilities  for  instruction  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  and 
scope  of  the  college. 
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The  college  possesses  an  unusually  extensive  collection  of  surgi- 
cal instruments  and  apparatus  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  home  and 
foreign  make,  illustrating  the  history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indi- 
cated by  the  means  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection  accu- 
mulated by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which  have 
been  added  the  very  valuable  private  collections  of  Dr.  W.  ly.  Zuill, 
formerly  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  the  late  Dr.  John  Busteed,  founder  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  a  series  of  valuable  specimens  from  Dr.  S. 
H.  Swain,  Decatur,  111.,  the  private  collection  of  Prof.  W.  Iv.  Wil- 
liams, many  important  single  contributions  by  veterinarians  and 
numerous  and  constant  additions  from  the  college  clinics. 

The  museum  containing  instruments,  pathologic  and  normal 
preparations,  is  commodious,  admirably  lighted  and  arranged.  The 
material  is  well  preserved,  carefully  grouped,  labelled  and  indexed 
and  is  constantly  accessible  to  students  for  study,  in  addition  to  being 
used  for  class  demonstrations. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 

IvABORATORY   WORK   AND   ClylNICS. 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  Surgi- 
cal exercises  and  of  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  28  periods  of  three 
hours  each.  Having  previously  studied  surgical  anatomy  on  the 
cadaver,  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  opera- 
tions on  anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
each  exercise.  Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and 
antisepsis,  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while 
acquiring  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and 
general  characters  of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper 
habits  in  surgical  procedure. 

Obstetrical  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the 
year.  For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial 
uterus  is  fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured,  killed  and  so  placed 
in  the  artificial  uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  position  and  of 
embr5'otomic  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  2  to  4  p.  m.,  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  years  (3  terms).     Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give 
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necessary  attention  on  Sunday.     Students  are  notified  of  urgent  cases 
and  are  expected  to  attend  any  hour  or  day.     The  clinics  comprise  : 

1 .  The  Minor  Clinic  in  which  cases  are  entered  for  examina- 
tion, prescription  or  minor  operation  and  are  removed  the  same  day. 
This  corresponds  closely  to  the  usual  clinics  of  veterinary  colleges. 

2.  The  Hospital  Clinic,  comprising  cases  for  major  operations 
or  extended  treatment,  and  detained  in  the  hospital  until  convalescent. 

3.  Out  door  or  Perambulating  Clinic,  comprising  important 
cases  not  readily  brought  to  the  college  such  as  difficult  labor  in  the 
mare  and  cow,  severe  fractures  in  horses  and  cattle  and  other  cases  of 
sufficient  interest  which  are  attended  at  the  owner's  premises. 

Every  case  of  each  class  is  entered  under  a  serial  number  and 
assigned  to  a  student  who  is  required  to  examine,  diagnose,  operate 
upon  and  care  for  it  until  discharged  at  which  time  he  must  file  a 
complete  daily  record  of  the  case.  These  records  are  bound,  care- 
fully indexed  and  placed  in  the  library  for  reference  and  study. 

The  surgical  and  obstetric  clinics  (distinct  from  those  of  medi- 
cine, parasites  and  contagious  diseases)  reach  approximately  800 
cases  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  much  greater  than  many  times 
the  number  superficially  observed  by  students  in  a  paid  clinic. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  gives  un- 
usual opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the 
cases,  the  variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each 
case  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a 
large  number  of  dogs,  cats  and  pet  animals,  and  horses  affected  with 
lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work  animals,  while 
the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  an  unusually  varied  and 
instructive  clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  cas- 
tration and  spraying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing  dairying 
and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to  both  city  and 
country  practice.  Numerous  cases,  especially  those  of  major  surgical 
operations  are  drawn  from  a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles.  We  thus  offer 
the  widest  range  of  clinical  material  in  relation  to  age  and  species  of 
animal  and  character  of  disease. 

The  hospital  wards  with  accommodations  for  24  horses  and  cattle 
are  almost  constanty  filled.  The  hospital  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity  and  equipped  with  every  convenience  to  insure  comfort 
to  patient  and  student. 

As  each  member  of  the  veterinary  faculty  is  exclusively  employed 
by  the  college  and  is  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  private  practice,  all 
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reasonable  effort  is  exercised  to  lead  owners  to  enter  animals  in  the 
free  clinics  instead  of  diverting  special  cases  to  private  practice. 

The  college  clinics  being  wholly  free,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  animal,  the  severity  of  the  proposed  operation  or  the  owner's 
ability  or  willingness  to  pay,  obviates  the  usual  disadvantages  of  free 
clinics  where  largely  inferior  animals,  the  property  of  poor  and  fre- 
quently careless  people,  are  presented  in  a  state  of  health  and  with 
general  surroundings  not  propitious  for  testing  the  value  of  a  line  of 
treatment  or  of  following  it  to  a  successful  issue,  failing  consequently 
to  impart  the  desired  knowledge,  interest  or  enthusiasm  to  the  stu- 
dent, which  results  when  he  has  to  deal  with  animals  of  the  same 
general  character  and  value  as  those  met  with  in  ordinary  veterinary 
practice. 

All  operations,  with  rare  exceptions  in  unusually  diflBcult  cases, 
are  performed  by  competent  students  in  turn,  under  proper  supervi- 
sion, thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  any  desired  operation  supported 
by  that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 

We  thus  offer  a  free  clinic  in  which  major  operations  on  animals 
of  value  are  carried  out  by  students,  and  the  patients  detained  and 
cared  for  without  charge  for  professional  service.  The  operating  room 
has  cement  floors,  glass  andiron  v;alls  and  ceiling,  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  fitted  with  the  best  operating  tables,  stocks 
and  other  apparatus  procurable,  for  confining  and  restraining  animals 
with  the  working  of  which  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  familiar. 
Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used  in  painful  oper- 
ations, always  administered  by  the  student.  Instruments  and  appa- 
ratus of  the  most  improved  patterns  are  kept  directly  at  hand  in  the 
operating  room,  the  student  becoming  familiar  with  their  good  f.nd 
bad  points  by  actual  use.  New  instruments  of  improved  patterns  are 
constantly  being  designed  and  tested.  A  complete  equipment  for 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery  is  in  constant  use  by  the  students  and 
every  facility  given  to  learn  the  iiiost  advanced  methods  of  anaesthe- 
sia and  asepsis. 

Special  investigations  in  relation  to  surgical  diagnosis,  pathology 
and  treatment  are  constantly  being  carried  on,  the  material  for  such 
work  being  abundant.  Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied 
as  needed,  and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
various  investigations,  becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  but  inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the 
many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus  be- 
come better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and  properly  with  the  many 
atypical  cases  constantly  occurring  in  general  practice. 
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OBSTETRICS. 

Course  36  (see  page  28),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations, 
is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  Obstetric  clinics 
are  most  available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology, 
obstetrical  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Models  and  valuable  museum  preparations  are  used  for  illustra- 
tion. Our  location  permits  of  the  securing  of  much  valuable  clinical 
material,  obstetric  cases  being  attended  free  at  the  owner's  premises 
by  the  class,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  professor.  The  stu- 
dents are  in  this  way  brought  into  actual  contact  with  a  class  of  cases 
the  proper  handling  of  which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectively  taught. 

ZOOTECHNICS. 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  (see  courses  11  and  21,  p.  23),  covering  the  various  breeds 
of  domestic  animals,  the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  15  lectures  is  given 
dealing  especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  ani- 
mals in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general 
r^sum^  of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary 
science. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year,  dealing  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians, 
to  the  public,  to  stock  owners  and  professional  colleagues  ;  methods 
of  making  and  recording  examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 

Courses. 

30.  General  Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  September  25,  to 

December  23,  W.,  9,  F.,  11,     Professor  W.  L.  Wii,i.iams. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  passed 
courses  10,  11  and  12  in  Anatomy,  course  21  in  Physiology, 
and  course  i  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

31.  Surgical    Exercises. — Three  hours   per  week    of    laboratory 

work  from  September  25  to  December  23.     W.   (2d  year)  10 
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to  I.,  F.  (3rd  year),  9  to  12.  Professor  W.  L.  Wii^liams 
and  Dr.  Engush. 

Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 

This  course  is  given  each  year,  and  is  pursued  by  second 
and  third  year  students,  that  is,  each  student  takes  the  course 
twice. 

32.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Chest. — Two  lectures  or 

recitations  per  week.     First  term,  M.,  T. ,  11.     Professor  W. 

L.  WlI^LIAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 

urinary System  and  Castration. — Four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions weekly.     Second  term,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  P\,  11.     Professor 

W.    Iv.    WII.I.IAMS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  is  the  same  as  for  course 
32,  This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year 
students  in  1903  and  1904,  See  course  36  with  which  it 
alternates, 

34.  Surgical  Clinics. — Twelve  hours  or  more  per  week  throughout 

the  year.  M.,  T.  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat.,  2-4  p.  m.  Professor  W. 
L.  WiLiviAMS  and  Dr.  EngIvISH. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

For  admission  students  nmst  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  conducted 
by  Professor  Law.     See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of 

January.     W.,  Th,,  11,     Professor  W.  L.  Wii,i,iams. 

36.  Obstetrics   and  Zootechnics. — Four  lectures  or    recitations 

per  week,  second  term.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  11.  Professor  W, 
L.  WilIvIams. 

For  admission  students  nmst  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

This  course  alternates  with  course  33.  It  will  be  given  to 
second  and  third  year  students  in  1904-1905. 

37.  Research   and   Thesis. — Seven    and   one-half    hours  weekly 

throughout  the  year.     Professor  W.  L.   Wiixiams  and  Dr. 

EnGIvISH. 
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COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY  AND 
MEAT  INSPECTION 

The  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology 
Ziegler's  text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and 
special  monographs.  In  pathological  histology  the  student  will  be 
taught,  by  actual  laboratory  work,  the  methods  of  preparing  perma- 
nent preparations  and  of  examining  diseased  tissues  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition. They  will  have  the  privilege  of  studying  blood  and  of  count- 
ing the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  For  this  highly  important  work 
the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision, 
prepare  culture  media,  make  various  cultures  and  study  the  morph- 
ology of  bacteria  in  both  the  fresh  (living)  condition  and  in  stained 
cover-glass  preparations.  In  fact,  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for  a 
practical  working  knowledge  in  bacteriology  will  be  carefully  cov- 
ered. The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be 
studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious 
swine  and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Disinfec- 
tion, sterilization,  the  means  by  which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  dis- 
seminated, protective  inoculation,  serum  therapy  in  animal  diseases 
and  other  kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  sub- 
jects excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investi- 
gating outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases,  among  animals  in  the  state, 
an  abundance  of  working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  come  into  touch  with  actual  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill 
the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necessary  for 
them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To 
this  end  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

Courses. 

40.     General  Pathology. — First  term.     This  course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's 
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work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two  recitations  and  six 
hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Recitations  M.  and  T.  9. 
Lab.  M.  and  T.  lo-i.  Professor  Moork,  Instructor  Burnett. 

41.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection. — 

First  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40, 
and  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43.  Two  hours.  Lec- 
tures W.  and  Th.  9.     Professor  Moore. 

42.  Experimental  Pathology. — This  course  is  optional.     It  con- 

sists in  laboratory  work  designed  especially  for  aiding  the 
students  in  the  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  43,  and  have 
taken  or  are  taking  Course  41.  Professor  MoORE  and  In- 
structor Burnett. 

43.  Bacteriology. — Second  term.     This  course  is  open  to  students, 

who  have  had,  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscopy.  Two 
lectures  and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Lectures 
M.  and  T.  9.  Lab.  work  T.,  W.,  F.  and  S.  Professor 
Moore,  Assistants  White  and  King. 

44.  Research  in  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the 

year.     Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  White. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for  the 
baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wishing  to 
undertake  original  investigation  in  Bacteriology.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  43,  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Elementary  chemistry 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indis- 
pensable for  successful  work  in  this  course. 

46.  Research  in  Pathology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the 
5'ear.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
Course  40  and  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43,  or  the 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Professor  Moork  and 
Instructor  Burnett. 

46.  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood. — Second  term.  Lec- 
tures and  Laboratory  work.  Two  hours.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  Course  40.     Instructor  Burnett. 
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VETERINARY  MEDICINE ;     ZYMOTIC    DISEASES,  VET- 
ERINARY SANITARY  SCIENCE ;   PARASITES 
AND  PARASITISM. 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  ex- 
tends over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of 
the  second  year  being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of 
the  first.  It  includes  the  constitutional,  dietetic  and  toxic  affections 
and  the  noninfectious  maladies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs — 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of 
the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
course  covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  mor- 
bid condition  in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in 
each,  caused  by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian  in- 
fection, etc.,  and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic 
measures  to  all  in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of 
view  which  should  render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veteri- 
nary pathologist,  physician  and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinary  sanitary  science 
and  police  is  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  the  course  on 
parasites  and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis 
and  contagion  ;  the  microbiology  of  disease  in  which  microorganisms 
constitute  the  essential  factor;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environ- 
ment, such  as  condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season, 
weather,  animal  industries,  trade,  migration,  war,  consumption  of 
animal  food,  etc.;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues  ;  the  various 
methods  of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from 
a  country.  The  transmissibility  of  each  contagious  disease  to  differ- 
ent genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and  from  man  to  animals 
together  with  the  succeptibility  of  each  genus  to  immunization  and 
the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative 
factors  in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  suscepti- 
bility are  fully  dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every 
second  year  alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those 
cases  of  plagues  and  widespread  destruction  of  animals  that  depend 
on  parasites  other  than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each  par- 
asite separately,  its  place  in  nature  ;  its  life  history  in  connection 
with  the  animal  body  and  apart  from  it  ;    the  lesions,  symptoms  and 
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mortality  caused  by  it ;  the  conditions  that  would  enhance  the  mor- 
tality from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the  genera  susceptible  ; 
the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already  very  exten- 
sive and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is  available 
for  demonstration. 

The  very  full  treatmeni  n  these  courses  of  contagious  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians, 
who  will  be  able  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veteri- 
nary sanitary  work  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  meas- 
ure, instead  of  leaving  this  to  officials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 

The  Medical  Clinic  course  53  covers  the  whole  of  the  above 
subjects,  so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 
Our  proximity  to  the  city  on  the  one  side  and  a  well  stocked  agricul- 
tural country  on  the  other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of 
patients,  than  can  be  had  in  a  large  city  apart  from  country  flocks 
and  herds.  Students  take  charge  of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital 
and  keep  a  record  of  cases  and  treatment.  Out  patients  are  also 
availed  of  for  this  purpose.  (See  also,  clinics  in  the  department  of 
surgery. ) 

Courses. 

60.  Veterinary    Medicine,    Principles    and     Practice. — Three 

lectures  or  recitations  per  week  throughout  two  years.     M., 
W.,  F.,  8.     Professor  Lamt. 

6 1 .  Contagious  Diseases  :  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science. — Two 

lectures  or  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year.     T., 
Th. ,  8.     Professor  Law. 

[This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  stu- 
dents in  1904-1905.     See  course  52.] 

52.  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — Two  lectures  or  recitations  per 
week  throughout  the  year.     T.,Th.,8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  51.  It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1903-1904. 

63.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine. — Twelve  hours  or  more  per 
week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat.,  2-4 
p.  M.     Professor  Jamks  Law  and  Dr.  P.  A.  Fish. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery  is  combined. 
For  the  amount  of  time  required  see  under  Surgery,  Course  34. 
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54.  Research  and  Thesis.  —Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year  (see  the  College  Seminary,  p.  34).  Pro- 
fessor Law. 

ADVANCED  AND  RESEARCH  WORK 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advanced 
students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell 
University  are  very  great.  The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a 
great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and 
the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work  are  ample.  Each  student,  as  a 
part  of  his  senior  year's  work  must  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of 
a  personal  investigation  upon  some  subject  in  veterinary  medicine. 
(See  under  requirements  for  graduation,  p.  12).  To  students  prepar- 
ing theses  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations. 
For  special  courses  offering  thesis  and  research  work  see  under  the 
various  departments,  pp.  15-33. 

THE  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Flower  Library. — By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000) 
to  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable  Roswell  P. 
Flower  in  1897,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  work- 
ing, veterinary  library.  In  order  to  insure  the  permanent  usefulness 
of  this  library,  Mrs.  Flower  in  1901,  gave  J5io,ooo  for  an  endowment 
fund,  the  annual  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund  have 
been  considerably  increased  by  donations  from  various  persons  and 
by  books  obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college  ;  the  Veterinary 
library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the  University  library,  and  by 
loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  Periodical  Room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to 
6  P.  M.,  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals  in 
English.  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  Encyclo- 
paedic Medical  Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation,  Mon. 
9-1,  Tu.  ii-i,  4-6,  Wed.  9-1,  Th.  ii-i,  4-6,  Fri.  ii-i,  4-6,  Sat.  9-1, 
and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound  periodicals  belonging  to 
the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  University  Library.     Books  bear- 
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ing  especially  upon  the  work  of  any  laboratory  course,  are  kept 
upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory  where  they  are  constantly 
accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the  library  for  home  use  by 
veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied 
sciences,  exceed  ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals 
and  transactions  are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to 
medicine  and  biology.  To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the 
veterinary  students  have  free  access  in  the  library  reading  room, 
which  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

SEMINARIES 

The  different  department  hold  seminaries  or  special  conferences 
for  their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purposes  of  these  seminaries  are  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods 
for  advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work  as  is  expected 
of  those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation  ;  (b) 
The  presentation  of  the  results  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  departments;  (c)  Reports  by  students  of 
the  progress  of  their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  their  progress 
to  the  faculty  and  their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public 
speaking  and  in  preparation  for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veterinary 
or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
mutual  aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility 
in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers 
and  discussions  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 

FREE    TUITION    FOR   RESIDENTS    OF    NEW   YORK 
STATE 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College:  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a 
student  pursuing  the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or 
more  immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary  college 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is  |ioo 
per  annum,  $55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  1^45  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 
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Laboratory  Fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  first  year  the 
laboratory  fees  will  amount  to  |545  ;  for  the  second  year  $42,  and  for 
the  third  year  $5,  averaging  a  little  over  $30  per  year.  Most  depart- 
ments require  an  additional  precautionary  deposit  in  order  to  insure 
against  breakage  and  undue  use  of  material.  The  above  sums  there- 
fore represent  the  minimum  charges. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  each  student 
receiving  a  degree. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  %\o  per  week. 
Books,  instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  %io  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

TJniversity  Undergraduate  Scholarsliips.— At  a  special  exam- 
ination held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen 
scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  ^200  each,  are  thrown  open  to 
competition  for  all  members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University, 
who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent 
official  action,  this  competition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year 
students  in  the  Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  bestowal  and  tenure  of  these  University  Under- 
graduate scholarships,  see  the  University  Register,  1902-1903,  pp. 
58-68. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates. — One  University  fel- 
lowship of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  is  open  for  competition  for  grad- 
uates of  the  Veterinary  College.  See  University  Register,  1 902-1903, 
p.  65. 

THE  HORACE  K.  WHITE  PRIZES 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse, 
are  awarded  annually  to  the  most  meritorious  students  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  college.  One  prize  of  $15  to  the  first  in  merit  ;  to 
the  second  in  merit,  a  prize  of  $10. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sum  per 
hour  in  the  various  departments  ;  there  are  positions  open  to  capable 
veterinary  students  in  their  senior  and  graduate  years  as  follows  : 

Anatomy $125  per  year 

Physiology $250  per  year 

Surgery fooo  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology $500  per  year 
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STUDY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS 

The  very  rapid  advances  made  during  recent  years,  in  veterinary 
science,  and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it ;  as  well  as  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  studying  a  given  subject  under  more  than 
one  teacher,  make  it  highly  desirable  that  busy  practioners  should 
be  enabled  as  far  as  possible  to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by 
means  of  study  at  such  times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply  this 
want  as  far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at  hand  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practise  at  their  place  of  resi- 
dence will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college,  at  any  time  and 
for  such  period  as  they  may  elect,  without  entrance  examination. 

Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies  which 
are  being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be  granted  all  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  offered  to  regular  students  so  long  as  such 
opportunities  do  not  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  practising 
in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay  fees  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Every  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study  along 
desired  lines.  A  study  of  pages  15  to  33  "Departments  Methods  and 
Facilities"  will  not  only  give  information  suggested  by  the  heading 
but  will  enable  any  practitioner  desiring  to  attend,  to  determine  in 
advance  precisely  what  work  will  be  in  progress  at  a  given  date  and 
he  will  know  when  to  attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  given 
subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and  entirely 
for  the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased  knowledge  of  veteri- 
nary science  and  does  not  contemplate  the  granting  of  a  degree,  cer- 
tificate or  other  evidence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  -reference  to  such  work  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in  a  given  depart- 
ment may  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

Six  Year  Course  for  A.B.  and  D.V.M.  Degrees 

An  outline  of  the  work  for  the  first  four  years  for  students  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Science  and  one  in  Veterinary 
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Medicine.  The  fifth  and  sixth  years  will  be  taken  entirely  in  the 
Veterinary  College. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  the  two  degrees  in  six  years,  he 
must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  both  courses  and  take 
during  the  first  four  years  36  university  hours  that  count  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  Of  these  36  hours,  29  are  included  in  the 
arts  and  science  course  leaving  but  7  university  hours  that  are 
strictly  professional. 

The  following  schedule  of  studies  counting  toward  veterinary 
medicine  is  suggested  : 

studies  counting  toward  Studies  counting  toward 

Veterinar)^  Medicine.  Arts  and  Science  Degree 

FIRST  YEAR 

None Arts  and  Science 36 

SECOND  YEAR 

Inorganic  Chemistry 6        Arts  and  Science 30 

THIRD  YEAR 

Histology  and  Embryology..     8        Arts  and  Science 28 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Anatomy 12        Arts  and  Science 14 

Physiology 3 

Urine  Analysis i 

Materia  Medica 2 

Breeds  and  Breeding 4 


The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  to  be  taken  as  scheduled  in  the 
Veterinary  College  announcement  on  page  12-14. 

In  the  elective  work  in  the  arts  and  science  courses  it  seems  very 
desirable  that  the  student  should  avail  himself  of  certain  courses 
offered  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  bacteriology  and 
physics.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  state  law  it  will  be  necessary 
for  students  taking  the  combined  courses  to  register  in  both  Arts  and 
Science  and  in  Veterinary  Medicine  the  fourth  year,  i.  <?.,  the  senior 
year  in  Arts. 
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Six  Year  Course  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.),  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  (D.V.M.) 


Courses. 
1-2     .. 

-3-7   - 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Term. 
Hours. 

Botany 

Invertebrate       Zoology      and 

Entomology    i- 

English I   

Freehand  Drawing i   

Inorganic  Chemistry i   

Drill  and  Gymnasium  as  required  for  freshmen. 

SECOND  YEAR 

English 2 

Physics 2a 

Agricultural  Chemistry 26 

Comparative  Physiology 21  

Animal    Industry     and   Dairy 

Husbandry 21-22 

(Elective)    Microscopy,     His- 
tology and  Embryology__  i  


Second  Term. 
Hours. 


THIRD  YEAR 

Political  Economy __ 3 

Agriculture  (Electives) __  3-6 

Veterinary  Anatomy 10-11-12 8 

Comparative  Physiology 20-21-22 2 

Materia  Medica 26 2 


FOTJRTH  YEAR 

1-4  — . 


10 
II 
23 

30 

25 

2oa 


3   

2   


3 

3-6 

5 

5 


Applied  Agriculture 

Thesis 

Farm  Buildings 

Mycology 

Urine  Analysis 

Organic     and      Physiological 

Chemistry  

Pharmacology 

Comparative  Physiology,  Rec. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  years  as  given  in  the    Veterinary   College 
announcement  on  pages  12-14. 
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Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America 


ist.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  de- 
land  for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2nd.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally, 
as  livestock  agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
quarantine  stations  ;  investigation  in  bacteriology  and  pathology,  and 
as  meat  inspectors.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  inspec- 
tors must  be  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college,  and  the  supply  of  men 
competent  to  take  the  Civil  Service  Examination  is  not  adequate  to 
the  demand. 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Vet- 
erinarians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend 
the  preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must 
have  its  veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat, 
as  well  as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the 
states  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work  in 
this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scientific 
lines.  Such  work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those 
specially  trained  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology 
of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere 
long  be  in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  vet- 
erinary practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human 
being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of 
medicine  for  man,  the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  veterinary  practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily 
increase  with  the  recovery  of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  farm  animals. 
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New  York  has  about  2000  veterinary  practitioners,  and  with  an 
average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  practitioners 
yearly  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under  the  new  requirements  the 
regents  licenses  to  practise,  granted  after  examination,  were  but  7  in 
1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8.  This  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  117  in 
two  years,  which  must  be  made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State 
Colleges,  or  by  candidates  from  outside  the  State,  who  can  show  an 
equally  high  matriculation  and  professional  education.  As  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  States  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come  from  colleges 
within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  that  our  stock 
owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  that  the 
accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  increasing  and 
more  remunerative  practice. 
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Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  article  X, 
Ch.  860,  Laws  of  New  York,  i8g^. 

I  171.  ''Qualifications  for  Practice.  No  person  shall  practise 
veterinary  medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
unless  previously  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by 
the  Regents  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article  ;  nor  shall  any 
person  practise  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of 
felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practise  is  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Regents  on  recommendation  of  a  State  Board. 

^  176.  Admission  to  examination.  The  Regents  shall  admit  to 
examination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  submits 
satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  (first)  is 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (second )  is  of  good  moral 
character;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  all  cases 
after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  preliminary  to 
receiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine ;  (fourth)  has  studied 
veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including  three 
satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years,  in  a  veterinary 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactory 
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standard:  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian  from  some 
registered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in  veterinary 
medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has 
filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Regents 
that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or  during  his 
first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State,  he  has  either 
graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed  an 
academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school  ;  or  has  a 
preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Regents  as 
fully  equivalent,"  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preliminary  educational  re- 
quirements] . 

\  178.  Examinations  and  Reports. — Examination  for  license 
shall  be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State,  and  at 
least  four  times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Regents'  rules,  and 
shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English.  Each  examination 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  Regent  examiner,  who  shall  not  be  one  of 
the  medical  veterinary  examiners.  At  the  close  of  each  examination, 
the  Regents'  examiner  in  charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and 
answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and 
such  board  without  unnecessary  delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the 
answers  and  transmit  to  the  Regents  an  official  report,  signed  by  its 
president  and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in 
each  branch,  his  general  average,  and  whether  the  board  recommends 
that  a  license  be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the  questions 
and  answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university. 
If  a  candidate  fails  on  his  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not  less 
than  six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without 
fee.  If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the 
Regents,  they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 

\  179.  Licenses  .—On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  official 
report  that  an  applicant  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  and 
is  recommended  for  license,  the  Regents  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in  their 
judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practise  veterinary 
medicine.  Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  university  under  seal 
and  shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical  examiner  of 
the  board  and  by  the  officer  of  the  university  who  approved  the  cre- 
dentials which  admitted  the  candidate  to  examination,  and  shall  state 
that  the  licensee  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness,  as  to  age, 
character  and  preliminary  and  veterinary  medical  education  and  all 
other  matters  required  by  law,  and  that  after  full  examination  he  has 
been  found  properly  qualified  to  practise Before 
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any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  in  the  Regents'  office  and  its  number  shall  be  noted  in  the 
license.  This  record  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  in  all 
legal  proceedings,  shall  have  the  same  weight  as  evidence  that  is 
given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

^  i8o.  Registry. — Every  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine 
shall  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in  a 
book  to  be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall 
be  provided  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such 
practise  is  to  be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of 
birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of  its  license  to  practise.  Before 
registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in 
the  county  clerk's  office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  that 
he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had,  before  receiving  the 
same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms  and  amount 
of  study  and  examination  as  required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  uni- 
versity as  preliminary  to  the  conferment  thereof,  and  no  money  was 
paid  for  such  license  except  the  regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants 
therefor  ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake  in  any  material 
regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or  incurred  in  the  order  that  such 
license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license,  or  if  lost,  a  copy  thereof, 
legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evidence,  or  a  duly  attested 
transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall  before  registering  be 
exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  it  was  issued  or  in- 
dorsed as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  indorse  or  stamp 
on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words  :  "Registered  as 
authority  to  practise  veterinary  medicine,  in  the  clerks  office  of 
county."  The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  to  every  veterin- 
arian so  registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register,  with  a 
certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  affidavit.  The 
licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
registration,  affidavit  and  certificate." 
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CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
FOR  THE  SESSION  OF  1902-1903 


STUDENTS  WORKING  FOR  A  VETERINARY  DEGREE. 


RESIDENCE 


Andrews,  F.  W Millbrook ist 

Axtell,  P.  J. Deposit  ist 

Backus,  N.  D. Union  Springs ist 

Baker,  F.  J , Brasher  Falls 2d 

Baldwin,  C.  R Volney  Center __ist 

Beebe,  W.  L. Ithaca 2d 

Brockett,  A.  A Little  Falls ist 

Buffington,  R.  M Berkshire    ist 

Burley,  A.  J. Angola ist 

Burns,  J.  R. Ithaca ist 

Cady,  B.  J. Addison 2d 

Davenport,  M.  L Ithaca 3d 

Day,  C.  F Attica 2d 

Dean,  A.  K. .' Ithaca 2d 

Dewey,  H.  L Candor ist 

Dimock,  W.  W.. Ithaca ist 

English,  A Van  Etten ist 

Estabrook,  L,.  T Ithaca ist 

Fehr,  F.  F Ithaca 3d 

Gallagher,  J.  J Ithaca 2d 

Gannett,  R.  W Clifton  Springs 2d 

Gibbs,  C.  E Sherman 2d 

Hamilton,  M. Cicero ist 

Haring,  C.  M. Addison   2d 

Hughes,  D.  A Ithaca 3d 
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Knapp,  V.  M. North  Clove 2d 

Larkin,  P.  E Ithaca ist 

Lawrence,  H.  Iv Syracuse ist 

LeFevre,  D.  D. Ithaca 2d 

Linch,  Charles New  York  City let 

Ivoomis,  F.  J. Phoenix 3d 

McCarty,  W.  T. New  York  City ist 

McGiunis,  R.  W. Friendship ist 

McNair,  F.  H Mt.  Morris 2d 

McNamara,  J.  A.  Ithaca 2d 

Mack,  W.   B Vermillion ..2d 

Madden.  J.  A. Ithaca 2d 

Mason,  A.  L ^ Syracuse ist 

Milks,  H.  J .Candor 2d 

Millen,  C Ithaca 3d 

Miner,  G.  H. New  York  Mills 3d 

Morehouse,  W.  G. Westfield,  N.  J ist 

Pendergast,  W.  M Phoenix ist 

Perry,  J.  W Charlotte,  N.  C ist 

Pray,  F.  J Sherburne ist 

Seaman,  A.  M. Ithaca  2d 

Shattuck,   A. Brooklyn 2d 

Simons,  F.  B Fulton    3d 

Smith,  E.  I.  J Kennedy   3d 

Smith,  F.  E.  Ithaca ist 

Snyder,  H,  J Schoharie  ist 

Stroud,  B.  B. Ithaca 2d 

Taylor,  C.  H Camillus ist 

Thomson,  M.  C. Attlebury   ist 

Tiffany,  J.  B Buffalo 2d 

Traum,  J. New  York  City ist 

Walmsley,  F.  D Brasher  Falls 2d 

Weaver,  P.  V. Brooklyn ist 

Whiting,  R. Patchin ist 

Wilbur,  B.  R. Kennedy   3d 

York,  F.  E N.  Brookfield ist 

Zimmer,  L.  L Weedsport 2d 

PRACTITIONERS  COURSE 

Residence 

Dr.  T.  S.   Childs Saratoga 

Dr.  S.  L.  Gelston Fort  Assiniboine,  Mont. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Witte New  Britain,  Conn. 
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STUDENTS      FROM     THE     COLLEGE     OF     AGRICULTURE 

TAKING  ONE  YEAR,  MORE  OR  LESS,  OF 

VETERINARY  INSTRUCTION 

Adaniopoulos,  A.  C Smyrna,  Turkey 

Ansley,  J.  A Perm  Yan 

Armstrong,  C.  W Madrid 

Aver,  ly.   F Angola 

Bailey,  F.   E Deposit 

Bell.   B Delhi 

Bell,  G.  A Rome 

Bodurtha,  F.    P Tunnell 

Bodurtha,  R.  J. Agawam,  Mass. 

Bradley,  h.   B Farmer 

Brittain,  J Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Brown,  G.   E Hoosick 

Brown,  W.   I Brookfield 

Burdick,  C.  M N.  Brookfield 

Burnett,   M Jefferson 

Bush,  G.  W Berkshire 

Butler,  F.   C Del^ancy 

Carpenter,  C.  M. Russia,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  E Fort  Plain 

Clegg,  J.   D Jefferson 

Colson,  E.   F Ansonville,  N.  C. 

Cooper,  S.  F Smithboro 

Coville,  H.  G Marcellus 

Croop,  M Clarence  Center 

Cross,  L.  C Rochester 

Crowell,  D.  G Wallkill 

Cummings,  H.  J Brushton 

Curran,  S Knoxville,  Pa. 

Daly,  F.  M. Otselic  Center 

Danehy,  D Peterboro 

Deay,  T.  M Braman  Corners 

Deyo,  J Gardiner 

Deyo,  M.  C Cortland 

Dillenbeck,  B.  J. Randall 

Dillin,  J.  R Dillin 

Dixson,  Iv.  E. Mt.  Vision 

Evans,  D.  M Freedom 
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Ferris,    F.    W Pavilion 

Fletcher,  Miss  P.  B. Bainbridge 

Fletcher,  W.  F.  Bainbridge 

Fuller,  G.  D Granby,  Quebec 

Gage,  H.  D So.  New  Berlin 

Garber,  B.  F. Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Gardner,  G.  A. Mt.  Vision 

Gibson,  J.  D Whitney  Crossing 

Gilbert,  W.  L Durham 

Green,  V.  E. .__Andover 

Halliday,  E.  J.   Massena 

Hamilton,  I.  E. Jamestown 

Harkness,  W.  G Davenport 

Harter,  G. Otisco 

Harter,  I.  S Otisco 

Hawkesworth,  D.  I Washington,  D.  C. 

Herrick,  S.  M „ Matanzas,  Cuba 

Hibbard,  W.  W Mt.  Morris 

Hitchcock,  N.  J Lebanon 

Hockridge,  W.  L Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Hollis,  De  F.  J Lacona 

Holmes,  R.  B.  Jr Auburn 

Hotson,  J.  W Innerkip,  Ontario,  Can. 

Howes,  E.  A Bowesville,  Ontario,  Can. 

Huff,  C. Moravia 

Hulse,  L.  E. Baiting  Hollow 

Jackson,  W.   Mackey 

Jones,  J.  W.  Pownal,  P.  E.  Island,  Can. 

Jones,  M.  C Stittville 

Jones,  S.  M Smithville 

Kelly,  E Vega 

Knapp,  J.  H Sugar  Loaf 

Langworthy,  C. Alfred  Station 

Lapham,   R La  Grange 

Lewis,  C.  S Demster 

Loveland,  E W.  Fulton 

McGill,  G.  B Middleton,  N.  S. 

McLaury,  F.  H Stamford 

Makely,  I.  B Medusa 

Mason,  C.  F Rushford 

Merithew,  W.  F Hermon 
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Middleditch,  Miss  E.  I. So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Miller,  G.   H Enfield 

Morgan,  A.  C Concord,  Del. 

Myers,  W.   H So,   Ivivonia 

Nichols,  C.  E Lewiston 

Olin,  E.  D Perry 

Oliver,  T.  A Waddington 

Oneal,  L.  F Hermon 

Palmer,  R.  W. Lake  Side 

Petrie,  J.   F Peterboro 

Phillips,  W Bristol 

Place,  J.  R Vosburg,   Pa. 

Porter,  F.  J Ithaca 

Powers,  H.  H Potsdam 

Ratchford,  N West  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Reist,  J.  C Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Ross  T Ross  Corners,  P.  E.  Island  Can. 

Safford,  M.  C.   Jr Salem 

Salisbury,  F.  A Phelps 

Sanford,  C.  W Baiting  Hollow 

Sawyer,  F.  B Smithville  Flats 

I    Schlotzhauer,  A.  F Canajoharie 

Scrambling,  A.  M Treadwell 

Sewards,  T.  F New  York  City 

Shaw,  P.  J Berwick,  N.  S. 

Shaylor,  C.  D Jefferson 

Sheffield,  A Ithaca 

Shields,  N.  R Camden,  N.  J. 

Shults,  L _  Kanona 

I    Simons,  F.  R Barneveld 

i    Smith,  F.  W Berkshire 

I   Steele,  R.  E Pierrepont  Manor 

Stewart,  G Stamford 

Stone,   A Binghamton 

Taylor,  H.  C Doe  Run,  Pa. 

i   Thomson,  W.  I Holland  Patent 

Ticknor,  A.  N. Penelope 

Tomlinson,  E.  J. - McLean 

[   Urtel,  R.  W Lockport 

Van  Loben  Sels,  M.  C.  C. Oakland,  Cal. 

Ward,  W.  J Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Waterman,  L-  D. Wateville 

Weaver,  L. Rock  City 

Weegar,  O.  F Louisville 

Westervelt,  L.  A Taughannock  Falls 

Westover,  H.  L Austerlitz 

White,  L.  R Delanson 

Wiese,  D.  N Wawarsing 

Wilmer,  B.   M Faulkner,  Md. 

Worley,  K.  G Billings  Bridge,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Can. 

SUMMARY 

^Veterinary  Students 62 

fPractitioner's  Course 3 

JPartial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College 

of  Agriculture 128 

Total 193 


*The  Veterinarj'  Students  are  working  for  a  degree  or  having  already  gradu- 
ated at  a  Veterinary  College,  are  taking  graduate  work  to  perfect  themselves  in 
special  branches,  or  finallj^  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their 
veterinary  education  obtained  in  too  short  a  time  or  with  inferior  facilities. 

fThis  course  is  for  practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  latest  and  most  successful  methods  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 
This  work  also  offers  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  advancement 
in  the  sciences  which  form  the  basis  for  all  good  medical  work. 

jPartial  course  veterinary  students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
purpose  as  future  agriculturists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinary  science 
as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care,  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals.  This 
part  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
hygienic  precautions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  only  of  the 
animals  but  of  man. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

PUBLICATIONS 


1.  The  Cornell  University  Register.    This  is  the  general  publication 

of  the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and 
departments.  It  also  contains  a  catalog  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty  and  the  Students. 

2.  Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

3.  Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission 

to  advanced  standing  and  for  university  scholarships. 

4.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 
6.     Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

6.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

8.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

9.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

10.  Announcement  of  summer  courses  in  medicine. 

11.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 

12.  Bulletins  of  the   Cornell  University    Agricultural  Experiment 

Station. 

13.  Teachers'  leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements 
may  be  had  upon  application.  Address  :  The  Registrar  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Cornell  University 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLLEGES 


GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Degree,  A.B. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  lyL.B. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Degree,  M.D.     New  York  City  and  Ithaca 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Degree,  D.V.M. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Degree,  B.S.A. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Degree,  F.E. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Degree,  B.Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Degree,  C.E. 


SIBLEY  OOLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 


Degree,  M.E. 
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ANNOUNCEIVIENT 
J904-J905 


The  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College 


IK  LIBIA  Y 

OF  THE 

WHVfaiiTY  8P  UiMK 


"THERE  IS  HEREBY  ESTABI.ISHED 
A  STATE  VETERINARY  COI,I,EGE 
AT  CORNEI.I*   UNIVERSITY" 

Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  p.  307 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


CALENDAR    OF   THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE  AND  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


1904-1905. 

First  Term 

Sept,  20,  Tuesday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  27,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.  Matriculation  of  new  students.  Uni- 
versity scholarship  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  28,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 

Sept.  29,  Thursday,' Registration    of  Matriculated  students. 

Sept.  30,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  the  departments  of  the  University 
at  Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12:00  M. 

Oct.  15,  Saturday,  latest  date  for  annonncing  subject  of  Theses  for  D.V.M. 

Nov.  24,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  23,  Friday,  Instruction  ends. 

Jan.    3,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Jan.  11,  Wednesday,  Founder's  Day. 

Feb.    3,  Friday,  First  term  closes. 

Second  Term 

Feb.    6,  Monday,  Registration  for  second  term. 

Feb.  22,  Wednesday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.  24,  Friday,  Easter  Recess  begins. 

Apr.    4,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Apr.  15,  Saturday'.    I,atest  date    for    receiving    application  for  Fellowships  am 

Graduate  Scholarships. 
May    I,  Monday,  I,atest  date  for  presenting  Theses  fo7    advanced  and  D.V.M; 

degrees. 
May  30,  Tuesday,  Decoration  Day.  ' 

Tune  15,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 
June  16,  Friday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
June  18,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  sermon. 
June  20,  Tuesday,  Class  Da}'. 

June  21,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
June  22,  Thursday,  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Commencement.  ; 

Summ.er  Session  i 

1904 

June  29,  Wednesday,  Summer  Term  (of  ten  weeks)  in  Entomology  and  Invert* 

brate  Zoology,  and  iu  Paleontologj'  and  Stratigraphic  Geology  begins. 
July    7,  Thursday,  Registration  for  Summer  Session  (of  six  weeks. ) 
July    8,  Friday,  Summer  Session  begins-. 
Aug.  19,  Friday,  Summer  Session  ends. 
Sept.    6,  Tuesday,  Summer  term  in  Entomology  and  Geology  ends.  / 

First  Term,  1905-1906 

Sept.  19,  Tuesday,  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  26,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.    Matriculation  of  new  students.^ 

University  vScholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  27,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  28,  Thursday,  Registration  of  matriculated  students. 
Sept.  29,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University 

Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12:00  M. 

Tuition  Fees,  Etc. 

All  fees,  including  tuition,   laboratory',  etc.,  will  be  paj'able  at  the  beginni 
of  each  term. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

1904-1905 


The  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College 


"THKRK  IS  HEREBY  ESTABI^ISHED 
A  STATE  VETERINARY  COI.I.EGE 
AT   CORNEI.I,    UNIVERSITY" 

Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  p.  J07 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  in  which  are  in- 
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JACOB  GOULD  SCI-IURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  President. 

JAM  ES  LAW ,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S. ,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vet- 
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SIMON  HENRY  GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology 
and  Efnbryology. 

VERANUS  ALVA  MOORE,  B.S.,.M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology  ayid  Bacteriology,  and  of  Meat  hispection. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Zootechny,  and  furis- 
prudence. 

PIERRE  AUGUSTINE  FIvSH,  D.Sc,  D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Veteri- 
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GRANT  SHERMAN  HOPKINS,  D.Sc,  D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Vet- 
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vSAMUEL  HOWARD  BURNETT,  M.S.,  D.V.M.,  Instructor  in 
Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

GERSHOM  FRANKLIN  WHITE,  B.vS.,  Assistatit  in  Bacteriology. 

WALTER  EDWARD  KING,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

FREDERIC  FRANK  FEHR,  D.V.M.,  Assistantin  Clinical  Surgery. 

WINFRED  BERDELL  MACK,  Assistant  in  Veterinary  Physiology 
and  Materia  Medica. 


HOWARD  J.  MILKS,  Assistant  in  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

CLARENCE  MELVIN  HARING,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

JOHN  BLAKESLEE  lY^V h.Wl ,^.^.^.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Clerk  of  the  College. 

PHILENA  B.  FLETCHER,  B.S.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Roswell  P. 
Flower  Library. 

HENRY  HIRAM  WING,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

LOUIS  MONROE  DENNIS,  Ph.B.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Lnorganic 
Chemistry. 

EMILE  MONNIN  CHAMOT,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sanitary  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

HENRY  ROSE  JESSEL,  B.S. ,  A.M. ,  Ph.D.  ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  Q.TYL^O^K.M.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
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Embryology. 

GEORGE  W.  PARTRIDGE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

JAY  EMERY  ROOT,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  G.  DELBRIDGE,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  LYMAN  RAND,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

WALTER  SCHON  LENK,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
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VETERINARY   COLLEGE    DIRECTORY 

The  President  of  the  University,  JACOB    GOULD    SCHURMAN, 

2  Morrill  Hall. 
The  Dean  of  the  Veteri7iary  College,  Professor  ^KWE^  LAW,  Room 

2,  s.  e.  corner,  ist  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
Professor  WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  Room  3,  n.  w.  comer,  ist  floor. 
Professor  PIERRE  A.  FISH,  Room  11,  n.  w.  corner,  2d  floor. 
Professor  GRANT  S.  HOPKINS,  Room  12,  n.  e.  comer,  2d  floor. 
Professor  VERANUS  A.   MOORE,  Room  13,  s.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Instructor  S.  H.  BURNETT,  Room  17,  n.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Veterinary  College  Clerk,  CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Room  i, 

s.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
Librarian,  P.  B.  FLETCHER,  Room  9,  s.  e.  corner,  2d  floor. 
The  Stud  Groom,   ARTHUR  O.  VAN  OvSTRAND,  Cottage  east  of 

Main  Building  (see  plan,  p.  7). 


FOUNDATION 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a 
State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York, 
1894,  p.  307.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, June  10,  1894,  the  location  of  the  College  upon  the  University 
Campus  was  authorized.  It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  build- 
ings, equipment  or  maintenance  of  the  college,  it  does  consent  to 
furnish  instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its  cur- 
riciilum  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provisions  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  college  were  made,  and  finally  in 
1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it 
was  enacted  that  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  administration.      (For  officers  of  administration,  see 

p.  3). 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College:  "-The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by 
chapter  /jj  of  the  Laws  of  1894,  shall  be  known  as  the  Nezv  York 
State  Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college 
shall  be :  to  conduct  ifivestigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and 
cure  of  all  diseases  of  animals,  including  such  as  are  commmiicable 
to  man  and  such  as  cause  epizootics  among  live  stock  ;  to  investigate 
the  economical  questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  more  profitable 
breeding,  rearing  and  utilization  of  animals  ;  to  produce  reliable y 
standard  preparation  of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  productions  to 
be  used  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the 
conducting  of  sanitary  work  by  approved  modern  methods  ;  and  ta 
give  instruction  in  the  normal  structure  and  function  of  the  aniwMt 
body,  in  the  pathology ,  prevention  and  treatme?it  of  a-nimal  diseases,, 
and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  sa7iitary  science  as  applied  to  live 
stock  and  correlatively  to  the  human  family y 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded 
to  raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  (5,926,663) ,  and  their  value 
(1126,533.456),  with  a  yearly  product  in  milk  alone,  of  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  United  States  a  value  in  live  stock 
of  approximately,  $3,200,000,000,  and  a  yearly  sale,  in  Chicago  alone, 
of  $250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning  and  skill 
can  do  for  the  fostering  of  the  great  industry.  For  the  year  1904  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  census  of  the  domestic 
animals  with  their  values  as  follows :  Horses,  16,736,059 ;  value, 
11,136,940,298;  mules,  2,757,916;  value,  $217,532,832;  milch  cows, 
7,419,817;  value,  $508,841,489;  other  cattle,  43,629,498;  value, 
$712,178,134  ;  sheep,  51,530,144  ;  value,  $133,530,099  i  s\\ine,  47,009,367  ; 
value,  $289,224,627.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  normal,  per- 
manent fertilizers  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  live  stock  kept, 
and  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  is  steadily  exhausted  ;  so  that  the  health  and  improvement 
of  animals  and  the  fostering  of  animal  industry,  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  national  wealth.  Another,  and  no  less  potent  argument, 
for  the  highest  standard  of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  human  race.  With  a  long  list  of  communicable 
diseases,  which  are  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  with  the  most 
fatal  of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis — also  the  most  prevalent 
affection  in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  contagion  in  our 
live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  most  highly  trained 
experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of 
veterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  to  recognize  and  suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock 
owner  of  his  profits,  and  cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks 
and  herds  against  pestilence  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim, 
so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a  centre  of 
investigation,  looking  towards  such  improvements  in  the  breeding, 
care  and  management  of  animals  as  may  enhance  their  market  value 
and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable  ;  towards  discoveries  in 
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therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and  men  from  conta- 
gion ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  compounds  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points 
so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  to  neglect  this  field  at  the 
present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  Apart  from  discov- 
ery, the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic  products 
which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and  private 
practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  is  an  object 
not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  combination  in  one  institution  of 
educational  facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  production 
of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in  modern  medical  methods, 
is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work  in  all  departments,  and 
the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent  student. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on 
the   campus  of   Cornell   University,  fronting  on  East   Avenue,  and 
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facing  the  University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  Avenue  con- 
vey students  and  visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca,  with  its 
population  of  12,000  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  262 
miles  distant  from   New  York  City,  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware, 
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Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  The 
University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city  and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20  miles  of  valley 
and  lake.  They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which  125  are  used  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics  and 
zootechnics.  On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professor's  houses,  5 
fraternity  houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in 
number,  as  follows : 

The  Main  Building-. — 142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base 
of  Gouveneur  marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone and  terra  cotta  ornamentations.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
museum  and  rooms  of  the  director  (Dr.  Law),  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics,  and  the  business  office.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  to  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology, reading  room,  library  and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  offices  and  laboratories  of  pathology  and 
bacteriolog}^ 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is 
a  structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the 
anatomical  laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, medicine  and  surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement, 
the  walls  lined  by  enameled  white  brick,  and  the  ceiling  covered 
with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boii^ER  and 
Engine  Room  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instru- 
ments, water,  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the 
facilities  for  demonstration,  have  been  especially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with 
box  and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary 
appliances.  The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of 
painted  sheet  steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely 
separated  from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer 
door.  It  has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified 
brick  and  painted  sheet  steel  ceilings. 
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The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with 
every  convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and 
preparing  pathological  specimens. 

The  Shed  36  by  20  feet,  next  the  operating  theatre  is  devoted  to 
clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of 
State  buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment 
has  been  made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original 
research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities 
for  instruction  see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  15-32. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Admission  on  Certificate. — For  admission  the  candidate  must 
possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of 
New  York  (Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860).  As  evidence  that  the  require- 
ments have  been  fulfilled,  the  Regents  issue  "Veterinary  Student 
certificates,"  and  one  of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and 
filed  with  the  Director  of  the  college. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary  educational  requirement  for 
admission  is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
course  requiring  at  least  48  academic  Regents'  counts  in  a  registered 
academy  or  high  school,  or  he  must  have  had  preliminary  education 
considered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully  equivalent.  [By  a 
ruling  of  the  Regents,  24  academic  counts  will  be  accepted  for  the 
certificate  up  to  January  i,  1905.] 

The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  required  aca- 
demic course  any  one  of  the  following : 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one 
full  year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college 
or  university,  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  ex- 
aminations equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman 
year  or  to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  48  academic  counts  or  any 
regents'  diploma. 
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5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gj^mnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course 
of  five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo, 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equiva- 
lents from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  or  for  the  acceptance  as 
equivalents  of  work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or 
of  other  states,  not  under  the  Regents,  address  :  Examination  De- 
partment, University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. ) 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students  with 
a  "Regents'  Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  without 
further  examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate 
admission  may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University 
entrance  examinations  as  follows  : 

The  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  24  regents'  counts, 
must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  examinations  :  (The  number 
of  counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis.) 

Knglish  (8).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2).  American  History 
and  Civics  (2).  Plane  Geometry  (4).  Algebra  (4).  Elementary 
French  or  German  (4). 

For  an  equivalent  of  the  remaining  24  regents'  counts  the  appli- 
cant may  elect  a  sufficient  number  from  any  combination  of  the 
following : 

Elementary  French  (4).  Elementary  German  (4).  Advanced 
French  (6).  Advanced  German  (6).  Entrance  Greek  (11).  Latin, 
Csesar  and  Grammar  (8).  Latin,  Vergil,  Cicero  and  Composition  (7). 
Physics  (4).    Chemistry  (4).    Botany  (4).    Geology  (4).    Zoology  (4). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each 
subject,  consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1903-1904 :  pp. 
33-49.  (The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application,  see  inside  of  the 
cover  at  the  end  of  this  announcement) . 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  (see  p.  9),  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all 
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the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion 
of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person 
will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  begining  of  the 
college  year  in  September. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send 
or  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director, 
James  Law,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid 
delay  these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order 
that  the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
may  be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may 
deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  pre- 
vious course  of  study  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  called  to  the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  vState  of  New 
York.      (See  pp.  9-10,  and  Appendix  B). 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work. — The  ample  facil- 
ities for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  wdth  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to 
graduates  of  this  institution  and  of  other  colleges  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements and  undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp.  9-10). 
For  a  course  for  Veterinarians  see  p.  35. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the 
last  of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d 
page  of  the  cover) . 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Professor  Law. 

Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for 
exact  day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University 
Registrar,  Room  9  A,  Morrill  Hall.     After  registering  with  the  Uni- 
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versity  Registrar,  he  must  register  the  same  day  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Dr.  Fish,  Room  ii,  2d.  floor,  of  the  Veteri- 
nary College.  "No  studknt,  after  having  bken  onck  admitted 
TO  the  University,  wii.1,  be  ai.i,owed  to  register  after  thf 
CT.OSE  OF  THE  Registration  Day,  except  by  speciai<  permission 

OF  THE  FaCUIvTY." 

REaUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(D.V.M.)  the  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements 
pp.  9  and  10)  and  successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the 
schedule  of  studies  given  below,  and  obtain  a  general  average  of  70 
in  order  to  graduate. 

The  thesis  required  in  the  last  year,  (see  schedule)  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  opportunity  to  investigate  some  subject  in  which  he 
has  become  particularly  interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second 
term  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  examina- 
tions in  the  following  subjects  :  Anatomy  ;  Physiology  ;  Medicine  and 
Zymotic  Diseases  ;  Surgery  and  Obstetrics ;  Comparative  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE    OF    COURSES    LEADING    TO   THE    DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

To  complete  this  schedule  requires  I28>^  University  hours  or 
coiints.  The  actual  hours  that  the  student  is  required  to  be  present 
at  lectures,  recitations  and  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work  during  the 
entire  course  of  three  years  is  3432. 

FIRST  YSAB, 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  |  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology. 

Department  of  Chemistr\-.  1                       ^                  ,0  ^        ..    \ 

^                    ^       ,^r.        /s  '                      Course  I.  (8  Couuts.) 

Course  i,  a,  b,  c,  (6  Couiits).  [ 

3  I^ectures  weekly Total    48        !         2  I,ectures  weekly Total    32 

1  Recitatioa  weekly 16  2  Recitations  weekly 32 

5  Hours  laboratory  work So  12  Hours  laboratory  work 192 

Anatomy.    Coarse  10.    (13  Counts.) 

2  I^ectures  weekly Total    32        I       2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

15  Hours  laboratory  work.-. 2.J0  9  Hours  laboratory  work. .-  144 
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Physiology.  I  Physiology. 

I  Courses  21,  22.  (5  Counts.) 

Course  20.  (2  Counts.  ,         ^  j^ectures  weekly Total    48 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    32        j         ^  Hours  laboratory  work 80 

.Anlmai  Husbandry.  (Department  of  Agriculture.)  Course  36.  (3  Counts. ) 


3  l,ectures  weekly Total 

I  Practicum  weekly (Sept.-Dec.)-- 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


Anatoniy.   Course,  11.    (10  Counts. 

I  I,ecture  weekly Total    16 

20  Hours  in  laboratory  work 320 

Pharmacology.   Course  25.  (2  Counts.) 
2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Course  26.  (2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  laboratory  work Total    So 

Genera!  Surgery.  Course  30.  (i>^  Counts). 

2  L,ectures  weekly Total    24 

(Sept.  25-Dec.  22.) 

.Surgical  Kxercises. 

Course  31.     (%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

General  Pathology  and  Pathological 

Histology.  Couise4o.  (4  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

6  Hours  laboratory  work 96 


Physiology. 

Course  20  a.    (i  Count.) 
I  Recitation  weekly Total 

Obstetrics  and  Zootechnfcs. 
(4  Counts,) 
4  I,ectures  weekly Total 


64 


Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics. 

Courses  34,  53.    (6  Counts.) 

12  Hours  weekly Total  192 

Bacteriology.    Course  43.  (6  Counts) 

2  I^ectures  weekly Total    32 

10  Hours  laboratory  work 160 


Medicine.    Course  50.  (6  Counts. 


Total 
3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly.    48 


Total 
3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly.    48 


Sanitary  Science  or  Parasitism.    Course  51  or  52.  (4  Counts.) 


Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly-    32 


Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly-    32 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


Urine  Analysis.   Course  23.  (  2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  laboratory  work Total    60 

(Sept.-Dec.) 

Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics.  Course  27. 
(2  Counts.) 

Total 
2  Recitations  or  lectures  weekly    32 


Materia  Medica.    Course  28.    (2  Counts.) 
2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

Surgery.— Limbs,  etc.  Course  43. 
(4  Counts.) 

Total 
4  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly.    64 
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Surgery— Head,  etc.    Course  32. 
(2  Counts.) 

2  lyCctures  weekly Total    32 

Surgical  Exercises.  Course  31.  (%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sept.  25-Dec.  22.) 

Jurisprudence.  Course  35,  (3^  Count.) 

3  lyCctures  weekly Total      8 

(During  month  of  January.) 

Medtcat  and  Surgical  Clintcs.    Courses  34  and  53.    (12  Counts. ) 

12  Hours  weekly Total     192  12  Hours  weekly Total     192 

Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat        ]  Toxicology.  Course  67.  (Chemistry.) 
Inspection.    Course  41.  (2  Counts.)          j  (ij^  Counts.) 

2  lycctures  weekly Total    32        |  2  l,ectures  weekly Total     24 

I  (Feb.-May.) 

Medicine.     Course  50.    (6  Counts.) 

Total        j  Total 

3  I,ectures  or  recitations  weekly-    48  3  L,ectures  or  recitations  weekly.    48 

Parasitism  or  Sanitary  Science.    Course  52  or  51.    (4  Counts.) 

Total        I  Total 

2  l,ectures  or  recitations  weekly.  32  2  L,ectures  or  recitations  weekly.    32 

Research  and  Thesis.    (6 Counts.) 

7>^  Hours  laboratory,  clinical  or  other  research  work  weekly  throughout 

the  year Total     240 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper, 
the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal 
of  the  college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when 
authorization  was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University  (p.  5,  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the 
university  of  especial  value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  mem- 
tioned  the  museums  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  includ- 
ing Entomology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany,  and  of  Geology.  The 
University  Library,  with  its  250,000  bound  volumes,  40,000  pamphlets 
and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as  freely 
open  to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  other  university  students 
(see  also  Flower  I/ibrary) . 

The  Departments  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and 
methods,  are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  studies,  pp.  12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  vari- 
ous departments  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary 
students  and  may  be  elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied 
the  requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  Morse  Hall.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  building  and  its  equipment  together  with  a  list  of  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry  will  be  found  in  the  University 
Register. 

Courses 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must 
be  taken  in  the  order  here  indicated. 

1.     Introductory  Inorganic   Chemistry. — Six  hours.     First  half 
year. 

(a)  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11,  Ch.  L.  R.  i.     Professor  Dennis. 

(b)  Laboratory  practice  (two  periods  of  2^2  hours  each),  and 

one   recitation   per  week.     Professor   Dennis  and  Dr. 
JESSEL,  Messrs.  ROOT,  DEI.BRIDGE,  and  Rand. 
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67.  Toxicology.  Lectures.  February  3  to  May  9.  Credit,  one 
and  one-half  hours.  M.,  W.  9,  Ch.  L.  R.  2.  A  brief  review 
of  the  present  ideas  as  to  the  classification,  mode  and  cause 
of  action,  and  method  of  elimination  of  poisonous  substances, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  methods  employed 
for  their  separation  and  identification.  Assistant  Professor 
Chamot. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

SIMON  H.  GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 
WILLIAM  C.  THRO,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

WILLIAM  A.  HILTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant.  j 

EFFIE  ALBERTA  READ,  A.B.,  Assistant.  j 

SAMUEL  G.  WINTERS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant.  J 

GEORGE  W.  PARTRIDGE,  A.B.,  Assistant. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
in  vertebrate  histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and 
embryologic  technic  ;  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these 
subjects.  For  all  of  the  courses  the  department  is  well  supplied  with 
the  best  modern  apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  Stimson  Hall.  They  consist  of  a  large  general  labora- 
tory, a  research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room  and  two  laboratories 
for  the  instructing  staff  where  also  special  demonstrations  of  difficult 
subjects  are  given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct 
contact  with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures 
to  give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practised  by 
each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  per- 
sonal work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that 
might  be  learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or 
from  specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 
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Courses 

1.     Microscopy,  Histolog-y  and  Embryology. — Second  half-year. 

Credit  8  University  hours.     The   exercises  each  week  are  as 

follo\vs:    Laboratory    work    IVI.  and   W.,  9-12  ;  Th.,F.,2-5; 

Demonstration — lectures  W.  and  F.,  5;  Recitations  Th.  and 

vS.,  at  8.     Professor  Gagr,  Instructor  Thro   and  Assistants 

Huston,  Read,  V/intkr  and  Partridge. 

Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the 

theory  and   use   of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of 

mounting  microscopical  specimens,  etc.     It  ser\^es  as  a  basis  for  all 

the  subsequent  work  of  the  department.     The  work  begins  with  the 

2d  term  and  continues  two  weeks. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of 
histologic  investigation  and  demonstration.  This  work  continues  7 
weeks. 

Embryology. — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of  em- 
bryology in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
chick  and  the  pig,  and  in  man.  The  instruction  in  Embryology 
continues  7  weeks. 

For  the  advanced  courses  consult  the  University  Register.  The 
advanced  courses  are  open  to  Veterinary  as  to  other  properly  qualified 
students. 

ANATOMY 

G.  vS.  Hopkins,  Professor  C.  M.  Haring,  Demonstrator 

J.  B.  Tiffany,  Demonstrator 

The  instruction  in  antomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects 
of  the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related 
to  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  to  direct  attention,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  correlation  of  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those 
parts  most  subject  to  surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  how- 
ever, is  placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way,  and 
every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts  of  the  horse,  or 
ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals  as  may  prove  most  expe- 
dient, before  taking  his  final  examinations. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain  of 
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the  viscera ;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems 
and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  the  skeletons 
in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford  valuable  assistance. 
In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of  specimens  which 
illustrate,  in  a  typical  manner,  some  of  the  more  important  anatomi- 
cal features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  ventilation  of  the  laboratory  is  nearly  perfect,  fresh  air  being 
forced  into  the  room  by  large  fans  situated  in  the  basement.  The 
entire  volume  of  air  in  the  laboratory  can  be  changed  every  5  minutes 
without  creating  any  perceptible  draft.  The  constant  supply  of  an 
abundance  of  pure  air  is  an  especially  important  feature  in  a  dissect- 
ing room. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  ana- 
tomical material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  horse,  ox,  sheep  and 
swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  gunea  pig,  both  adult  and  in  all  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Courses 

10.  Comparative    Osteolog-y. — Three   hours.      First   term.      Two 

lectures,  T. ,  Th. ,  9 ;  From  September  to  February  there  will 
be  five  periods  of  laboratory  work.  M. ,  W. ,  Th. ,  F.  P.  m.  , 
S.  A.  M.  From  February  to  June  there  will  be  three  periods, 
M.,  T.,  P.  M.;  S.,  A.  M.     Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

11.  Arthrology  and  Myology. — Five  hours.     First  term.     This 

course  immediately  follows  course  10.  I^ectures  and  labora- 
tory work  the  same  as  in  course  10.  Dr.  Hopkins  and 
Demonstrators. 

12.  Myology,  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera. — Five  hours. 

Second  term.  Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  9.  One  weekly  recitation. 
Ivaboratory  work  M.,  T.,  p.  m.;  S.,  a.  m.  Dr.  Hopkins  and 
Demonstrators. 

13.  The  Vascular   System. — Four  hours.     First  term.     Lecture 

F. ,  9.  One  weekly  recitation.  Laboratory  work  20  hours, 
or  more,  per  week.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.;  vS.,  a.  m.  Dr. 
Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

14.  The  Nervous  System  and  Organs  of   Special  Sense. — Six 

hours.  First  term.  Lecture,  recitation  and  laboratory  work 
the  same  as  in  course  13.     Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

15.  Research  and  Thesis  or  Special   Regional    Anatomy.— 

7>^  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Hopkins. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor  H.  J.  Milks,  Assistant 

W.  B.  Mack,  Assistant 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  im- 
portant topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the  student,  in 
comprehending  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  body.  Without  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  normal  functions,  it  is  obviously 
useless  to  attempt  progress  in  the  proper  conception  of  diseased 
conditions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recitation  and 
lecture  room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  and  understanding  of  the  perspective  and  symmetry  of 
a  subject  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histological 
preparations,  dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

The  department  has  a  good  library  of  modem  elementary  and 
advanced  text  books  on  physiology  and  students  are  urged  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary 
College.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new 
apparatus.  The  equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils, 
sphygmographs,  cardiographs,  circulation  schemas,  tambours,  cen- 
trifuges, microscopes,  and  other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory 
work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to  pur- 
sue their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 

Courses 

20.  Physiolog'y  Recitations. — Two  hours  weekly.  First  Term. 
Two  sections.  Section  I,  M.,  9,  T.,  10.  Section  II,  T.,  11, 
W.,  10.     Drs.  Fish,  Mii,ks  and  Mack. 

20.  a.     Physiolog'y    Recitations. — One    hour   weekly.       Second 

term.    Two  sections.    S.  10,  11.    Drs.  Fish,  Mii,ks  and  Mack. 

21.  Physiology  Lectures. — Three  hours  weekly.     Second   term. 

T.,  Th.,  F.,  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

22.  Physiological    Laboratory. — A    portion    of    the    course   is 

devoted  to  chemical  physiology.     Artificial  digestive  juices 
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are  tested  upon  the  various  kinds  of  foodstuffs  by  the  stu- 
dents and  careful  notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Milk, 
Bile  and  Blood  are  also  studied  including  a  spectroscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  latter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the 
circulatory,  respiratory,  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 
Students  are  to  obtain  and  preserve  graphic  records  of  these 
phenomena,  whenever  possible.  Certain  experiments  requir- 
ing special  apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by  the  instruct- 
ors, as  demonstrations,  students  assisting  when  possible. 
Five  hours  each  week,  second  term.  Section  I,  T.  ii-i,  W. 
2-5.  Section  II,  Th.,  ii-i,  F.  8-10,  11-12.  Drs.  Fish,  Milks 
and  Mack. 

23.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis. — Laboratory  work  devoted  to  the 

comparative  study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of 
human  urine  and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
horse.  In  addition  to  the  chemical  examination  some  time 
will  be  devoted  to  a  microscopic  study  of  urinary  deposits. 
So  far  as  possible  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  and 
preserve  a  series  of  "typical  slides."  Five  hours  weekly, 
first  term.  W.,  lo-i,  S.,  ii-i,  September-December.  Drs. 
Fish,  Milks  and  Mack. 

24.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7>^  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.  This  course  includes  advanced  work,  independent  of 
the  thesis  and  reports  of  progress  are  given  at  the  department 
seminary  every  fortnight.     Drs.  Fish,  Milks  and  Mack. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor  H.  J.  Milks,  Assistant 

W.  B.  Mack,  Assistant 

The  term  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  to  include 
not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation,  use  and 
physiological  action.  Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  differences, 
there  is,  in  general,  a  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the  lower 
animals  and  in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines 
and  the  study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiological  changes  in  ;certain  tissues  resulting  from  the 
toxic  doses  of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for 
research  are  abundant  in  this  field. 
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Courses 

25.  Pharmacology. — A  study  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  various 

drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection  of  the  crude 
drugs  and  their  official  preparations  is  available  and  exam- 
ined at  the  lectures.  The  course  is  conducted  in  the  form  of 
lectures  with  short  weekly  examinations.  First  term.  Th., 
F.,  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  liaboratory. — The  work  in 

this  course  consists  of  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inor- 
ganic drugs ;  the  study  of  certain  crude  organic  drugs  and 
their  official  preparations ;  in  making  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures, 
fluid  extracts,  extracts,  ointments,  pills  and  others.  Some 
exercises  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  direct 
physiological  action  of  a  few  selected  drugs  upon  some  of 
the  lower  animals. 

In  their  study  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise 
notes  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  examined  and 
to  make  tests  of  their  incompatibility.  In  addition  to  this 
each  student  will  have  practical  experience  in  writing  and 
compounding  prescriptions.  The  importance  of  a  discrim- 
inating and  accurate  system  for  dispensing  medicines  is  thor- 
oughly emphasized.  Five  hours  each  week.  First  term. 
Sect.  I,  W.,  2-5,  Th.,  ii-i.  vSect.  II,  M.,  lo-i,  Tu.,  lo-i. 
Drs.  Fish,  Mii.ks  and  Mack. 

27.  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics. — Two  recitations  per 

week  in  Diagnosis  for  the  first  half  of  the  first  term.  S. ,  M. , 
lo.  Dr.  Fish.  The  recitations  will  be  supplemented  by 
practical  experience  in  the  medical  clinics. 

Therapeutics. — The  treatment  and  cure  of  disease.  This 
subject,  standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology, 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  botany  with  medicine  and  surgery. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
branches  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  and  second  years 
course  in  physiology  and  pharmacology,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. Two  lectures  each  week  second  half  of  the  first  term. 
S.  and  M.,  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 
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28.  Recitations  in  Materia  Medica. — Second  term.     M.,  W.,  lo 

A.  M.     Dr.  Fish. 

29.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7>^  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  advanced  work  independent  of  the 
thesis  and  reports  of  progress  are  given  at  the  department 
seminary  every  fortnight.     Drs.  Fish,  Milks  and  Mack. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF   AGRICULTURE— ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  divisions  of  General 
Agriculture ;  Animal  Industry  and  Dairy  Husbandry ;  Horticulture 
and  Pomology ;  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  General  and  Economic 
Entomology  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respec- 
tively. Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the  domain 
is  managed  with  a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the 
best  methods  of  general  agriculture.  A  four  years'  rotation  is  prac- 
tised on  the  principal  field ;  one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of 
oats  or  barley,  one  of  wheat.  A  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and  other  livestock  are  kept 
upon  the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are  grades,  bred  and 
reared  with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which  can  be 
practised  with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 
A  four  story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machinery, 
tools,  hay,  grain,  and  manures.  The  stationary  thresher,  feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.  The  barn 
also  furnishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  feed- 
ing and  rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool 
house.  Not  far  from  the  main  barn  have  been  constructed  five  build- 
ings with  suitable  yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and  rear- 
ing domestic  fowls. 

The  agriculture  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains 
and  grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  ap- 
pliances for  carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations. 
The  whole  plant  is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy 
consistent  with  the  greatest  efiiciency  in  imparting  instruction. 
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Courses 

The  course  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  is 
given  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  proper  and  is  as  follows : 

36.  Animal  Husbandry. — Special  course  for  students  in  the  Vet- 
erinary College.  The  Principles  of  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Animals,  with  the  history  of  the  improved  breeds  and  prac- 
ticums  in  compounding  rations  and  Stock  Judging.  M.,  10, 
Th.,  lo-i  F.,  10.     Professor  Wing. 

SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  ZOOTECHNICS  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 

W.  L.   WiiviviAMS,  Professor  F.  F.  Fehr,  Assistant 

The  instruction  consists  of  class  room  and  laboratory  work  de- 
signed to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery 

CIvASS-ROOM   WORK 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  27).  General  Veterinary  Surgery. 
This  course  with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacterio- 
logy (General  Pathology)  and  course  31  of  Surgery  (vSurgical  Exer- 
cises) constitutes  a  complementary  group  intended  to  impart  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and 
therapeutics  and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  27) ,  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recita- 
tions devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body.  The 
facilities  for  instruction  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  and 
scope  of  the  college. 

The  college  possesses  an  unusually  extensive  collection  of  surgical 
instruments  and  apparatus  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  home  and  for- 
eign make,  illustrating  the  history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indicated 
by  the  means  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection 
accumulated  by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which 
have  been  added  many  important  contributions  by  veterinarians  and 
numerous  and  constant  additions  from  the  college  clinics. 

The  museum  containing  instruments,  pathologic  and  normal 
preparations,  is  commodious,  admirably  lighted  and  arranged.  The 
material  is  well  preserved,  carefully  grouped,  labelled  and  indexed 
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and  is  constantly  accessible  to  students  for  study,  in  addition  to  being 
used  for  class  demonstrations. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics 

I.ABORATORY   WORK   AND    CUNICS 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  Surgical 
exercises  and  of  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  28  periods  of  three 
hours  each.  Having  previously  studied  surgical  anatomy  on  the 
cadaver,  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  opera- 
tions on  anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
each  exercise.  Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and 
antisepsis,  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while 
acquiring  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and 
general  characters  of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper 
habits  in  surgical  procedure. 

Obstetrical  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the 
year.  For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial 
uterus  is  fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured,  killed  and  so  placed 
in  the  artificial  uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  position  and  of 
embryotomic  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  2  to  4  p.  m.  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  years  (3  terms).  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give 
necessary  attention  on  Sunday.  Students  are  notified  of  urgent  cases 
and  are  expected  to  attend  any  hour  or  day.     The  clinics  comprise  : 

1.  The  Minor  Clinic  in  which  cases  are  entered  for  examina- 
tion, prescription  or  minor  operation  and  are  removed  the  same  day. 
This  corresponds  closely  to  the  usual  clinics  of  veterinary  colleges. 

2.  The  Hospital  Clinic,  comprising  cases  for  major  operations 
or  extended  treatment,  and  detained  in  the  hospital  until  conva- 
lescent. 

Bvery  case  of  each  class  is  entered  under  a  serial  number  and 
assigned  to  a  student  who  is  required  to  examine,  diagnose,  operate 
upon  and  care  for  it  until  discharged  at  which  time  he  must  file  a 
complete  daily  record  of  the  case.  These  records  are  bound,  care- 
fully indexed  and  placed  in  the  library  for  reference  and  study. 

The  surgical  and  obstetric  clinics  (distinct  from  those  of  medi- 
cine, parasites  and  contagious  diseases')  reach  approximately  800 
cases  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  much  greater  than  many 
times  the  number  superfically  observed  by  students  in  a  paid  clinic. 
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The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  give  un- 
usual opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the 
cases,  the  variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each 
case  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a 
large  number  of  dogs,  cats  and  pet  animals,  and  horses  affected  with 
lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work  animals,  while 
the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  an  unusually  varied  and 
instructive  clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  cas- 
tration and  spaying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing  dairying 
and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to  both  city  and 
countrj^  practice.  Numerous  cases,  especially  those  of  major  surgical 
operations  are  drawn  from  a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles.  We  thus  offer 
the  widest  range  of  clinical  material  in  relation  to  age  and  species  of 
animal  and  character  of  disease. 

The  hospital  wards  with  accommodations  for  24  horses  and  cattle 
are  almost  constantly  filled.  The  hospital  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity  and  equipped  with  every  convenience  to  insure  comfort 
to  patient  and  student. 

As  each  member  of  the  veterinary  faculty  is  exclusively  employed 
by  the  college  and  is  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  private  practice,  all 
reasonable  effort  is  exercised  to  lead  owners  to  enter  animals  in  the 
free  clinics  instead  of  diverting  special  cases  to  private  practice. 

The  college  clinics  being  vv^holly  free,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  animal,  the  severity  of  the  proposed  operation  or  the  owner's 
ability  or  willingness  to  pay,  obviates  the  usual  disadvantages  of  free 
clinics  where  largely  inferior  animals,  the  property  of  poor  and  fre- 
quently careless  people,  are  presented  in  a  state  of  health  and  with 
general  surroundings  not  propitious  for  testing  the  value  of  a  line  of 
treatment  or  of  following  it  to  a  successful  issue,  failing  consequently 
to  impart  the  desired  knowledge,  interest  or  enthusiasm  to  the  stu- 
dent, which  results  when  he  has  to  deal  with  animals  of  the  same 
general  character  and  value  as  those  met  with  in  ordinary  veterinary 
practice. 

All  operations,  with  rare  exceptions  in  unusually  difficult  cases, 
are  performed  by  competent  students  in  turn,  under  proper  super- 
vision, thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  any  desired  operation  supported 
by  that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 

We  thus  offer  a  free  clinic  in  which  major  operations  on  animals 
of  value  are  carried  out  by  students,  and  the  patients  detained  and 
cared  for  without  charge  for  professional  service.  The  operating  room 
has  cement  floors,  glass  and  iron  walls  and  ceiling,  heated  by  steam  and 
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lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  fitted  with  the  best  operating  tables,  stocks 
and  other  apparatus  procurable,  for  confining  and  restraining  animals 
with  the  working  of  which  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  familiar. 
Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  tised  in  painful  oper- 
ations, always  administered  by  the  student.  Instruments  and  appa- 
ratus of  the  most  improved  patterns  are  kept  directly  at  hand  in  the 
operating  room,  the  student  becoming  familiar  with  their  good  and 
bad  points  by  actual  use.  New  instruments  of  improved  patterns  are 
constantly  being  designed  and  tested.  A  complete  equipment  for 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery  is  in  constant  use  by  the  students  and 
every  facility  given  to  learn  the  most  advanced  methods  of  anaesthesia 
and  asepsis. 

Special  investigations  in  relation  to  surgical  diagnosis,  pathology 
and  treatment  are  constantly  being  carried  on,  the  material  for  such 
work  being  abundant.  Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied 
as  needed,  and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
various  investigations,  becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  but  inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the 
many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus  be- 
come better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and  properly  with  the  many 
atypical  cases  constantly  occurring  in  general  practice. 

OBSTETRICS 

Course  36  (see  page  28) ,  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations, 
is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  Obstetric  clinics 
are  most  available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology, 
obstetrical  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Models  and  valuable  museum  preparations  are  used  for  illustra- 
tion. Our  location  permits  of  the  securing  of  much  valuable  clinical 
material,  obstetric  cases  being  attended  free  at  the  owner's  premises 
by  the  class,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  professor.  The  stu- 
dents are  in  this  way  brought  into  actual  contact  with  a  class  of  cases 
the  proper  handling  of  which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectiveh'  taught. 

ZOOTECHNICS 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  (see  course  36,  p.  23),  covering  the  various  breeds  of 
domestic  animals,  the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  15  lectures  is  given 
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dealing  especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  ani- 
mals in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general 
r^sum^  of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary 
science. 

JURISPRUDENCE 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year,  dealing"  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians, 
to  the  public,  to  stock  owners  and  professional  colleagues;  methods 
of  making  and  recording  examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 

Courses 

30.  General  Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  September  25,  to 

December  23,  W.,  9,  F.,  11,  Professor  W.  L.  Wii,r.iAMS. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  passed 
courses  10,  11  and  12  in  Anatomy,  course  21  in  Physiology, 
and  course  i  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

31.  Surgical  Exercises. — Three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work 

from  September  25  to  December  23.  (2d  year,  Sect.  I)  W.  10 
to  I.  (2d  year.  Sect.  II)  Jan.,  W.,  lo-i.  Feb.-Mar.,T.,  lo-i, 
(3d  year),  F.,  9  to  12.  Professor  W.  I^.  Wii,i.iams  and  Dr. 
Fehr. 

Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 
This  course  is  given  each  year  and  is  pursued  by  second 
and  third  year  students,  that  is,  each  student  takes  the  course 
twice. 

82.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Chest. — Two  lectures  or 
recitations  per  week.  First  term,  M.,  T.,  11.  Professor  W. 
L.  W11.1.IAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 
urinary System  and  Castration. — Four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions weekly.     vSecond  term,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  11.     Professor 

W.     Iv.    WII.I.IAMS 

The  requirements  for  admission  is  the  same  as  for  course 
32.  This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year 
students  in  1905-1906.  See  course  36  with  which  it 
alternates. 
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34.  Surgical   Clinics. — Twelve  actual  hours  or  more  per  week 

throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat,  2-4  p.  m. 
Professor  W.  L.  WiIvI^iams  and  Dr.  Fehr. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  conducted 
by  Professor  Law.     See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of 

January.     W.,  Th,,  11.     Professor  W.  L.  W11.1.IAMS. 

36.  Obstetrics    and    Zooteclinics. — Four  lectures  or  recitations 

per  week,  second  term.     M.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr,  11.     Professor  W. 

L.   WlI,I,IAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
This  course  alternates  with  course  33.     It  will  be  given  to 
second  and  third  year  students  in  1904-1905. 

37.  Research   and   Thesis. — Seven   and   one-half    hours  weekly 

throughout  the  year.  Professor  W.  L.  Wii^iyiAMS  and  Dr. 
Fehr. 

COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY  BACTERIOLOGY  AND 
MEAT  INSPECTION 

V.  A.  MoORK,  Professor  S.  H.  BuRNETT,  Instructor 

G.  F.  White,  Assistant  W.  K.  King,  Assistant 

The  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology 
Ziegler's  text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and 
special  monographs.  In  pathological  histology  the  student  will  be 
taught,  by  actual  laboratory  work,  the  methods  of  preparing  perma- 
ment  preparations  and  of  examining  diseased  tissues  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition. They  will  have  the  privilege  of  studying  blood  and  of 
counting  the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  For  this  highly  important 
work  the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision, 
prepare  culture  media,  make  various  cultures  and  study  the  morph- 
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ology  of  bacteria  in  both  the  fresh  (living)  condition  and  in  stained 
cover-glass  preparations.  In  fact,  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for  a 
pratical  working  knowledge  in  bacteriology  will  be  carefully  cov- 
ered. The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be 
studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious 
swine  and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Disinfec- 
tion, sterilization,  the  means  by  which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  dis- 
seminated, protective  inoculation,  serum  therapy  in  animal  diseases 
and  other  kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  sub- 
jects excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investi- 
gating outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases,  among  animals  in  the  state, 
an  abundance  of  working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  come  into  touch  with  actual  work  in  bacteriological  diag- 
nosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill 
the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necessary  for 
them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To 
this  end  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

Courses 

40.  General  Pathology. — First  term.     This  course  is  open  to  stu- 

dents v.lio  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two  recitations  and  six 
hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Recitations  M.  and  T.,  9. 
Lab.  M.  and  T,  lo-i.  Professor  Moore,  Instructor  Burnett. 

41.  Patholog'y  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection. — 

First  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40,  and 
have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43.  Two  hours.  Lectures 
W.  and  Th.,  9.     Professor  MooRE. 

42.  Experimental  Patholog'y. — This  course  is  optional.     It  con- 

sists in  laboratory  work  designed  especially  for  aiding  the 
students  in  the  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  43,  and  have 
taken  or  are  taking  Course  41.  Professor  MoORE  and  In- 
structor Burnett. 
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43.  Bacteriology. — Second  term.    This  course  is  open  to  students, 

who  have  had,  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscopy.  Two 
lectures  and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Lectures 
M.  and  T.,  9.  Lab.  work  T.,  W.,  F.  and  S.  Professor  Moore, 
Assistants  White  and  King. 

44.  Research  in  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the 

year.     Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  White. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for  the 
baccaulaiireate  or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  w^ishing  to 
undertake  original  investigation  in  Bacteriology.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  43,  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Elementary  chemistry 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indis- 
pensable for  successful  work  in  this  course. 

46.  Research  in  Pathology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
Course  40  and  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43,  or  the 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Professor  Moore  and 
Instructor  Burnett. 

46.  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood. — Second  term.  Lec- 
tures and  Laboratory  work.  Two  hours.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  Course  ^^o.     Instructor  Burnett. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE;    ZYMOTIC    DISEASES,  VET- 
ERINARY SANITARY  SCIENCE  ;  PARASITES 
AND  PARASITISM 

James  Law,  Professor 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  ex- 
tends over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of 
the  second  year  being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of 
the  first.  It  includes  the  constitutional,  dietetic  and  toxic  affections 
and  the  noninfectious  maladies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs — 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of 
the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
course  covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  mor- 
bid condition  in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in 
each,  caused  by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian  in- 
fection, etc.,  and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic 
measures  to  all  in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of 
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view  which  should:reiider  the  sUideiit  a  reliable  and  skillful  veteri- 
nary pathologist,  physician  and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinary  sanitary  science 
and  police  is  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  the  course  on 
parasites  and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis 
and  contagion  ;  the  microbiolog}^  of  disease  in  which  microorganisms 
constitute  the  essential  factor ;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environ- 
ment, such  as  condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season, 
weather,  animal  industries,  trade,  migration,  war,  consumption  of 
animal  food,  etc  ;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues ;  the  various 
methods  of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from 
a  country.  The  transmissibility  of  each  contagious  disease  to  differ- 
ent genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and  from  man  to  animals 
together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each  genus  to  immunization  and 
the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative 
factors  in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  suscepti- 
bility are  fiilly  dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasities  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every 
second  year  alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those 
cases  of  plagues  and  widespread  destruction  of  aiiimals  that  depend 
on  parasites  other  than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each  par- 
asite separately,  its  place  in  nature  ;  its  life  history  in  connection 
with  the  animal  body  and  apart  from  it ;  the  lesions  symptoms  and 
mortality  caused  by  it ;  the  conditions  that  would  enhance  the  mor- 
tality from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the  genera  susceptible ; 
the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already  very  exten- 
sive and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is  available 
for  demonstration. 

The  very  full  treatment  in  these  courses  of  contagious  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians,  who 
will  be  able  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veterinary 
sanitary  work  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  measure, 
instead  of  leaving  this  to  officials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 

The  Medical  Clinic  course  53  covers  the  whole  of  the  above 
subjects,  so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 
Our  proximity  to  the  city  on  the  one  side  and  a  well  stocked  agricul- 
tural country  on  the  other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of 
patients,  than  can  be  had  in  a  large  city  apart  from  country  flocks 
and  herds.     Students  take  charge  of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital 
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and  keep  a  record  of  cases  and  treatment.  Out  patients  are  also 
availed  of  for  this  purpose.  (See  also,  clinics  in  the  department  of 
surgery. ) 

Courses 

60.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Three  lec- 
tures or  recitations  per  week  throughout  two  years.  M.,  W., 
F.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

51.     Contagious  Diseases  :  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science. — Two 

lectures  or  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year.  T., 
Th. ,  8.     Professor  Law. 

[This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  stu- 
dents in  1904-1905.     See  course  52.] 

62.  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — Two  lectures  or  recitations  per 

week  throughout  the  year.     T. ,  Th. ,  8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  51.  It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1 905-1 906. 

63.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine. — Twelve  actual  hours  or  more 

per  week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat, 
2-4  p.  M.     Professors  Law  and  Fish. 

For  second  j^ear  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery  is  combined. 
For  the  amount  of  time  required  see  under  surgery,  Course  34. 

64.  Research  and  Thesis. — vSeven    and    one-half    hours    weekly 

throughout  the  year.     Professor  Law. 

ADVANCED  AND  RESEARCH  WORK 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advanced 
students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell 
University  are  very  great.  The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a 
great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and 
the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work  are  ample.  Each  student,  as  a 
part  of  his  senior  year's  work  must  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of 
a  personal  investigation  upon  some  subject  in  veterinary  medicine. 
(See  under  requirements  for  graduation,  p.  12).  To  students  prepar- 
ing thesis  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on   independent   investigations. 
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For  special  courses  offering  thesis  and  research  work  see  under  the 
various  departments,  pp.  15-33. 

THE  ROSWELL  P.   FLOWEB  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Flower  Library. — By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  (|5,Goo) 
to  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  LI o  nor  able  Ro  swell  P. 
Flozver  in  1897,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  vi^ork- 
ing,  veterinary  library.  In  order  to  insure  the  permanent  usefulness 
of  this  library,  Mrs.  Flower  in  1901,  gave  $10,000  for  an  endowment 
fund,  the  annual  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  wnth  this  fund  have 
been  considerably  increased  by  donations  from  various  persons  and 
by  books  obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college  ;  the  Veterinary 
library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the  University  library,  and  by 
loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  Periodical  Room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to 
6  P.  M.,  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals 
in  English,  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  Kn- 
cyclopyedic  Medical  Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

The  Flow^er  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation  at  hours 
convenient  to  the  students  and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound 
periodicals  belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  Books  bearing  especially  upon  the  work  of  any 
laboratory  courre,  are  kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory 
where  they  are  constantly  accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from 
the  library  for  home  use  by  veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied  sci- 
ences, exceed  ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals 
and  transactions  are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to 
medicine  and  biology.  To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the 
veterinary  students  have  free  access  in  the  library  reading  room, 
which  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

SEMINARIES 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  special  conferences 
for  their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 
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The  purposes  of  these  seminaries  are  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods 
for  advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work  as  is  expected 
of  those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation  ;  (b) 
The  presentation  of  the  results  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  departments ;  (c)  Reports  by  students  of 
the  progress  of  their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  their  progress 
to  the  faculty  and  their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public 
speaking  and  in  preparation  for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veterinary 
or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
mutual  aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility 
in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers 
and  discussion  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 

FREE    TUITION   FOR   RESIDENTS    OF    NEW   YORK 
STATE 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College:  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a 
student  pursuing  the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or 
more  immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary  college 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is  |ioo 
per  annum,  $55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  $45  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  Fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  first  year  the 
laboratory  fees  will  amount  to  $45  ;  for  the  second  year  I42,  and  for 
the  third  year  I5,  averaging  a  little  over  $30  per  year.  Most  depart- 
ments require  an  additional  precautionary  deposit  in  order  to  insure 
against  breakage  and  undue  use  of  material.  The  above  sums  there- 
fore represent  the  minimum  charges. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  fee  of  I5.00  is  required  of  each  student 
receiving  a  degree. 

lyiving  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  |io  per  week. 
Books,  instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  $10  and  upwards  per  year. 
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SCHOLAHSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarsh.ips. — At  a  special  exam- 
ination held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen 
scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $200  each,  are  thrown  open  to 
competition  for  all  members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University, 
who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent 
official  action,  this  competition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year 
students  in  the  Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  bestowal  and  tenure  of  these  University  Under- 
graduate scholarships,  see  the  University  Register,  1903-1904,  pp. 
58-66. 

University  Fellowsliips  for  Graduates. — One  University  fel- 
lowship of  the  annual  value  of  I500,  is  open  for  competition  for  grad- 
uates of  the  Veterinary  College.  See  University  Register,  1903-1904, 
pp.  66-74. 

THE  HORACE  K.  WHITE  PRIZES 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  vSyracuse, 
are  awarded  annually  to  the  most  meritorious  students  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  college.  One  prize  of  $15  to  the  first  in  merit ;  to 
the  second  in  merit,  a  prize  of  $10. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sum  per 
hour  in  the  various  departments ;  there  are  positions  open  to  capable 
veterinary  students  in  their  senior  and  [graduate  years  as  follows  : 

Anatomy $125  per  year 

Physiology $500  per  year 

Surgery $500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology $500  per  year 

STUDY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS 

The  very  rapid  advance  made  during  recent  years,  in  veterinary 
science,  and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it ;  as  well  as  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  studying  a  given  subject  under  more  than 
one  teacher,  make  it  highly  desirable  that  busy  practitioners  should 
be  enabled  as  far  as  possible  to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by 
means  of  study  at  such  times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 
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The  New  York  vState  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply  this 
want  as  far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at  hand  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practise  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college  at  any  time  and  for 
such  period  as  they  may  elect,  without  entrance  examinations. 

Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies  which 
are  being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be  granted  all  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  offered  to  regular  students  as  long  as  such 
opportunities  do  not  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  practising 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay  fees  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Kvery  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study  along 
desired  lines.  A  study  of  pages  15  to  33  "Departments,  Methods  and 
facilities"  will  not  only  give  information  suggested  by  the  heading 
but  will  enable  any  practitioner  desiring  to  attend,  to  determine  in 
advance  precisely  what  work  will  be  in  progress  at  a  given  date  and 
he  will  know  when  to  attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  given 
subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and  entirely 
for  the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased  knowledge  of  veter- 
inary science  and  does  not  contemplate  the  granting  of  a  degree,  cer- 
tificate or  other  evidence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  reference  to  such  work  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in  a  given  depart- 
ment may  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

Six  Year  Course  for  A.B.  and  D.V.M.  Degrees 

An  outline  of  the  work  for  the  first  four  years  for  students  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  one  in  Veterinary 
Medicine.  The  fifth  and  sixth  years  will  be  taken  entirely  in  the 
Veterinary  College. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  the  two  degrees  in  six  }•  ears,  he 
must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  both  courses  and  take 
during  the  first  four  years  36  university  hours  that  count  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  Of  these  36  hours,  29  are  included  in  the 
arts  and  science  course  leaving  but  7  university  hours  that  are 
strictly  professional. 
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The  following  schedule  of  studies  counting  toward  veterinary 

medicine  is  suggested : 

studies  counting  toward  Studies  counting  toward 

Veterinary  Medicine.  Arts  and  Science  Degree. 

FIRST  YEAR 

None Arts  and  Science 36 

SECOND  TEAR 

Inorganic  Chemistry 6        Arts  and  Science 30 

THIRD  YEAR 

Histology  and  Embryology-.  8        Arts  and  Science 28 

fourth:  YEAR 

Anatomy 12        Arts  and  Science 16 

Physiology 3 

Materia  Medica 2 

Animal  Husbandry 3 


The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  to  be  taken  as  scheduled  in  the 
Veterinary  College  announcement  on  pages  12-14. 

In  the  elective  work  in  the  arts  and  science  courses  it  seems  very 
desirable  that  the  student  should  avail  himself  of  certain  courses 
offered  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  bacteriology  and 
physics.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  state  law  it  will  be  necessary 
for  students  taking  the  combined  courses  to  register  in  both  Arts  and 
Science  and  in  Veterinary  Medicine  the  fourth  year,  i.  e.,  the  senior 
year  in  Arts. 

Six  Year  Course  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.),  and  Veterinary- 
Medicine  (D.V.M.) 


first  YEAR 


First  Term  Second  Term 

Hours  Hours 


Botany 1-2 3  3 

Invertebrate      Zoology      and 

Entomology 1-3-7 2 3 

English I 3 3 

Freehand  Drawing i 2 2 

Inorganic   Chemistry i 3  _- 3 

Drill  and  Gymnasium  as  required  for  freshman. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

English 2 

Physics 2a 

Agricultural  Chemistry 26 

Veterinary  Physiology 21  

Animal   Industry   and  Dairy 

Husbandry 21-22 

(Elective )   Microscopy,   His- 
tology and  Embryology-  i  


THIRD  YEAR 

Political  Economy 3 

Agriculture    (Electives) 3-6 

Veterinary  Anatomy 10-11-12 8 

Veterinary  Physiology 20-22 2 

Materia  Medica 26  2 


3 

3-6 

5 

2 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Applied   Agriculture 1-4 

Thesis 

Farm  Buildings 10 

Mycology 11 

Urine  Analysis 23 

Organic    and     Physiological 

Chemistry 30 

Pharmacology 25 

Veterinary  Physiology,  Rec.  20a 


3  - 
2  _. 


The  fifth  and  sixth  years  as  given  in  the  Veterinary  College 
announcement  on  pages  12-14. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America 


ist.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2nd.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally, 
as  livestock  agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
quarantine  stations;  investigation  in  bacteriology  and  pathology, 
and  as  meat  inspectors.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat 
inspectors  must  be  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college,  and  the  supply 
of  men  competent  to  take  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  is  not 
adequate  to  the  demand. 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Vet- 
erinarians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend 
the  preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must 
have  its  veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat, 
as  well  as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the 
states  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work  in 
this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scien- 
tific lines.  Such  work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those 
specially  trained  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology 
of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere 
long  be  in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  vet- 
erinary practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human 
being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of 
medicine  for  man,  the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  veterinary  practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily 
increase  with  the  recovery  of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  farm  animals. 
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New  York  has  about  2000  veterinary  practitioners,  and  with  an 
average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  practitioners 
yearly  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under  the  new  requirements  the 
regents  licenses  to  practice,  granted  after  examination  were  but  7  in 
1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8.  This  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  117  in 
two  years,  which  must  be  made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State 
Colleges,  or  by  candidates  from  outside  the  State  who  can  show  an 
equally  high  matriculation  and  professional  education.  As  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  States  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come  from  colleges 
within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  that  our  stock 
owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  that  the 
accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  inc  easing  and 
more  remunerative  practice. 


APPENDIX  B 


Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  Article  X^ 
Ch.  860, Laws  of  New  York,  189^. 

I  171.  ''Qualifications  for  Practice.  No  person  shall  practise 
veterinary  medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
unless  previously  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by 
the  Regents  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article  ;  nor  shall  any 
person  practise  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of 
felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practise  is  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Regents  on  recommendation  of  a  State  Board. 

^  176.  Admission  to  exafuination.  The  Regents  shall  admit  to 
examination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  submits 
satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  (first)  is 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  of  good  moral 
character ;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  all  cases 
after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  preliminary  to 
receiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine;  (fourth)  has  studied 
veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including  three 
satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years,  in  a  veterinary 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactory 
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standard  :  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian  from  some 
registered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in  veterinary 
medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has 
filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Regents 
that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or  during 
his  first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State,  he  has  either 
graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed  an 
academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school ;  or  has  a 
preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Regents  as 
fully  equivalent."  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preliminary  educational  re- 
quirements] . 

\  178.  Examinations  and  Reports. — Examination  for  license 
shall  be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State,  and  at 
least  four  times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Regent's  rules,  and 
shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  Knglish.  Kach  examination 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  Regent  examiner,  who  shall  not  be  one  of 
the  medical  veterinary  examiners.  At  the  close  of  each  examination, 
the  Regents'  examiner  in  charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and 
answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and 
such  board  without  unnecessary  delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the 
answers  and  transmit  to  the  Regents  an  ofiicial  report,  signed  by  its 
president  and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in 
each  branch,  his  general  average,  and  whether  the  board  recommends 
that  a  license  be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the  questions 
and  answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university. 
If  a  candidate  fails  on  his  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not  less 
than  six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without 
fee.  If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the 
Regents,  they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 

\  179.  Licenses. — On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  ofiicial 
report  that  the  applicant  has  successfully  passed  an  examination  and 
is  recommended  for  license,  the  Regents  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in  their 
judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practise  veterinary 
medicine.  Kvery  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  university  under  seal 
and  shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical  examiner  of 
the  board  and  by  the  officer  of  the  university  who  approved  the  cre- 
dentials which  admitted  the  candidate  to  examination,  and  shall  state 
that  the  license  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness,  as  to  age, 
character  and  preliminary  and  veterinary  medical  education  and  all 
other  matters  required  by  law,  and  that  after  full  examination  he  has 
been  found  properly  qualified  to  practise Before 
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any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  in  the  Regents'  office  and  its  number  shall  be  noted  in  the 
license.  This  record  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  in  all 
legal  proceedings,  shall  have  the  same  weight  as  evidence  that  is 
given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

\  i8o.  Registry. — Every  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine 
shall  before  the  licensee  begins'  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in 
a  book  to  be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall 
be  provided  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such 
practise  is  to  be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of 
birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of  its  license  to  practise.  Before 
registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in 
the  county  clerk's  office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  that 
he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had,  before  receiving  the 
same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms  and  amount 
of  study  and  examination  as  required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  uni- 
versity as  preliminary  to  the  conferment  thereof,  and  no  money  was 
paid  for  such  license  except  the  regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants, 
therefor ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake  in  any  material 
regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or  incurred  in  the  order  that  such 
license  should  be  conferred.  Kvery  license,  or  if  lost,  a  copy  thereof, 
legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evidence,  or  a  duly  attested 
transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall  before  registering  be 
exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  it  was  issued  or 
indorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regeuts,  shall  indorse  or  stamp 
on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words:  "Registered  as 
authority  to  practise  veterinary  medicine,  in  the  clerk's  office  of 
county."  The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  to  every  veterin- 
arian so  registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register,  with  a 
certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  affidavit.  The 
licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
for  registration,  affidavit  and  certificate." 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
FOR  THE  SESSION  OF  1903-1904 


STUDENTS  WORKING  FOR  A  VETERINARY  DEGREE 

RESIDENCE  YEAR 

Andrews,  F.  W Millbrook 2d 

Axtell,  P.J Deposit 2d 

Backus,  L.  S Derby ist 

Backus,  N.  D Union  Springs 2d 

Backus,   S.  S Morris ist 

Baker,  E.  R Ithaca ist 

Baker,  F.  J Brasher  Falls 3d 

Beebe,  W.  L, Ithaca 3d 

Breen,  M.  F Ithaca ist 

Breen,  T.  A Ithaca ist 

Brockett,  A.  A. Little  Falls 2d 

Buffington,  R.  M Berkshire 2d 

Burley,  A.  J Angola 2d 

Burns,  J.  R Ithaca ist 

Cady,  B.  J Addison 3d 

Crowley,   D Ithaca ist 

Day,  C.  F Attica 3d 

Dean,   A.  K Ithaca 3d 

Dimock,  W.  W Ithaca 2d 

Drew,  J.  B Ithaca ist 

Eggleston,  W.  S WestWinfield ist 

English,  A Van  Etten 2d 

Fagundes,  A.  A Sao  Paulo,  Brazil ist 

Fernandez,  A.  C,  V.S Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina 3d 

Foster,  F.  L Ithaca ist 

Gallagher,   F.  L Ithaca ist 
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Gallagher,  J.J Ithaca 3d. 

Gannett,  R.  W Clifton  Springs 2d 

Gibbs,  C.  B Sherman 3d 

Giltner,  L Ithaca ist 

Giltner,  W Ithaca ist 

Hamilton,  M Cicero 2d 

Haring,  C.  M Addison 3d 

Herron,  W.  W Westfield ist 

Hills,  J.  V Vernon ist 

Hyatt,  B Ithaca ist 

Johnson,  J.  A North  Gage ist 

Johnson,  Z.  M.  W Ithaca ist 

Kaminsky,  M Ithaca ist 

Knapp,  V.  M North  Clove 3d 

Larkin,  P.  K Ithaca ist 

Lawrence,  H.  h. Syracuse 2d 

lyinch,  Chas. New  York  City 2d 

Little,  E.  W. Ithaca ist 

McAllister,  P.  E. Ithaca ist 

McCarthy,  T.  A Ithaca ist 

McCarty,  W.  T Ithaca 2d 

McGiuniss,  R.  W. Friendship ist 

McNair,  F.  H Mt.   Morris 2d 

McNamara,  J.  A. Ithaca 3d 

Mack,  W.  B. Ithaca 3d 

Madden,  J.  A Ithaca 3d 

Maloney,  A.  J. Ithaca ist 

Mason,   A.  L Syracuse 2d 

Merry,  A.  E Syracuse ist 

Milks,  H.  J Candor 3d 

Miller,  J.  F Warsaw ist 

Nelligan,  W. Ithaca ist 

Newman,  V/.  vS. Ithaca ist 

O'Campo,  v.,  V.  S Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina 3d 

Palmer,  L.  A. South  Hamilton ist 

Perry,  J.  W Ithaca ist 

Pendergast,  W.  M Phoenix 2d 

Roadhouse,  C.  L. Berkeley,  Cal ist 

Seamon,  A.  M. Ithaca 3d 

Simpson,  E.  L. Troupsburg ist 

Smith,  F.  E. Ithaca 2d 
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Smith,  W.  B. Newfield ist 

Snyder,  H.  J Schoharie 2d 

Stafford,  R.  J New  Lisbon ist 

Sullivan,  E.  J Saratoga ist 

Taylor,  C.  H Camillus 2d 

Taylor,  W.  J. Ithaca ist 

Tegg,  F.  G Rochester ist 

Thompson,  M.  C Attlebury 2d 

Thompson,  O.  S New  York  City ist 

Tiffany,  J.  B.,  B.S.A Buffalo 3d 

Traum,  J New  York  City 2d 

Treman,  W Ithaca 2d 

Walmsley,  F.  D Brasher  Falls 3d 

Waterman,  Miss  C.  C Hudson ist 

Weaver,  P.  V. Brooklyn 2d 

Whiting,  R.  A. Patchin 2d 

Wills,  J.  G Chateaugay ist 

Wright,  F.  H Rhinebeck ist 

York,  F.  E N.  Brookfield 2d 

SPECIAI.  GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Fehr,  F.  F Ithaca 

PRACTITIONEBS'  COURSE 

Barradell,  A.,  V.S Pawling 

Mitchell,  A.,    D.V.S., Skaneateles 

STUDENTS  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  TAKING 
MORE  OR  LESS  VETERINARY  INSTRUCTION 

Apgar,  L.  S Freeville 

Ayers,  H.  L, Huntersland 

Ayers,   W.  B Huntersland 

Barden,  R.  E Candor 

Becker,  vS.  M N.  Cohocton 

Becker,  A.  M N.  Cohocton 

Bliss,  J.  H Brainard 

Bouman,  G.  W . Rome 

Brierley,  W.  G Dover,  N.  H. 

Biies,  C.  R.  A Burlington,  N.  J. 

Campbell,  J.  W Decatur 

Chase,   L.  A Gloversville 
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Clark,  G.  S Delhi 

Clark,  S.  R Onondaga  Valley 

Clegg,  D.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cole,  D.  H Geneseo 

Culver,  L.  A W.  Laurens 

Cushman,  R.  A Providence,  R.  I. 

Darrow,  W.  H Waddington 

Davis,  E.  G Adams  Center 

Devereaux,  L.  L Clyde 

Doud,  M.  C Louisville 

Dubuque,  J.  P Chateaiigay 

Dugan,  S.  A S.   Worcester 

Dunlop,  W.  R Fayetteville 

Durward,  D.  A.  A Claremont,  N.  H. 

Eaton,  G.  C Marathon 

Egan,  P.  D Lewis 

Evans,  M.  W Neath,  Pa. 

Farley,  J.  C Candor 

Ferris,  F.  W Pavilion 

Ford,  R.  F E.  Freetown 

Fowler,  F.  M Youngsville 

Fox,  O.  H W.  Pierrepont 

Frazer,  J.  S Nashville,  Tenn. 

Guardenier,  E.  V.  H E.  Springfield 

Halpin,  J.  G Odessa 

Haver,  W.  C Cold  Brook 

Hevener,  F Glosser ,  Pa. 

Hess,  P.  B Roxbury 

Higgins,  G.  E Glenmore 

Hinckley,   O.  E Waterville 

Hochbaum,  H.  W Chicago,  111. 

Holmes,  M.  H Wilson 

Holton,  E.  N Montclair,  N.J. 

Hotchkiss,  E.  W Walton 

Howland,  F.  L Schenevus 

Hungerford,  J.  C Ithaca 

Jarvis,  H.  K Fly  Creek 

Jenkins,  Minnie Walton 

Johnson,  L.  W Youngstown 

Kelly,  J.  O Griffin  Corners 

Kennyon,  A.  L Kingston,  R.  I. 
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Killough,  B.  F Cincinnatus 

Kiniry,  F Fort  Plain 

Kinne,  H.  E Hartwick  Seminary 

Klein,  J.  J Freeville,  Pa. 

Lacy,   H.  D Richville 

Lee,  L.  A E.  Avon 

LeRoy,  F.   C Homer 

Libby,  L.  I Worcester,  Mass, 

Loop,  H.  S North  East,  Pa. 

Loveland,  T.  M Richmondville 

Manchester,  G Oneonta 

Mann,  A.  R Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Markham,  W.  L Kennedy 

McMillan,  W.  H Hermon 

Miller,  E.  P Starkville 

Murray,  M.  J Geneva 

Newton,  M.  A Lysander 

Nydam,  W.  A Newburg 

O'Neil,  W.  J Hart  Lot 

Osterhout,  C.  C Canajohorie 

Page,  H.  R S.  Edmeston 

Parsons,  Del  Monte Chenango  Forks 

Perce,   L.  A Lisle 

Peryer,  M.  L Ellenburg  Center 

Pollock,  J.  E Gouverneur 

Potter,  E.  E Ellenburg 

Reynolds,  J.  H Ellenburg  Depot 

Richardson,  H.  E E.  Aurora 

Roberts,  H.  N Mayville 

Roe,  C.  D ^.Greenville 

Rogers,  C.  A Bergen 

Roseboom,  P.  D Westford 

Rosecrans,  Mrs.  W.  H Moravia 

Ross,  H.  E Smithboro 

Rowe,  D.  S E.  Homer 

Rurey,  J.  T Cohocton 

Rusho,  M Clayton 

Sawai,   Z Ozu,  Japan 

Seeley,  H.  L Lakeville 

Senn,  A.  D New  London 

Senn,  H.  J New  London 
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Shalor,  H.  H Richmondville 

Sinclair,  A.   R Caledonia 

Snyder,  A.  J E.  Springfield 

Snyder,  C.  H Mineral  Springs 

Stillman,  E Cortland 

Sweet,   ly Borodine 

Swiggett,  E.  M Morrow,  O. 

Tailby,  G.  W.  Jr Ithaca 

Thornton,  C.  D Depeyster 

Thurgood,  A.  E Bombay 

Tompkins,  R Ashland 

Utridge,   P.  S Hebron 

Van  Nortwick,  H.  R Corning 

Wadsworth,  F.   L Rochester 

Ware ,  M. Meridale 

Washburne ,  R.  D Etna 

Waterman,  L.  D Waterville 

Whyte,  M.  G Moravia 

Winne,  H.  E Greenville 

Winslow,  R Ticonderoga 

Wood,  P Broome  Center 

SUMMARY 

^Veterinary  vStudents 86 

Special  Graduate  Student i 

fPractitioner 's   Course 2 

^Partial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College 

of  Agriculture 115 

Total 204 


*The  Veterinary  Students  are  working  for  a  degree  or  having  already  gradu- 
ated at  a  Veterinary  College,  are  taking  graduate  work  to  perfect  themselves  in 
special  branches,  or  finally  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their 
veterinary  education  obtained  in  too  short  a  time  or  with  inferior  facilities. 

fThis  course  is  for  practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  latest  and  most  successful  methods  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 
This  work  also  offers  opportunity  for  becoming  acqtiainted  with  the  advancement 
in  the  sciences  which  form  the  basis  for  all  good  medical  work. 

JPartial  course  veterinary  students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
purpose  as  future  agriculturists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinarj'  science 
as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care,  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals.  This 
part  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
hygienic  precaution  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  only  of  the 
animals  but  of  man. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS 


1 .  The  Cornell  University  Register.     This  is  the  general  publication 

of  the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and 
departments.  It  also  contains  a  catalogue  |of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty  and  the  Students. 

2.  Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

3.  Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,   admission 

to  advance  standing  and  for  university  scholarships. 

4.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 

5.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

6.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

8.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

9.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

10.  Announcement  of  summer  courses  in  medicine. 

11.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 

12.  Bulletins  of   the    Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station. 

13.  Teachers'  leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


i 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements 
may  be  had  upon  application.  Address  :  The  Registrar  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.   Y. 


Cornell  University 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLI.EGES 


GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Degree,   A.B. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  LI^.B. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Degree,  M.D.     New  York  City  and  Ithaca 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Degree,  D.V.M. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Degree,  B.S.A. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Degree,   F.E. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Degree,  B.   Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Degree,   C.E. 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF   MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Degree,  M.E. 


I 
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1905-1906. 

First  Term 

Sept.  19,  Tuesday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  26,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.  Matriculation  of  new  students.  Uni- 
versity scholarship  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  27,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 

Sept.  28,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 

Sept.  29,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  the  departments  of  the  University 
at  Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  .students  at  12.00  M. 

Oct.    14,  Saturday,  latest  date  for  announcing  subject  of  Theses  for  D.V.M. 

Nov.  30,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.   21,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 

Jan.     3,  Wednesday,  Work  resumed. 

Jan.   II,  Thursday,  Founder's  Day. 

Feb.    2,  First  term  closes. 

Second  Term 

Feb.     5,  Monday,  Second  term  begins. 

Feb.    22,  Thursday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.   24,  Saturday,  Easter  Recess  begins. 

Apr.     3,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Apr.    14,  Saturday,  Latest  date  for  receiving  applications  for  Fellowships  and 

Graduate  Scholarships. 
May     I,  Tuesday,  L,atest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  advanced  and  D.V.M. 

degrees. 
May  30,  Wednesday,  Decoration  Day. 
June  14,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 
June  15,  Friday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
June  17,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
June  19,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

June  20,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
June  21,  Thursday,  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Commencement. 

Summer  Session 
1905 

July    5,  Friday,  Summer  Session  begins. 
Aug.  16.  Wednesday,  Summer  Session  ends. 

First  Term,  1906-1907 

Sept.  18,  Tuesday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Sept.  25,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.    Matriculation  of  new  students. 

University  Scholarship  examininatious  begin. 
Sept.  26,  Wednesday,  Matrict/lation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  27,  Thursday, 'Registration  of  matriculated  students. 
Sept.  28,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  at 

Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12.00  M. 

Tuition  Fees,  Etc. 

All  fees,  including  tuition,  laboratory,  etc.,  will  be  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term. 
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FOUNDATION 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a 
State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York, 
1894,  p.  307.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, June  10,  1894,  the  location  of  the  College  upon  the  University 
Campus  was  authorized.  It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  build- 
ings, equipment  or  maintenance  of  the  college,  it  does  consent  to 
furnish  instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its  curri- 
culum upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provisions  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  college  were  made,  and  finally  in 
1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it 
was  enacted  that  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  administration.     (For  officers  of  administration,  see 

p.  3). 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College:  ''The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by 
chapter  /jj  of  the  Laws  of  1894,  shall  be  known  as  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college 
shall  be :  to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and 
cure  of  all  diseases  of  animals,  including  such  as  are  communicable 
to  man  and  such  as  cause  epizootics  a^nong  live  stock  ;  to  investigate 
the  economical  questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  m^ore  profitable 
breeding,  rearing  and  utilization  of  animals ;  to  produce  reliable, 
standard  preparations  of  toxins,  antitoxifis  and  other  productions  to 
be  used  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the 
conducting  of  sanitary  work  by  approved  m,odern  methods ;  and  to 
give  instruction  in  the  normal  structure  and  function  of  the  animal 
body,  in  the  pathology,  prevention  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases, 
and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live 
stock  and  correlaiively  to  the  human  family.''^ 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded 
to  raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to 
the  level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  (5,926,663),  and  their  value 
(1126,533,456),  with  a  yearly  product  in  milk  alone,  of  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  United  States  a  value  in  live  stock 
of  approximately,  13,200,000,000,  and  a  yearly  sale,  in  Chicago  alone, 
of  1250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning  and  skill 
can  do  for  the  fostering  of  the  great  industry.  For  the  year  1904  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  census  of  the  domestic 
animals  with  their  values  as  follows:  Horses,  16,736,059;  value, 
J$i,  136,940,298  ;  mules,  2,757,916  ;  value,  $217,532,832;  milch  cows, 
7,419,817  ;  value,  1508,841,489  ;  other  cattle,  43,629,498 ;  value 
$712,178,134;  sheep,  51,530,144;  value,  1133,530,099;  swine, 74,099,367; 
value,  $289,224,627.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  normal,  per- 
manent fertilizers  of  the  soil  is  dependent  vipon  the  live  stock  kept, 
and  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  is  steadily  exhausted  ;  so  that  the  health  and  improvement 
of  animals  and  the  fostering  of  animal  industry,  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  national  wealth.  Another,  and  no  less  potent  argument, 
for  the  highest  standard  of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  human  race.  "With  a  long  list  of  communicable 
diseases,  which  are  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  with  the  most 
fatal  of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis — also  the  most  prevalent 
affection  in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  contagion  in  our 
live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  most  highly  trained 
experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of 
veterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  to  recognize  and  suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock 
owner  of  his  profits,  and  cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks 
and  herds  against  pestilence  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim, 
so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a  centre  of 
investigation,  looking  towards  such  improvements  in  the  breeding, 
care  and  management  of  animals  as  may  enhance  their  market  value 
and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable  ;  towards  discoveries  in 
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therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and  men  from  conta- 
gion ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  compounds  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points 
so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  to  neglect  this  field  at  the 
present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  Apart  from  discov- 
ery, the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic  products 
which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and  private 
practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  is  an  object 
not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  combination  in  one  institution  of 
educational  facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  production 
of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in  modern  medical  methods, 
is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work  in  all  departments,  and 
the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent  student. 
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LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on 
the  campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  East  Avenue,  and 
facing  the  University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  Avenue  con- 
vey students  and  visitors  to  any  .part  of  the  city.  Ithaca,  with  its 
population    of    12,000  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  I^ake,  262 
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miles  distant  from  New  York  City,  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  The 
University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city  and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20  miles  of  valley 
and  lake.  They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which  125  are  used  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics  and 
zootechnics.  On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professor's  houses,  5 
fraternity  houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in 
number,  as  follows  : 

The  Main  Building. — 142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base 
of  Gouveneur  marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indian  lime- 
stone and  terra  cotta  ornamentations.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
museum  and  rooms  of  the  director  (Dr.  Law),  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics,  and  the  business  ofifice.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  to  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology, reading  room,  library  and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  oflBces  and  laboratories  of  pathology  and 
bacteriology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is 
a  structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the 
anatomical  laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, medicine  and  surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement, 
the  walls  lined  by  enameled  white  brick,  and  the  ceiling  covered 
with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boii^KR  and 
Engine  Room  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instru- 
ments, water,  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the 
facilities  for  demonstration,  have  been  especially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with 
box  and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary 
appliances.  The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of 
painted  sheet  steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward,  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely 
separated  from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer 
door.  It  has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified 
brick  and  painted  sheet  steel  ceilings. 
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The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with 
every  convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and 
preparing  pathological  specimens. 

The  Kennel,  36  by  20  feet  is  a  building  devoted  to  the  clinics 
for  dogs  and  cats.  It  has  a  hot  water  plant  of  its  own  and  is  well 
provided  with  commodious  cages  and  the  ventilation  is  well  arranged. 
The  floor  is  of  cement  and  provided  with  drains  connecting  with  the 
sewer,  insuring  cleanliness  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

The  Shed  and  Forge  Boom,  36  by  20  feet,  next  the  kennel,  is 
devoted  to  clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of 
State  buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College,  The  equipment 
has  been  made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original 
research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities 
for  instruction  see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  15-32. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Admission  on  Certificate. — For  admission  the  candidate  must 
possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of 
New  York  (Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860)  and  must  present  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character.  As  evidence  that  the  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled,  the  State  Education  Department  issues  "Veterinary  Student 
certificates,"  and  one  of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and 
filed  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary  educational  requirement  for 
admission  is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
course  requiring  at  least  48  academic  counts  in  a  registered  academy 
or  high  school,  or  he  must  have  had  preliminary  education  considered 
and  accepted  by  the  Education  Department  as  fully  equivalent. 

Although  a  student  may  enter  on  any  48  counts,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  following  subjects  be  included  :  algebra,  physics, 
physiology,  Latin,  French  or  German,  botany,  zoology. 

The  Education  Department  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the 
required  academic  course  any  one  of  the  following  : 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one 
full  year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college 
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or  university,  registered  by  the  Education  Department  as  maintain- 
ing a  satisfactory  standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  ex- 
aminations equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman 
year  or  to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  48  academic  counts  or  any 
regents'  diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course 
of  five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equiv- 
alents from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  or  for  the  acceptance  as 
equivalents  of  work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or 
of  other  states,  not  under  the  Education  Department,  address  :  Ex- 
amination Division,  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. ) 

Admission  on  Examination.— For  the  present,  students  with 
a  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  without  further 
examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate  admission 
may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  entrance  ex- 
aminations as  follows  : 

The  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  24  regents'  counts, 
must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  examinations  :  (The  number 
of  counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis.) 

English  (8).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2).  American  History 
and  Civics  (2).  Plane  Geometry  (4).  Algebra  (4).  Elementary 
French  or  German  (4). 

For  an  equivalent  of  the  remaining  24  regents'  counts  the  appli- 
cant may  elect  a  sufficient  number  from  any  combination  of  the 
following  : 

Elementary  French  (4).  Elementary  German  (4).  Advanced 
French  (6).  Advanced  German  (6).  Entrance  Greek  (11).  Latin, 
Caesar  and  Grammar  (8).  Latin,  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Composition  (7). 
Physics  (4).     Chemistry  (4).     Botany  (4).     Geology  (4).     Zoology  (4). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each 
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subject,  consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1904-1905  :  pp. 
33-49.  (The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application,  see  inside  of  the 
cover  at  the  end  of  this  announcement). 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  (see  p.  9),  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all 
the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion 
of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person 
will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  in  September. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send 
or  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director, 
James  Ivaw,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid 
delay  these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order 
that  the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
may  be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may 
deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  pre- 
vious course  of  study  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  called  to  the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     (See  pp.  9-10,  and  Appendix  B). 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work. — The  ample  facil- 
ities for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to 
graduates  of  this  institution  and  of  other  colleges  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements and  undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp.  9-10). 
For  a  course  for  Veterinarians  see  p.  35. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the 
last  of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  terms,  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d 
page  of  the  cover). 
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Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Professor  Law. 

Reg-istration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for 
exact  day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University 
Registrar,  Room  9  A,  Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with  the  Uni- 
versity Registrar,  he  must  register  the  same  day  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Dr.  Fish,  Room  11,  2d  floor,  of  the  Veteri- 
nary College.  "No  student,  aftkr  having  bekn  once  admitted 
TO  the  University,  wii.Iv  be  ali^owed  to  register  after  the 
ci^osE  of  the  Registration  Day,  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Faculty.  ' ' 

REaUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(D.V.M.)  the  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements 
pp.  9  and  10)  and  successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the 
schedule  of  studies  given  below,  and  have  paid  all  fees,  in  order  to 
graduate. 

The  thesis  required  in  the  last  year,  ( see  schedule )  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  opportunity  to  investigate  some  subject  in  which  he 
has  become  particularly  interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second 
terms  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  exami- 
nations in  the  following  subjects  :  Anatomy  ;  Physiology  ;  Medicine 
and  Zymotic  Diseases  ;  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  ;  Comparative  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE    OF   COURSES   LEADING    TO   THE    DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

To  complete  this  schedule  requires  129  University  hours  or 
counts.  The  actual  hours  that  the  student  is  required  to  be  present 
at  lectures,  recitations  and  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work  during  the 
entire  course  of  three  years  is  3448. 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Department  of  Chemistry. 

Course  i,  a,  b,  c,  (6  Counts). 

3  Lectures  weekly Total    48 

I  Recitation  weekly 16 

5  Hours  laborator}' work 80 


Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology. 

Course  i.     (8  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

2  Recitations  weekly 32 

12  Hours  laboratory  work 192 


i 
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Anatomy.    Course  10.     ( 13  Counts. 


2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

15  Hours  laboratory  work 240 


2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

9  Hours  laboratory  work 144 


Physiology. 
Courses  21,  22.     (5  counts.) 

3  Lectures  weekly Total    48 

5  Hours  laboratory  work 80 


Physiology. 

Course  20.     (2  Counts. 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

.\nimal  Husbandry.  (Department  of  Agriculture.)  Course  36.  (3  Counts.) 

(Sept. -Dec.) 

3  Lectures  weekly... ..Total    36 

I  Practicum  weekly  (Sept. -Dec.)-     24 


SECOND  YEAB 


First  Term 
Anatomy.    Course.!].     (10  Counts.) 

1  Lecture  weekly Total    16 

20  Hours  in  laboratory  work 320 

Pharmacology.  Course  25.  (2  Counts.) 

2  Lectures   weekly Total    32 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
Course  26.   (2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  laboratory  work-__Total    80 
Qeoeral  Snrgery.  Course 30.  (i^  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    24 

(Sept.-Dec. ) 

Surgical  Exercises. 

Course  31.     (^  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

General  Pathology  and  Pathological. 
Histology.  Course  40.  (4  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

6  Hours  laboratory  work 96 

Medicine.    Course 
Total 

3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly  .    48 

Sanitary  Science  or  Parasitism. 

Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly.    32 


Second  Term 


Physiology. 

Course  20  a.     (i  Count.) 

1  Recitation  weekly Total    16 

Obstetrics  and  Zootecbnics. 
(4  Counts.) 

4  Lectures  weekly Total    64 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics. 
Courses  34,  53.     (6  Counts.) 

12  Hours  weekly Total  192 

Bacteriology.  Course  43.   (6  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

10    Hours  laboratory  work 160 

50.  (6  Counts.) 

Total 

3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly.    48 
(Course  51  or  52.  (4  Counts.) 

Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly.     32 


THIRD  TERM 
First  Year 
Urine  Analysis.    Course  23.    (2  Counts.) 


Second  Term 


5  Hours  laboratory  work. 
(Sept.-Dec.) 


-Total    60 


Materia  Medica.    Course  28.  (2  Counts.) 
2  Recitations    weekly Total    32 
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Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics.    Course  27. 
(2  Counts.) 

Total 
2  Recitatious  or  lectures  weekly.    32 


Surgery.— Ivimbs,  etc.  Course  43. 
(4  Counts.) 

Total 
4  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly-    64 


Surgery— Head,  etc.    Course  32. 
(2  Counts.) 

2  l,ectures  weekly Total    32 

Surgical  Exercises.  Course  31.  (%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sept.  25-Dec.  22.) 

Jurisprudence.  Course  35.  (J/^  Count.) 

2  lycctures  weekly Total      8 

(During  month  of  January.) 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics.    Courses  34  and  53.     (12  Counts.) 


12  Hours  weekly Total  192 

Special  Patiiology.  Course  41.  (2  Counts. ) 

1  l,ecture  weekly 16 

2  Hours  laboratory  work 32 


12  Hours  weekly Total  192 

Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat 

Inspection.  Course  42.  (2  Counts.) 

2  I,ectures  weekly Total    32 


Medicine.    Course  50.     (6  Counts.) 


Total 
3  lyCctures  or  recitations  weekly.    48 


Total 
3  lyCctures  or  recitations  weekly.    48 


Parasitism  or  Sanitary  Science.    Course  52  or  51.     (4  Counts.) 


Total 
2  I.,ecturesor  recitations  weekly.     32 


Total 
2  l,ectures  or  recitations  weekly-    32 


Research  and  Thesis.     (6  Counts.) 

^y2  Hours  laboratory,  clinical  or  other  research  work  weekly  throughout 

the  year Total  240 


DEPARTMENTS,   METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper, 
the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal 
of  the  college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when 
authorization  was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University  (p.  5,  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the 
university  of  especial  value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  men- 
tioned the  museums  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  includ- 
ing Kntomology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany,  and  of  Geology.  The 
University  Library,  with  its  250,000  bound  volumes,  40,000  pamphlets 
and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as  freely 
open  to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  other  university  students 
(see  also  Flower  Library) , 

The  Department  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and 
methods,  are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  studies,  pp.  12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  vari- 
ous departments  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  stu- 
dents and  may  be  elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the 
requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  Morse  Hall.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  building  and  its  equipment  together  with  a  list  of  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry  will  be  found  in  the  University 
Register. 

Courses 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must 
be  taken  in  the  order  here  indicated. 

1.    Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Six  hours.      First  half 
year. 
(a)     Lectures,  M,,  W.,  F.,  11,   Ch.  L.  R.,  i.     Professor  Dennis. 
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(b)  Laboratory  practice  (two  periods  of  2 >^  hours  each),  and 
one  recitation  per  week.  Professor  Dennis  and  Mr.  Snowdon, 
Messrs.  Rand,  Stbvenson  and 

39.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Two  hours.  Second  half 
year.  Lectures  and  written  reviews.  T.,  F.,  12  Ch.  L.  R., 
3.     Professor  Orndorff. 

This  course  may  be  taken  by  first  year  students  in  Veterinary 
Medicine  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Course  i  in  Chemistry. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

SIMON  H.  GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 
WILLIAM  C.  THRO,  A.M.,  Instructor. 
EFFIE  ALBERTA  READ,  A.B.,  Assistant. 
SAMUEL  G.  WINTERS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
in  vertebrate  histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and 
embryologic  technic  ;  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these 
subjects.  For  all  of  the  courses  the  department  is  well  supplied  with 
the  best  modern  apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  Stimson  Hall.  They  consist  of  a  large  general  labo- 
ratory, a  research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room  and  two  laboratories 
for  the  instructing  staff  where  also  special  demonstrations  of  difl&cult 
subjects  are  given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct 
contact  with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures 
to  give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practised  by 
each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  per- 
sonal work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that 
might  be  learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or 
from  specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 
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Courses 

1.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology. — Second  half-year. 
Credit  8  University  hours.  The  exercises  each  week  are  as 
follows  :  lyaboratory  work  M.  and  W.,  9-12  ;  Th.,  F. ,  2-5  ; 
Demonstration— lectures  W.  and  F.,  5  ;  Recitations  Th.  and 
S.,  at  8.  Professor  Gage,  Instructor  Thro  and  Assistants 
RKad  and  Winter. 

Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of 
mounting  microscopal  specimens,  etc.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  department.  The  work  begins  with  the  2d 
term  and  continues  2  weeks. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of 
histologic  investigation  and  demonstration.  The  work  continues  7 
weeks. 

Embryology . — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of  em- 
bryology in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
chick  and  the  pig,  and  in  man.  The  instruction  in  Kmbryology  con- 
tinues 7  weeks. 

For  the  advanced  courses  consult  the  University  Register.  The 
advanced  courses  are  open  to  Veterinary  as  to  other  properly  qualified 
students. 

ANATOMY 

G.  S.  Hopkins,  Professor       R.  W.  Gannktt,  Demonstrator 
M.  Hamii^Ton,  Demonstrator 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects 
of  the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related 
to  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  to  direct  attention,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  correlation  of  structure  and  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body  and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of 
those  parts  most  subject  to  surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance, 
however,  is  placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way,  and 
every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts  of  the  horse,  or 
ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals  as  may  prove  most  expe- 
dient, before  taking  his  final  examinations. 
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The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain  of 
the  viscera ;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems 
and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  the  osseous,  muscular,  digestive  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, the  skeletons  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford 
valuable  assistance.  In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of 
specimens  which  illustrate,  in  a  typical  manner,  some  of  the  more 
important  anatomical  features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  ana- 
tomical material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  horse,  ox,  sheep  and 
swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  gunea  pig,  both  adult  and  in  all  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Courses 

10.  Comparative   Osteology. — Three  hours.      First  term.     Two 

lectures,  recitations  or  written  reviews,  T.,  Th.,  9;  From 
September  to  February  there  will  be  five  periods  of  labora- 
tory work.  M.,  T.,  W.,  F.  p.  M.,  S.  a.  m.  From  February 
to  June  there  will  be  three  periods,  M.,  T.,  P.  m.;  S.,  a.  m. 
Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

11.  Arthrology  and  Myology. — Five  hours.     First  term.     This 

course  immediately  follows  course  10.  Lectures,  written  re- 
views and  laboratory  work  the  same  as  in  course  10.  Dr. 
Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

12.  Myology,  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera. — Five  hours. 

Second  term.  L/CCtures  and  written  reviews,  T.,  Th.,  9. 
One  weekly  recitation.  Laboratory  work  M.,T.,  p.m.;  S., 
A.  M.     Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

13.  The  Vascular  System. — Four  hours.     First  term.     Lecture  or 

quiz,  F.,  9.  One  weeklj'  recitation.  Laboratory  work  20 
hours,  or  more,  per  week.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.;  S.,  a.  m. 
Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

14.  The  Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense. — Six 

hours.  First  term.  Lecture,  recitation  and  laboratory  work 
the  same  as  in  course  13.     Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

16.     Research  and  Thesis    or    Special  Regional  Anatomy.— 
TYz  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Hopkins. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor  H.  J.  M11.KS,  Assistant 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  im- 
portant topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the  student,  in 
comprehending  the  vital  process  of  the  animal  body.  Without  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  normal  functions,  it  is  obviously  use- 
less to  attempt  progress  in  the  proper  conception  of  diseased  con- 
ditions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recitation  and 
lecture  room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  and  understanding  of  the  perspective  and  symmetry  of 
a  subject  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histologi- 
cal preparations,  dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  department  has  a  good  library  of  modern  elementary  and 
advanced  text  books  on  physiology  and  students  are  urged  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary 
College.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new 
apparatus.  The  equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils, 
sphygniographs,  cardiographs,  circulation  schemas,  tambours,  centri- 
fuges, microscopes,  and  other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory 
work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to  pur- 
sue their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 

Courses 

20.  Physiology  Recitations. — Two  hours  weekly.      First  term. 

Two  sections.     Section  I,  M.,  10,  T.,  10.     Section  II,  T.,  11, 
W.,  10.     Drs.  Fish  and  Mii,ks. 

20. a.     Physiology  Recitations. — One  hour  weekly.     Second  term. 
Two  sections.     S.  10,  11.     Drs.  Fish  and  M11.KS. 

21.  Physiology  Lectures. — Three  hours  weekly.     Second  term. 

T,  Th.,  F.,  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

22.  Physiological  Laboratory. — A  portion  of  the  course  is  de- 

voted to  chemical  physiology.     Artificial  digestive  juices  are 
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tested  upon  the  various  kinds  of  foodstuffs  by  the  students 
and  careful  notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Milk,  Bile 
and  Blood  are  also  studied  including  a  spectroscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  latter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  circu- 
latory, respiratory,  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Students 
are  to  obtain  and  preserve  graphic  records  of  these  phe- 
nomena, whenever  possible.  Certain  experiments  requiring 
special  apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by  the  instructors, 
as  demonstrations,  students  assisting  when  possible.  Five 
hours  each  week,  second  term.  Section  I,  T.  ii-i,  W.  2-5. 
Section  II,  Th.,  ii-i,  F.  8-10,  11-12.     Drs.  Fish  and  M11.KS. 

23.  Course  in  Urine   Analysis. — Laboratory  work  devoted  to  the 

comparative  study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of 
human  urine  and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially 
the  horse.  In  addition  to  the  chemical  examination  some 
time  will  be  devoted  to  a  microscopic  study  of  urinary  de- 
posits. So  far  as  possible  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare 
and  preserve  a  series  of  '  'typical  slides. ' '  Five  hours  weekly, 
first  term.  W.,  lo-i,  S.,  ii-i,  September-December.  Drs. 
Fish  and  Milks. 

24.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7>^  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.  This  course  includes  advanced  work,  independent  of 
the  thesis  and  reports  of  progress  are  given  at  the  department 
seminary  every  fortnight.     Drs.  Fish  and  Milks. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor  H.  J.  Milks,  Assistant 

The  term  pharmacology  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning 
to  include  not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation, 
use  and  physiological  action.  Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  dif- 
ferences, there  is,  in  general,  a  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in 
the  lower  animals  and  in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines 
and  the  study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiological  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from  the 
toxic  doses  of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for 
research  are  abundant  in  this  field. 
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Courses 

25.  Pharmacology. — A  study  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  various 

drugs  and  their  preparation,  A  varied  collection  of  the  crude 
drugs  and  their  official  preparations  is  available  and  exam- 
ined at  the  lectures.  The  course  is  conducted  in  the  form  of 
lectures  with  short  weekly  examinations.  First  term.  Th., 
F.,  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  Laboratory. — The  work  in 

this  course  consists  of  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inor- 
ganic drugs,  the  study  of  certain  crude  organic  drugs  and 
their  official  preparations  ;  in  making  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures, 
fluid  extracts,  extracts,  ointments,  pills  and  others.  Some 
exercises  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  direct 
physiological  action  of  a  few  selected  drugs  upon  some  of  the 
lower  animals. 

In  their  study  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise 
notes  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  examined  and 
to  make  tests  of  their  incompatibility.  In  addition  to  this 
each  student  will  have  practical  experience  in  writing  and 
compounding  prescriptions.  The  importance  of  a  discrim- 
inating and  accurate  system  for  dispensing  medicines  is  thor- 
oughly emphasized.  Five  hours  each  week.  First  term. 
Sect.  I,  W.,  2-5,  Th.,  ii-i.  Sect.  II,  M.,  lo-i,  Tu.,  lo-i. 
Drs.  Fish  and  M11.KS. 

27.  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics.— Two  recitations  per 

week  in  Diagnosis  for  the  first  half  of  the  first  term.  S.  M., 
10.  Dr.  Fish.  The  recitations  will  be  supplemented  by 
practical  experience  in  the  medical  clinics. 

Therapeutics. — The  treatment  and  cure  of  disease.  This 
subject,  standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology, 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  botany  with  medicine  and  surgery. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
branches  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  and  second  years 
course  in  physiology  and  pharmacology,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. Two  lectures  each  week  second  half  of  the  first  term. 
S.  and  M.,  10.     Dr.  Fish. 
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28.  Recitations  in  Materia  Medica.— Second  term.     M.,  W.,  lo 

A.  M.     Dr.  Fish. 

29.  Research  and  Thesis.— 71^  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  advanced  work  independent  of  the 
thesis  and  reports  of  progress  are  given  at  the  department 
seminary  every  fortnight.     Drs.  Fish  and  Mii,ks. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  divisions  of  General 
Agriculture  ;  Animal  Industry,  Poultry  Industry,  and  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry ;  Horticulture  and  Pomology  ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  Gen- 
eral and  Economic  Entomology  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respec- 
tively. Two  hundred  and  twenty -five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the  domain 
is  managed  with  a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the 
best  methods  of  general  agriculture.  A  four  years'  rotation  is  prac- 
tised on  the  principal  field  ;  one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of 
oats  or  barley,  one  of  wheat.  A  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and  other  livestock  are  kept 
upon  the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are  grades,  bred  and 
reared  with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which  can  be 
practised  with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 
A  four  story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machinery, 
tools,  hay,  grain,  and  manures.  The  stationary  thresher,  feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.  The  barn 
also  furnishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  feed- 
ing and  rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool 
house.  Not  far  from  the  main  barn  has  been  constructed  five  build- 
ings with  suitable  yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and  rear- 
ing domestic  fowls. 

The  agriculture  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains 
and  grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  ap- 
pliances for  carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations. 
The  whole  plant  is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy 
consistent  with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 
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Courses 

The  course  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  is  given 
by  the  department  of  Agriculture  proper  and  is  as  follows  : 

36.  Animal  Husbandry. — Special  course  for  students  in  the  Vet- 
erinary College,  The  Principles  of  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Animals,  with  the  history  of  the  improved  breeds  and  prac- 
ticums  in  compounding  rations  and  Stock  Judging.  M.,  9, 
W.,  9,  Th.,  10-12,  F.,  9.     Professor  Wing. 

SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  ZOOTECHNICS   AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 

W.  ly.  W11.UAMS,  Professor  C.  H.  Cask,  Assistant 

The  instruction  consists  of  class  room  and  laboratory  work  de- 
signed to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surg-ery 

CIvASS-ROOM  WORK 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  27).  General  Veterinary  Surgery. 
This  course  with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
(General  Pathology)  and  course  31  of  Surgery  (Surgical  Exercises) 
constitutes  a  complementary  group  intended  to  impart  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and 
therapeutics  and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  27),  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recita- 
tions devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body.  The 
facilities  for  instruction  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  and 
scope  of  the  college. 

The  college  possesses  an  unusually  extensive  collection  of  surgical 
instruments  and  apparatus  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  home  and 
foreign  make,  illustrating  the  history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indicated 
by  the  means  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection 
accumulated  by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which 
have  been  added  many  important  contributions  by  veterinarians  and 
numerous  and  constant  additions  from  the  college  clinics. 

The  museum  containing   instruments,   pathologic  and   normal 
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preparations,  is  commodious,  admirably  lighted  and  arranged.  The 
material  is  well  preserved,  carefully  grouped,  labelled  and  indexed 
and  is  constantly  accessible  to  students  for  study,  in  addition  to  being 
used  for  class  demonstrations. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics 

LABORATORY   WORK   AND    CI.INICS 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  Surgical 
Exercises  and  of  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  28  periods  of  three 
hours  each.  Having  previously  studied  surgical  anatomy  on  the 
cadaver,  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  opera- 
tions on  anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
each  exercise.  Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and 
antisepsis,  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while 
acquiring  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and 
general  characters  of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper 
habits  in  surgical  procedure. 

Obstetrical  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the 
year.  For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial 
uterus  is  fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured,  killed  and  so  placed 
in  the  artificial  uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  positions  and  of 
embryotomic  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  2  to  4  p.  m.  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  years  (3  terms).  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give 
necessary  attention  on  Sunday.  Students  are  notified  of  urgent  cases 
and  are  expected  to  attend  any  day  or  hour.     The  clinics  comprise  : 

1.  The  Minor  Clinic  in  which  cases  are  entered  for  examination, 
prescription  or   minor   operation   and  are   removed   the   same   day. 

2.  The  Hospital  Clinic,  comprising  cases  for  major  operations 
or  extended  treatment,  and  detained  in  the  hospital  until  conva- 
lescent. 

Every  case  of  each  class  is  entered  under  a  serial  number  and  as- 
signed to  a  student  who  is  required  to  examine,  diagnose,  operate 
upon  and  care  for  it  until  discharged,  at  which  time  he  must  file  a 
complete  daily  record  of  the  case.  These  records  are  bound,  care- 
fully indexed  and  placed  in  the  library  for  reference  and  study. 
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The  surgical  and  obstetric  clinics  (distinct  from  those  of  medi- 
cine, parasites  and  contagious  diseases)  reach  approximately  800 
cases  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  much  greater  than  many 
times  the  number  superfically  observed  by  students  in  a  paid  clinic. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  give  un- 
usual opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the 
cases,  the  variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each 
case  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a 
large  number  of  dogs,  cats  and  pet  animals,  and  horses  afflicted  with 
lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work  animals,  while 
the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  an  unusually  varied  and 
instructive  clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  cas- 
tration and  spaying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing,  dairying 
and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to  both  city  and 
country  practice.  Numerous  cases,  especially  those  of  major  surgical 
operations  are  drawn  from  a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles.  We  thus  offer 
the  widest  range  of  clinical  material  in  relation  to  age  and  species  of 
animal  and  character  of  disease. 

The  hospital  wards  with  accommodations  for  24  horses  and  cattle 
are  almost  constantly  filled.  The  hospital  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity  and  equipped  with  every  convenience  to  insure  comfort 
to  patient  and  student. 

As  each  member  of  the  veterinary  faculty  is  exclusively  employed 
by  the  college  and  is  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  private  practice,  all 
reasonable  effort  is  exercised  to  lead  owners  to  enter  animals  in  the 
free  clinics  instead  of  diverting  special  cases  to  private  practice. 

The  college  clinics  being  wholly  free,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  animal,  the  severity  of  the  proposed  operation  or  the  owner's 
ability  or  willingness  to  pay,  obviates  the  usual  disadvantages  of  free 
clinics  where  largely  inferior  animals,  the  property  of  poor  and 
frequently  careless  people,  are  presented  in  a  state  of  health  and  with 
general  surroundings  not  propitious  for  testing  the  value  of  a  line  of 
treatment  or  of  following  it  to  a  successful  issue,  failing  consequently 
to  impart  the  desired  knowledge,  interest  or  enthusiasm  to  the  stu- 
dent, which  results  when  he  has  to  deal  with  animals  of  the  same 
general  character  and  value  as  those  met  with  in  ordinary  veterinary 
practice. 

All  operations,  with  rare  exceptions  in  unusually  difficult  cases, 
are  performed  by  competent  students  in  turn,  under  proper  super- 
vision, thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  any  desired  operation  supported 
by  that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 
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We  thus  offer  a  free  clinic  in  which  major  operations  on  animals 
of  value  are  carried  out  by  students,  and  the  patients  detained  and 
cared  for  without  charge  for  professional  service.  The  operating  room 
has  cement  floors,  glass  and  iron  walls  and  ceiling,  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  fitted  with  the  best  operating  tables, 
stocks  and  other  apparatus  procurable,  for  confining  and  restraining 
animals  with  the  working  of  which  the  student  becomes  thoroughly 
familiar.  Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used  in 
painful  operations,  always  administered  by  the  student.  Instruments 
and  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  patterns  are  kept  directly  at 
hand  in  the  operating  room,  the  student  becoming  familiar  with  their 
good  and  bad  points  by  actual  use.  New  instruments  of  improved 
patterns  are  constantly  being  designed  and  tested.  A  complete 
equipment  for  aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery  is  in  constant  use  by  the 
students  and  every  facility  given  to  learn  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  anaesthesia  and  asepsis. 

Special  investigations  in  relation  to  surgical  diagnosis,  pathology 
and  treatment  are  constantly  being  carried  on,  the  material  for  such 
work  being  abundant.  Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied 
as  needed,  and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
various  investigations,  becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  but  inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the 
many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus  be- 
come better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and  properly  with  the  many 
atypical  cases  constantly  occurring  in  general  practice. 

OBSTETRICS 

Course  36  (see  page  28),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations, 
is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  Obstetric  clinics 
are  most  available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology, 
obstetrical  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Models  and  valuable  museum  preparations  are  used  for  illustra- 
tion. Our  location  permits  of  the  securing  of  much  valuable  clinical 
material,  obstetric  cases  being  attended  free  at  the  owner's  premises 
by  the  class,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  professor.  The  stu- 
dents are  in  this  way  brought  into  actual  contact  with  a  class  of  cases 
the  proper  handling  of  which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectively  taught. 
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ZOOTECHNICS 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  (see  course  36,  p,  28),  covering  the  various  breeds  of 
domestic  animals,  the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  15  lectures  is  given 
dealing  especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  ani- 
mals, in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general 
resume  of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary 
science. 

JURISPRUDENCE 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year,  dealing  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians, 
to  the  public,  to  stock  owners  and  professional  colleagues  ;  methods 
of  making  and  recording  examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 

Courses 

30.  General  Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  September  to  De- 

cember, W.,  9,  F.,  II,  Professor  Wii^LiAMS. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  passed 
courses  10,  11  and  12  in  Anatomy,  course  21  in  Physiology, 
and  course  i  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

31.  Surgical  Exercises. — Three    hours  per   week  of    laboratory 

work   in   minor  surgery.     (2d   year),  Sect.   I,  Sept.  to   Dec. 
W.  lo-i.     Sect.  II,  Jan.,  W.,  lo-i.     Feb.-Mar.,  T,,  lo-i. 

31a.     Surgical  Exercises.— Three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory 
work  in  major  surgery.    (3d  year),  Sect.  I,  Sept.  to  Dec.     T., 
lo-i.    Sect.  II,  Th.  9-12.    Professor  Wii^iviAMS  and  Dr.  Case. 
Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 

32.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Chest.— Two  lectures  or 

recitations  per  week.     First  term,   M,,  11,  T.,  9.     Professor 
Williams. 
For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 

urinary System  and  Castration.     Four  lectures  or  recita- 
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tions  weekly.  Second  term,  M.,  ii,  W.,  Th.,  9,  F.,  11.  Pro- 
fessor WlI^IylAMS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  is  the  same  as  for  course 
32.  This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year 
students  in  1 905-1906.  See  course  36  with  which  it 
alternates. 

34.  Surgical    Clinics. — Twelve  actual   hours  or  more  per  week 

throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F..  Sat.,  2-4  p.m. 
Professor  Wii^i^iams  and  Dr.  Case. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance 
is  required  throughout  the  year. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  conducted 
by  Professor  Law.     See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of 

January.     W.,  Th.,  11.     Professor  W11.LIAMS. 

36.  Obstetrics   and   Zootechnics. — Four  lectures    or  recitations 

per  week,  second  term.    M.,  11,  W.,  Th.,  9,  Fr.,  11.    Professor 

WiLWAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
This  course  alternates  with  course  33.     It  will  be  given  to 
second  and  third  year  students  in  1906- 1907. 

37.  Research  and  Thesis. — Seven    and    one-half  hours  weekly 

throughout  the  year.     Professor  Wili^iams  and  Dr.  Case. 

COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY  AND 
MEAT  INSPECTION 

V.  A.  Moore,  Professor  S.  H.  Burnett,  Instructor 

G.  F.  White,  Instructor  W.  B.  Mack,  Assistant 

The  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology 
Ziegler's  text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and 
special  monographs.  In  pathological  histology  the  student  will  be 
taught,  by  actual  laboratory  work,  the  methods  of  preparing  perma- 
nent preparations  and  of  examining  diseased  tissues  in  the  fresh 
condition.     They  will  have  the  privilege  of  studying  blood  and  of 
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counting  the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  For  this  highly  important 
work  the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision, 
prepare  culture  media,  make  various  cultures  and  study  the  morph- 
ology of  bacteria  in  both  the  fresh  (living)  condition  and  in  stained 
cover-glass  preparations.  In  fact,  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for 
a  practical  working  knowledge  in  bacteriology  will  be  carefully  cov- 
ered. The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be 
studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious 
swine  and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Disinfec- 
tion, sterilization,  the  means  by  which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  dis- 
seminated, protective  inoculation,  serum  therapy  in  animal  diseases 
and  other  kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  sub- 
jects excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investi- 
gating outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases,  among  animals  in  the  state, 
an  abundance  of  working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  come  into  touch  with  actual  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill 
the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necessary  for 
them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To 
this  end  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

Courses 

40.  General  Pathology. — First  term.     This  course  is  open  to  stu- 

dents who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two  recitations  and  six 
hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Recitations  M.  and  T. ,  9. 
Lab.  M.  andT.,  lo-i.  Professor  MooRE,  Instructor  Burnett. 

41.  Special  Pathology. — First  term.     Open  to  students  who  have 

taken  course  40.  One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  each 
week.  Lecture  W.,  9.  Laboratory  work  F.,  Sec.  I,  9-1 1, 
Sec.  II,  ii-i.     Professor  MooRE  and  Instructor  Burnett. 

42.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection. 

Second  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  40 
and  41  and  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  43.  Two  hours. 
Lectures  W.  and  F.,  9.     Professor  Moore. 
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43.  Bacteriology.     Second  term.     This  course  is  open  to  students, 

who  have  had,  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscopy.  Two 
lectures  and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Lectures 
M.  and  T.,  9.  Lab.  work  T.,  W.,  F.  and  S.  Professor 
Moore,  Instructor  White  and  Dr.  Mack. 

44.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the 

year.     Professor  Moore  and  Instructor  White. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  and  for 
those  wishing  later  to  undertake  original  investigation  in 
Bacteriology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Course  43,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  university. 
Elementary  chemistry  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  are  indispensable  for  successful  work  in  this 
course. 

45.  Advanced    Pathology.— Laboratory    work    throughout    the 

year.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
Course  40  and  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43,  or  the 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Professor  MoORE  and 
Instructor  Burnett. 

46.  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood. — Second  term.     One 

lecture  and  three  hours  Laboratory  work.  Two  hours.  Open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40.  Lecture  F.  12,  Lab, 
work  by  appointment.     Instructor  Burnett. 

47.  Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. — This  course  con- 

sists in  Laboratory  work.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  courses  40,  43,  and  44  or  45,  Professor  Moore  and 
Instructors  Burnett  and  White. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE;    ZYMOTIC   DISEASES,  VET- 
ERINARY SANITARY  SCIENCE ;  PARASITES 
AND  PARASITISM 

James  Law,  Professor 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  ex- 
tends over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of 
the  second  year  being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of 
the  first.     It  includes  the  constitutional,  dietetic  and  toxic  affections 
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and  the  noninfectious  maladies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs — 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of 
the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
course  covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  morbid 
condition  in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in  each, 
caused  by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian  infec- 
tion, etc.,  and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  meas- 
ures to  all  in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of 
view  which  should  render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veterinary 
pathologist,  physician  and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinary  sanitary  science 
and  police  is  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  the  course  on 
parasites  and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis 
and  contagion  ;  the  microbiology  of  disease  in  which  microorganisms 
constitute  the  essential  factor  ;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environ- 
ment, such  as  condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season, 
weather,  animal  industries,  trade  migration,  war,  consumption  of 
animal  food,  etc.;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues  ;  the  various 
methods  of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from 
a  country.  The  transmissibiiity  of  each  contagious  disease  to  differ- 
ent genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and  from  man  to  animals 
together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each  genus  to  immunization  and 
the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative 
factors  in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  suscepti- 
bility are  fully  dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every 
second  year  alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those 
cases  of  plagues  and  widespread  destruction  of  animals  that  depend 
on  parasites  other  than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each  par- 
asite separately,  its  place  in  nature  ;  its  life  history  in  connection 
with  the  animal  body  and  apart  from  it ;  the  lesions,  symptoms  and 
mortality  caused  by  it  ;  the  conditions  that  would  enhance  the  mor- 
tality from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the  genera  susceptible  ; 
the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already  very  exten- 
sive and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is  available 
for  demonstration. 

The  very  full  treatment  in  these  courses  of  contagious  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians,  who 
will  be  able  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veterinary 
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sanitary  work  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  measure, 
instead  of  leaving  this  to  officials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 

The  Medical  Clinic  course  53  covers  the  whole  of  the  above 
subjects,  so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 
Our  proximity  to  the  city  on  the  one  side  and  a  well  stocked  agricul- 
tural country  on  the  other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of 
patients,  than  can  be  had  in  a  large  city  apart  from  country  flocks 
and  herds.  Students  take  charge  of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital 
and  keep  a  record  of  cases  and  treatment.  Out  patients  are  also 
availed  of  for  this  purpose.  (See  also,  clinics  in  the  department  of 
surgery. ) 

Courses 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Three  lec- 
tures or  recitations  per  week  throughout  two  years.  M.,  W., 
F.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

61.  Contagious  Diseases  :  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science.— Two 

lectures  or  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year.  T., 
Th.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

[This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  stu- 
dents in  1906-1907.     See  course  52.] 

62.  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — Two  lectures  or  recitations  per 

week  throughout  the  year.     T.,  Th.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  51.  It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1905-1906. 

53.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine. — Twelve  actual  hours  or  more 

per  week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat., 
2-4  p.  M.     Professors  Law  and  Fish. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  combined. 
For  the  amount  of  time  required  see  under  surgery.  Course  34. 

54.  Research  and  Thesis. — Seven   and    one-half  hours    weekly 

throughout  the  year.     Professor  Law. 

ADVANCED  AND  RESEARCH  WORK 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advanced 
students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell 
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University  are  very  great.  The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a 
great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and 
the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work  are  ample.  Each  student,  as  a 
part  of  his  senior  year's  work  must  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of 
a  personal  investigation  upon  some  subject  in  veterinary  medicine. 
(See  under  requirements  for  graduation,  p.  12).  To  students  prepar- 
ing thesis  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations. 
For  special  courses  offering  thesis  and  research  work  see  under  the 
various  departments,  pp.  15-32. 

THE  ROSWELL   P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Flower  Library.— By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  (|5,ooo) 
to  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable  Roswell  P. 
Flower  in  1897,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  work- 
ing, veterinary  library.  In  order  to  insure  the  permanent  usefulness 
of  this  library,  Mrs.  Flower  in  1901,  gave  J5io,ooo  for  an  endowment 
fund,  the  annual  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund  have 
been  considerably  increased  by  donations  from  various  persons  and 
by  books  obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college  ;  the  Veterinary 
library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the  University  library,  and  by 
loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  Periodical  room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  M. ,  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals 
in  English,  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  En- 
cyclopedia Medical  Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation  at  hours 
convenient  to  the  students  and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound 
periodicals  belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  Books  bearing  especially  upon  the  work  of  any 
laboratory  course,  are  kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory 
where  they  are  constantly  accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the 
library  for  home  use  by  veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied  sci- 
ences, exceed  ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals 
and  transactions  are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to 
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medicine  and  biology.  To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the 
veterinary  students  have  free  access  in  the  library  reading  room, 
which  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  ii  p.  m. 

SEMINARIES 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  special  conferences 
for  their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purposes  of  these  seminaries  are  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods 
for  advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work  as  is  expected 
of  those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation  ;  (b) 
The  presentation  of  the  results  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  departments;  (c)  Reports  by  students  of 
the  progress  of  their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  their  progress 
to  the  faculty  and  their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public 
speaking  and  in  preparation  for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veterinary 
or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
mutual  aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility 
in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers 
and  discussion  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 

FREE  TUITION  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  :  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a  stu- 
dent pursuing  the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or  more  4 1 
immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary  college  shall  ij 
have  been  a  resident  of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is  |ioo 
per  annum,  I55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  I45  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  Fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  first  year  the  1 
laboratory  fees  will  amount  to  $45  ;  for  the  second  year  I42,  and  for  f 
the  third  year  I5,  averaging  a  little  over  $30  per  year.  Most  depart- 
ments require  an  additional  precautionary  deposit  in  order  to  insure  f 
against  breakage  and  undue  use  of  material.  The  above  sums  there- > 
fore  represent  the  minimum  charges. 
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At  the  end  of  the  course  a  fee  of  I5.00  is  required  of  each  student 
receiving  a  degree. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  I3.50  to  %io  per  week. 
Books,  instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  |io  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships.— At  a  special  exam- 
ination held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen 
scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  $200  each,  are  thrown  open  to 
competition  for  all  members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University, 
who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent 
official  action,  the  competition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year 
students  in  the  Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  bestowal  and  tenure  of  these  University  Under- 
graduate scholarships,  see  the  University  Register,  1904-1905,  pp. 
58-63. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates. — One  University  Fel- 
lowship of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  is  open  for  competition  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  Veterinary  College.  See  University  Register,  1904-1905, 
pp.  66-72. 

THE  HORACE  K.  WHITE  PRIZES 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse, 
are  awarded  annually  to  the  most  meritorious  students  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  college.  One  prize  of  $15  to  the  first  in  merit  ;  to 
the  second  in  merit,  a  prize  of  |io. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sum  per 
hour  in  the  various  departments  ;  there  are  positions  open  to  capable 
veterinary  students  in  their  senior  and  graduate  years  as  follows  : 

Anatomy ^125  per  year 

Physiology ^500  per  year 

Surgery I500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology $500  per  year 

STUDY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS 

The  very  rapid  advance  made  during  recent  years,  in  veterinary 
science,  and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it ;  as  well  as  the 
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advantages  to  be  gained  by  studying  a  given  subject  under  more  than 
one  teacher,  make  it  highly  desirable  that  busy  practitioners  should 
be  enabled  as  far  as  possible  to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by 
means  of  study  at  such  times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply  this 
want  as  far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at  hand  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practise  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college  at  any  time  and  for 
such  period  as  they  may  elect,  without  entrance  examinations. 

Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies  which 
are  being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be  granted  all  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  offered  to  regular  students  as  long  as  such 
opportunities  do  not  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  practising 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay  fees  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Every  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study  along 
desired  lines,  A  study  of  pages  15  to  33  "Departments,  Methods  and 
facilities"  will  not  only  give  information  suggested  by  the  heading 
but  will  enable  any  practitioner,  desiring  to  attend,  to  determine  in 
advance  precisely  what  work  will  be  in  progress  at  a  given  date  and 
he  will  know  when  to  attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  given 
subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and  entirely 
for  the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased  knowledge  of  veteri- 
nary science  and  does  not  contemplate  the  granting  of  a  degree,  cer- 
tificate or  other  evidence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  reference  to  such  work  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in  a  given  depart- 
ment may  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

Six  Year  Course  for  A.B.  and  D.V.M.  Degrees 

An  outline  of  the  work  for  the  first  four  years  for  students  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  one  in  Veterinary 
Medicine.  The  fifth  and  sixth  years  will  be  taken  entirely  in  the 
Veterinary  College. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  the  two  degrees  in  six  years,  he 
must   satisfy  the   entrance   requirements  of   both    courses  and  take 
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during  the  first  four  years  36  university  hours  that  count  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  Of  these  36  hours,  29  are  included  in  the  arts 
and  science  course  leaving  but  7  university  hours  that  are  strictly 
professional. 

The  following  schedule  of  studies  counting  toward  veterinary 
medicine  is  suggested  : 

studies  counting  toward  Studies  counting  toward 

Veterinary  Medicine.  Arts  and  Science  Degree. 

FIRST    TEAR 

None Arts  and  Science 36 

SECOND  YEAR 

Inorganic  Chemistry 6        Arts   and  Science 30 

THIRD  YEAR 

Histology  and  Embryology..  8        Arts  and  Science 28 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Anatomy 13        Arts  and  Science 16 

Physiology 2 

Materia   Medica 2 

Animal  Husbandry 3 

20 

The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  to  be  taken  as  scheduled  in  the 
Veterinary  College  announcement  on  pages  12-14. 

In  the  elective  work  in  the  arts  and  science  courses  it  seems  very 
desirable  that  the  student  should  avail  himself  of  certain  courses 
offered  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  bacteriology  and 
physics.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  state  law  it  will  be  necessary 
for  students  taking  the  combined  courses  to  register  in  both  Arts  and 
Science  and  in  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  fourth  year,  i.e.,  the  senior 
year  in  Arts. 
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Six  Year  Course  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A),  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  (D.V.M.) 

FIRST   YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

No.  Course  Hours  Hours 

English I   3  3 

Drawing Di    2  2 

Botany 1-2   3  3 

Geology 2 3  3 

Invertebrate  Zoology i   2 __ 

Entomology 3 


Vertebrate  Zoology 2 2  __ 

In  addition   the  above,  the  required   drill   credit,  2  hours  each 
term,  and  gymnasium  credit,  i  hour  each  day,  must  be  taken. 

SECOND  YEAR 

English 2 3 3 

Physics 2a 2 2 

-Chemistry 1-81 6  6 

Physiology  of  Domestic    Ani- 
mals            21 __  3 

Soils  (Electives) i   3  __ 

Animal  Husbandry : 36 3  

Physiology  Recitations 20-2oa 2  i 

THIRD  YEAR 

Political  Economy 51   3 3 

Agronomy 11-12  4 4 

Veterinary  Anatomy 10-11-12 8 5 

Electives  in  Agriculture 3  6 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Electives  in  Agriculture _- 9  9 

Microscopy,     Histology     and 

Embryology i   —  8 

Pharmacology 25 2  __ 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy           26 2  __ 

General  Surgery 30 i^  — 

The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  given  in  the  Veterinary  College 
Announcement  on  pages  12-14. 
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Opening^s  for  Veterinarians  in  America 


1st.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2nd.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally, 
as  livestock  agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
quarantine  stations ;  investigation  in  bacteriology  and  pathology, 
and  as  meat  inspectors.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  in- 
spectors must  be  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college,  and  the  supply  of 
men  competent  to  take  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  is  not  adequate 
to  the  demand. 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Vet- 
erinarians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend 
the  preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must 
have  its  veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat, 
as  well  as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the 
states  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work 
in  this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scien- 
tific lines.  Such  work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those 
specially  trained  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology 
of  the  lower  animals, 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere 
long  be  in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  vet- 
erinary practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human 
being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of 
medicine  for  man,  the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  veterinary  practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily 
increase  with  the  recovery  of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  farm  animals. 
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New  York  State  has  about  2,000  veterinary  practitioners,  and 
with  an  average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  prac- 
titioners j^early  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under  the  new  requirements 
the  licenses  to  practice,  granted  after  examination,  were  but  7  in 
1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8.  This  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  117  in 
two  years,  which  must  be  made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State 
Colleges,  or  by  candidates  from  outside  the  State  who  can  show  an 
equally  high  matriculation  and  professional  education.  As  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  States  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come  from  colleges 
within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  that  our  stock 
owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  that  the 
accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  increasing  and 
more  remunerative  practice. 
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Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  Article  X, 
Ch.  860,  Laws  of  New  York,  i^gs. 

\  171.  ''■Qualifications  for  Practice.  No  person  shall  practise 
veterinary  medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
unless  previously  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by 
the  Education  Department  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article, 
nor  shall  any  person  practise  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  been 
convicted  of  felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practise  is 
suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Education  Department  on  recommenda- 
tion of  a  State  Board. 

\  176.  Admission  to  Examination. — The  Education  Department 
shall  admit  to  examination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars  and  submits  satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required, 
that  he  (first)  is  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  of 
good  moral  character  ;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  all 
cases  after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  preliminary 
to  receiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine  ;  (fourth)  has  studied 
veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including  three 
satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years,  in  a  veterinary 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the   time  a  satisfactory 
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standard:  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian  from  some 
registered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in  veterinary 
medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has 
filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Education 
Department  that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before 
or  during  his  first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State,  he 
has  either  graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted an  academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school ;  or 
has  a  preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Education 
Department  as  fully  equivalent."  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preliminary 
educational  requirements]. 

I  178.  Examinations  and  Reports.— 'E^QimmaXion  for  license 
shall  be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State,  and  at 
least  four  times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment's rules,  and  shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English.  Each 
examination  shall  be  conducted  by  an  Education  Department's  exam- 
iner, who  shall  not  be  one  of  the  medical  veterinary  examiners.  At 
the  close  of  each  examination,  the  Education  Department  examiner  in 
charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and  answer  papers  to  the  board, 
or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and  such  board  without  unnec- 
essary delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the  answers  and  transmit  to 
the  Education  Department  an  official  report,  signed  by  its  president 
and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in  each 
branch,  his  general  average,  and  whether  the  board  recommends 
that  a  license  be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the  questions 
and  answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university. 
If  a  candidate  fails  on  his  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not  less 
than  six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without 
fee.  If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the 
Education  Department,  they  may  waive  the  required  six  months' 
study. 

I  179.  Licenses. — On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  ofiicial 
report  that  the  applicant  has  successfully  passed  an  examination  and 
is  recommended  for  license,  the  Education  Department  shall  issue  to 
him,  if  in  their  judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to 
practise  veterinary  medicine.  Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the 
university  under  seal  and  shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary 
medical  examiner  of  the  board  and  by  the  ofi&cer  of  the  university 
who  approved  the  credentials  which  admitted  the  candidate  to  ex- 
amination, and  shall  state  that  the  license  has  given  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  fitness,  as  to  age,  character  and  preliminary  and  veterinary 
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medical  education  and  all  other  matters  required  by  law,  and  that 
after  full  examination  he  has  been  found  properly  qualified  to  practise. 

Before  any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  numbered  and 

recorded  in  a  book  kept  in  the  Education  Department  office  and  its 
number  shall  be  noted  in  the  license.  This  record  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings,  shall  have  the  same 
weight  as  evidence  that  is  given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

§  i8o.  Registry. — Every  license,  to  practise  veterinary  medicine, 
shall,  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in 
a  book  to  be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall 
be  provided  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where 
such  practice  is  to  be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and 
date  of  birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of  his  license  to  practise. 
Before  registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  vol- 
ume in  the  county  clerk's  office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and 
also  that  he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had,  before  re- 
ceiving the  same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms 
and  amount  of  study  and  examination  as  required  by  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  university  as  preliminary  to  the  conferment  thereof,  and 
no  money  was  paid  for  such  license  except  the  regular  fees,  paid  by 
all  applicants,  therefor  ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake 
in  any  material  regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or  incurred  in  the 
order  that  such  license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license,  or  if  lost, 
a  copy  thereof,  legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evidence,  or 
a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall  before 
registering  be  exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  it  was 
issued  or  indorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  in- 
dorse or  stamp  on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words  : 
"Registered  as  authority  to    practise   veterinary   medicine,   in    the 

clerk's  office  of county."     The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give 

to  every  veterinarian  so  registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the 
register,  with  a  certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed 
affidavit.  The  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  for  registration,  affidavit  and  certificate." 
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STUDENTS  WORKING  FOR  A  VETERINARY  DEGREE 

RESIDENCE  YEAR 

Andrews,  F.  W Millbrook 3d 

Axtell,  P.  J Deposit 3d 

Backus,  h.  S Derby 2d 

Backus,   N.  D Union  Springs 3d 

Baker,  E.  R Ithaca ist 

Baker,  F.  J Brasher  Falls 3d 

Baldwin,  C.  R Fulton 2d 

Birmingham,  J.  L, Elmira ist 

Breen,  T.  A Ithaca 2d 

Brockett,  A.  A Ivittle  Falls 3d 

Buffington,  R.  M Berkshire 3d 

Burley,  A.  J Angola 3d 

Burns,  J.  R Ithaca ist 

Chamberlain,  F.  W Springfield,  Vt ist 

Chase,  G.  R Warsaw ist 

Clark,  W.  L Ithaca ist 

Cleaver,   F.  E Odessa ist 

Cogswell,  W.  K Etna ist 

Darby,  R.  N.  G Fort  Plain ist 

Davie,  L.  C Belmont ist 

Dean,  A.  K Ithaca 3d 

Dimock,  W.  W Ithaca 2d 

Drew,  J.  B Ithaca ist 

Eastman,  D.  K Woodsville,  N.  H ist 

Eggleston,  W.  S West  Winfield 2d 

English,  A Van  Etten 3d 

Eno.  C.  R Pine  Plains ist 
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Fagundes,  A.  A.. Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 2d 

Foster,  F.  L Ithaca 2d 

French,  A.  P Brooklyn ist 

French,  H.  O Honeoye  Falls ist 

Frink,  W.  E DeRuyter ist 

Frost,  J.  N Buffalo ist 

Gallagher,  F.  L Ithaca 2d 

Gannett,  R.  W Clifton  Springs 3d 

Gilbert,    W.   L Durham ist 

Giltner,  L.  T Ithaca 2d 

Giltner,  W Ithaca 2d 

Gilyard,  A.  T Seymour,  Conn ist 

Hall,  A.  G Verona ist 

Hamilton,    M Cicero 3d 

Herron,  W.  W Westfield 2d 

Hills,  J.  V Vernon 2d 

Hyatt,  B Ithaca ist 

Hyde,  R.  D Ithaca ist 

Jackson,  E.  R Syracuse ist 

Johnson,  J.  A North  Gage 2d 

Keith,  A.  R Oakland,  Cal ist 

Knight,   R.  F Mathias ist 

Lacy,  J.  W Stanley   ist 

Lawrence,  H.  L Syracuse 3d 

Lewis,  W Ithaca   ist 

Linch,  C. New  York 3d 

Little,   E.  W Ithaca 2d 

Lull,  R.  V Ithaca  ist 

McCarthy,  F.  J Ithaca    ist 

McCarthy,  T.  A Ithaca 2d 

McGinnis,  R.  W Friendship 2d 

McNair,  F.  H Mt.  Morris 3d 

Maloney,  A.  J Ithaca 2d 

Mason,  A.  L Syracuse 2d 

Mason,  M Saratoga ist 

Merry,  A.  E Syracuse 2d 

Miller,    J.  F. Warsaw 2d 

Morehouse,  W.  G. Briar  Cliff  Manor ist 

Nelligan,  W. Ithaca 2d 

Nevins,  D.  W New  York ist 

Newman,  W.  S Ithaca ist 
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Oderkirk,  C.  C Batavia ist 

Palmer,  L.  A South  Hamilton 2d 

Pendergast,  W.  M Phoenix 3d 

Perry,  J.  W Ithaca ist 

Polk,  Iv.  V Poughkeepsie ist 

Prucha,  J.  V Cleveland,  O ist 

Rand,  W.  E Brooklyn ist 

Roadhouse,  C.  L Berkeley,  Cal 2d 

Rood,  V.  W Etna ist 

Sharp,  V.  A Forest  Home ist 

Sheldon,  Thos. Poughkeepsie ist 

Simpson,  E.  L Troupsburg 2d 

Smith,  C.  E Lodi ist 

Smith,  F.  E Ithaca 2d 

Smith,  W.  B Newfield ist 

Snyder,  H.  J Schoharie 3d 

Stafford,  R.J New  Lisbon 2d 

Sullivan,  E.  J . Saratoga 2d 

Taylor,  C.  H Camillus 3d 

Taylor,  W.  J Ithaca 2d 

Thomson,  C.  G Little  Falls ist 

Thompson,  M.  C Attlebury 3d 

Tillou,  H.  B. Buffalo ist 

Town,  C.  A Syracuse ist 

Traum,    J New  York 3d 

Treman,  W Ithaca 3d 

Van  Orman,  R Ithaca   ist 

Van  Ostrand,  A.  O. West   Danby ist 

Wallace,  J.  G Batavia   ist 

Warren,  E.  T. Groton,  Mass ist 

Watkins,  R.  E Ithaca  __. ist 

Weaver,   P.  V Brooklyn 3d 

Weller,  B.   M Geneseo ist 

Whiting,  R.  A Patchin 3d 

Williams,  O.  E Warsaw ist 

Wills,  J.  G Chateaugay   ist 

Willson,  F.  C Ithaca  ist 

Wood,  F.  W. Berkeley,  Cal ist 

Wright,   F.  H Rhinebeck 2d 

York,  F.   E Poolville    3d 
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Residence 

Atchison,   C.  S Brooklyn 

Grover,   A.  G Brooklyn 

Jakeman,    Wm Halifax,  N.  S. 

Spencer,  C.  J Jasper 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  NOT  WORKING  FOR  A  DEGREE 

Mack,  W.   B Ithaca 

Milks,  H.  J Candor 

STUDENTS  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  TAKING 
MORE  OR  LESS  VETERINARY  INSTRUCTION 

Aronovici,  C Bucharest,   Roumania 

Barron,  J.  H Nunda 

Burlingame,  G.  G Syracuse 

Button,  H.  F Forest  Home 

Clapp,  P.  E. North  Rush 

Coelho,  A.  S Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Cooper,  G.  D Auburn 

Davis,  J Le  Raysville,  Pa. 

Davis,  T.  E Fort  Erie,  Ont. 

Dodge,  L.  G Wenham,  Mass. 

Dragoshinoff,  D.  G Hirevo,  Bulgaria 

Focke,   G.  C Galveston,  Tex. 

Gracy,  L.  R Jamaica 

Hammar,  A.  G Ryd,  Sweden 

Hoge,  U  C Hamilton,  Va. 

Jack,  M Lewiston 

Lee,  O,,  Jr., Albion 

Iveland,  E.  W Ithaca 

Livermore,  K.  C Watertown,  Mass. 

Morse,  W.  J Lowville 

Peck,  F.  E Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia 

Perky,  S.  H Ithaca 

Prince,  H.  F Bloomington,  111. 

Roberts,  J.  L Hempstead 

Ryan,  F.   H Cortland 

Shaw,  C.  F West  Henrietta 
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Slocum,  R.  R Kings  Ferry 

Smith,  H.  D Fayetteville 

Soch,  Miss  E.  M Forestville 

Swaine,  J.  M Truro,  N.  S. 

Tillson,  C.  B Maple  Grove 

Tong,  Yan  Hang Canton,  China 


Allen,  L.  H. East  Homer 

Allen,  W.  E Almond 

Ambler,  A Gloversville 

Austin,  H.  E Whitesville 

Baker,  A.  A Berkshire 

Barrows,  O.  M McDonough 

Beardslee,  C.  E Willet 

Beecher,  i,.  A Hastings  on  Hudson 

Bemiss,  W.  H Findley  Lake 

Blish,  O Halcott  Centre 

Bogert,  W.  A Gouverneur 

Bouton,  G.  H Virgil 

Boutwell,  H.  G Copenhagen 

Brown,  F Cobleskill 

Brown,  L.  L Skaneateles 

Brush,  T.  R Arden 

Caldwell,  W.  G.  D E.  Freetown 

Carter,  J.  D Newfield 

Collins,  C.  A Rossie 

Conrad,  L Marathon 

Cottrell,  J.  E . Scott 

Cowls,  A.  D Lisbon 

Crowe,  F Owasco  Lake 

Cunningham,  J.  R Sherburne 

Dugan,  S.  A Delhi 

Eaton,  G.  C 1 Willet 

Fenner,  F.  B Lansingville 

Finch,  W.  H Durham 

Fitch,  E.  H Sidney  Center 

Foord,  (Miss)  B.  D Kerhonkson 

Forrester,  E.  A Lisbon 

Fortin,  E.  F Saugerties 

Fowler,  R.  C.  H ' Moravia 
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Gordon,  W.  J Gloversville 

Gutches,  E. East  Homer 

Haines,  R.  W Goshen 

Hamilton,  F.  E. Greene 

Harter,  G Otisco 

Hartwell,   F.  S Crown  Point 

Hopkins,  T.  C Jacksonville 

Horton,  D.  S. New  York  City 

Hutt,  C.  M, Gouverneur 

Johnson,  M, Deerfield 

Kiniry,  J. Fort  Plain 

Kitchen,  C.  W . Arden 

Lamb,  J.  A. Jefferson 

Lieber,  G.  E Spafford 

Loan,  C.  H Lysander 

Lohnes,  E. Valley  Falls 

Lyon,  W.  H Union  Springs 

Maginley,  T.  J Scottsburg  ^ 

Manrow,  G.  C Port  Byronn 

Meracle,  W.  L Rome,  Pa.i^ 

Merry,  H.  S Veronal 

Mihalko,  H.  S Hobarti 

Millen,  S. .—  Pawlingj 

Miller,  J.  H. Forestportl 

Moore,  E.  J Redwoodd 

Murray,  B.  C New  York  City 

Neish,  L.  D Shavertown 

Nichols.  W.  E Stockholm  Center 

Northrop,  H.  J. Freeville 

Northrup,  J,  J Lisbon 

Olmstead,  J Sennett 

Peabody,   F Union 

Portens,  W.  R Hobart 

Ray,  J.  C Verbank 

Russell,  L.  W Westford 

Sage,  N.  K Avon 

Sands,  G.  E Jordan 

Scott,  A Flackville 

Sharp,  H Forest  Home 

Sheldon,  J.  I Lisbon 

Shimer,    A Moravia 
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Sloan,   C  .N Clyde 

Smith,  J.  A Oak  Hill 

Spencer,  J.  A Flat  Creek 

Sprowls,  E.  A Rennselaer  Falls 

Straw,   H.  D Guilford,  Me. 

Terpenning,  H.  A South  Lansing 

Thompson,  W.  E McDonough 

Thomson,  J.   A Bovina  Center 

Trescott,   V.    M Livonia 

Turner,  G.  W S.Livonia 

Wade,  M.  V Cortland 

Walker,   H. Auburn 

Walter,  L.  G Ketchumville 

Ware,  M Meridale 

Wart,  V.  P Lacona 

Webster,  M.  G Schenevus 

Wells,   L.  R Rensselaer  Falls 

SUMMARY 

*  Veterinary   Students 108 

Graduate  Students  not  working  for  a  degree 2 

tSpecial  Veterinary  Students 4 

^Partial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College 

of  Agriculture 123 

Total 237 


'  *The  Veterinary  Students  are  working  for  a  degree  or  having  already  gradu- 
ited  at  a  Veterinary  College,  are  taking  graduate  work  to  perfect  themselves  in 
jpecial  branches,  or  finally  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their 
veterinary  education  obtained  in  too  short  a  time  or  with  inferior  facilities. 

tThis  course  is  for  practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  put  them  in  posses- 
ion of  the  latest  and  most  successful  methods  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
rhis  work  also  offers  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  advancement 
in  the  sciences  which  form  the  basis  for  all  good  medical  work. 
j  tPartial  course  veterinary  students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
■'urpose  as  future  agriculturists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinary  science 
8  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care,  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals.  This 
art  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
iiterests  of  the  state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
ygienic  precaution  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  only  of  the 
nimals  but  of  man. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  Cornell  University  Register.  This  is  the  general  publication 
of  the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and 
departments.  It  also  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty  and  the  Students. 

Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission 
to  advanced  standing  and  for  university  scholarships. 

Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 

Announcement  of  the  College  of  L,aw. 

Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

8.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

9.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

10.  Announcement  of  the  summer  courses  in  medicine. 

11.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 

12.  Bulletins  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station. 

13.  Teachers'  Leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements 
may  be  had  upon  application.  Address :  The  Registrar  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CALENDAR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINA] 
COLLEGE  AND  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


1906-1907. 

First  Term. 

Sept.  i8,  Tuesday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  »5,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.      Matriculation  of  new  studet 

University  scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  26,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  27,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 
Sept.  28,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Univers 

at  Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12.00  M. 
Oct.     15,  Monday,  latest  date  for  announcing  subject  of  Theses  for  D.V.M. 
Nov.   29,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Dec.    20,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 
Jan.      3,  Thursday,  Work  resumed. 
Jan.    II,  Friday,  Founder's  Day. 
Jan.    30,  First  term  closes. 

Second  Term. 

Feb.      2,  Saturday,  Second  term  begins. 

Feb.    22,  Friday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.  23,  Saturday,  Easter  Recess  begins. 

Apr.      2,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Apr.    15,  Monday,  lyatest  date  for  receiving  applications  for  Fellowships  and 

Graduate  Scholarships. 
May      I,  Wednesday,  L,atest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  advanced  and  D.V.M. 

degrees. 
May    30,  Thursday,  Decoration  Day. 
June  13,  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 
June  14,  Friday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
June  16,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
June  18,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

June  19,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
June  20,  Thursday,  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Commencement. 

Summer  Session. 
1906. 

July     5)  Thursday,  Summer  Session  begins. 
Aug.  15,  Wednesday,  Summer  Session  ends. 

First  Term,  1907-1908. 

Sept.  17,  Tuesday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Sept.  24,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.    Matriculation  of  new  students. 

University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  25,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  26,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 
Sept.  27,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  at 

Ithaca.     President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  la.oo  M. 


All  fees,  including  tuition,  laboratorj',  etc.,  will  be  payable  at  the  begrini 
of  each  term. 
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INSTRUCTING  STAFF  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  President. 

JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  ajid  Para- 
sitism. 

SIMON  HENRY  GAGE,  B.S,,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology, 
and  Embryology. 

VERANUS  ALVA  MOORE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  a7id  of  Meat  fnspection. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Zootechny,  and  furispru— 
dence. 

PIERRE  AUGUSTINE  FISH,  D.Sc,  D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary  Physiology,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 

GRANT  SHERMAN  HOPKINS,  D.Sc,  D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Vet- 
erinary Anatom.y  and  Anatomical  Methods. 

SAMUEL  HOWARD  BURNETT,  M.S. ,T).V.M.,  Instructor  in  Com- 
parative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 


GERSHOM  FRANKLIN  WHITE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology, 
WINFRED  BERDELL  MACK,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  HENRY  TAYLOR,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Sur- 
gery. 

FREDERICK  HENRY  McNAIR,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  in  Veterinary 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

ANDREW  ENGLISH,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  in  Veterinary  Anatomy. 

JOHN  GORDON  WILLS,  B.S.A.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

FRANK  WILBUT  CHAMBERLAIN,  B.S.,  Demonstrator  in  Anat- 
omy. 

CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Clerk  of  the  College. 

PHILENA  B.  FLETCHER,  B.S.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Roswell  P. 
Flower  Library. 


HENRY  HIRAM  WING,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Anifnal  Husbandry. 

LOUIS  MONROE  DENNIS,    Ph.B.,   B.S.,    Professor  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  j 

WILLIAM  RIDGEWAY  ORNDORFF,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Or-  ' 
ganic  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

RALPH  CUTHBERT  SNOWDON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

EFFIE  ALBERTA  READ,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology. 

JOSEPH  H.  HATHAWAY,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

EARL  V.  SWEET,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and- Embryology. 

MORTIMER  JAY  BROWN,  B.Sc,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

FRANK  HAWKINS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
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VETERINARY  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY. 

The  Presideiit  of  the    University,   JACOB   GOULD   SCHURMAN, 

2  Morrill  Hall. 
The  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor  JAMES  LAW,  Room 

2,  s.  e.  corner,  ist  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
Professor  WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  Room  3,  n.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
Professor  PIERRE  A.  FISH,  Room  11,  n.  w.  corner,  2d  floor. 
Professor  GRANT  S.  HOPKINS,  Room  12,  n.  e.  comer,  2d  floor. 
Professor  VERANUS  A.  MOORE,  Room  13,  s.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Instructor  S.  H.  BURNETT,  Room  17,  n.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 
Veterinary  College  Clerk,  CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Room  i, 

s.  w.  corner,  ist  floor. 
Librarian,  P.  B.  FLETCHER,  Room  9,  s.  e.  corner,  2d  floor. 
The  Stud  Groom,  HARVEY  HAMILTON,    Cottage  east  of  Main 

Building,  (see  plan,  p.  7). 


FOUNDATION. 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a 
State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York, 
1894,  p.  307.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, June  10,  1894,  the  location  of  the  College  upon  the  University 
Campus  was  authorized.  It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  build- 
ings, equipment  or  maintenance  of  the  college,  it  does  consent  to 
furnish  instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its 
curriculum  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitalDle. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provision  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  college  were  made,  and  finally  in 
1897,  by  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College,  established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894," 
it  was  enacted  that  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  administration.  (For  ofiicers  of  administration, 
see  p.  3. ) 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College  :  "  The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by 
chapter  /jj  of  the  Laws  of  i8g4,  shall  be  known  as  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college 
shall  be  :  to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and 
cure  of  all  diseases  of  animals,  including  such  as  are  communicable 
to  man  and  such  as  cause  epizootics  am,ong  live  stock  ;  to  investigate 
the  economical  questions  which  zvill  contribute  to  the  m.ore  profitable 
breeding,  rearing  and  utilization  of  animals  ;  to  produce  reliable 
standard  preparations  of  toxins,  antitoxins  aitd  other  productions  to 
be  used  in  the  diagnosis^  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the 
conducting  of  sanitary  work  by  approved  modern  methods;  and  to 
give  instruction  in  the  normal  structure  and  function  of  the  animal 
body,  in  the  pathology,  prevention  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases, 
and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live 
stock  and  correlatively  to  the  human  family y 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded 
to  raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to 
the  level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  (5,926,663),  and  their  value 
($126,533,456),  with  a  yearly  product  in  milk  alone,  of  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  United  States  a  value  in  live  stock 
of  approximately  $3,200,000,000,  and  a  yearly  sale,  in  Chicago  alone, 
of  $250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning  and  skill 
can  do  for  the  fostering  of  the  great  industry.  For  the  year  1904  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  census  of  the  domestic 
animals  with  their  values  as  follows :  Horses,  16,736,059 ;  value, 
$1,136,940,298;  mules,  2,757,916;  value,  $217,532,832;  milch  cows, 
7,419,817;  value,  $508,841,489;  other  cattle,  43,629,498;  value, 
$712,178,134;  sheep,  51,530,144;  value,  $133,530,099;  swine,  74,099,367; 
value,  $289,224,627.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  normal,  per- 
manent fertilizers  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  live  stock  kept, 
and  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  is  steadily  exhausted  ;  so  that  the  health  and  improvement 
of  animals  and  the  fostering  of  animal  industry,  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  national  wealth.  Another,  and  no  less  potent  argument, 
for  the  highest  standard  of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  human  race.  With  a  long  list  of  communicable 
diseases,  which  are  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  with  the  most 
fatal  of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis— also  the  most  prevalent 
affection  in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  contagion  in  our 
live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  most  highly  trained 
experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of 
veterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  to  recognize  and  suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock 
owner  of  his  profits,  and  cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks 
and  herds  against  pestilence  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim, 
so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a  centre  of 
investigation,  looking  towards  such  improvements  in  the  breeding, 
care  and  management  of  animals  as  may  enhance  their  market  value 
and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable  ;  towards  discoveries  in 
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therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and  men  from  conta- 
gion ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  compounds  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points 
so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  to  neglect  this  field  at  the 
present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  Apart  from  discov- 
ery, the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic  products 
which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and  private 
practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  is  an  object 
not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  combination  in  one  institution  of 
educational  facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  production 
of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in  modern  medical  methods, 
is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work  in  all  departments,  and 
the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent  student. 
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LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on 
the  campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  East  Avenue,  and 
facing  the  University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  Avenue  con- 
vey students  and  visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca,  with  its 
population  of  12,000,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga   Lake,  262 
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miles  distant  from  New  York  City,  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads.  The 
University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the  city 
and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20  miles  of  valley  and  lake. 
They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which  125  are  used  by  the  department  of 
agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics  and  zootechnics. 
On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professor's  houses,  5  fraternity 
houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, as  follows  : 

The  Main  Building. — 142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base 
of  Gouveneur  marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indian  limestone 
and  terra  cotta  ornamentations.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  museum 
and  rooms  of  the  director  (Dr.  Law),  the  professor  of  surgery  and  ob- 
stetrics, and  the  business  ofl&ce.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  a  lect- 
ure room,  a  laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  reading 
room,  library  and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  ofiices  and  laboratories  of  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is  a 
structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the  an- 
atomical laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
medicine  and  surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement,  the 
walls  lined  by  enameled  white  brick,  and  the  ceiling  covered  with 
sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boii,ER  and 
Engine  Room  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instru- 
ments, water,  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the 
facilities  for  demonstration,  have  been  especially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is   furnished  with 
box  and   other  stalls,    heating   apparatus,    baths   and   all   necessary 
appliances.     The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of  ( 
painted  sheet  steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The   Isolation    Ward,   54   feet  by   15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely  ? 
separated  from  one   another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer  r 
door.     It  has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with   walls   of   vitrified 
brick  and  painted  sheet  steel  ceilings. 

The   Mortuary  Building,  has  an   impermeable   floor,    walls  of  f 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate   ceilings,  and    is  fitted  with  a 
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The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with 
every  convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and 
preparing  pathological  specimens. 

The  Kennel,  36  by  20  feet,  is  a  building  devoted  to  the  clinics 
for  dogs  and  cats  It  has  a  hot  water  plant  of  its  own  and  is  well  pro- 
vided with  commodious  cages  and  the  ventilation  is  well  arranged. 
The  floor  is  of  cement  and  provided  with  drains  connecting  with  the 
sewer,  insuring  cleanliness  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

The  Shed  and  Forge  Room,  36  by  20  feet,  next  the  kennel,  is 
devoted  to  clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of  State 
buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment  has 
been  made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original 
research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities  for 
instruction  see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  15-32, 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW    YORK    STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Admission  on  Certifi.cate. — For  admission  the  candidate  must 
possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of  New 
York  (Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860)  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character.  As  evidence  that  the  requirements  have  been  ful- 
filled, the  State  Education  Department  issues  "Veterinary  Student 
certificates,"  and  one  of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and 
filed  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary  educational  requirement  for  ad- 
mission is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  course 
requiring  at  least  (48)  60^  academic  counts  in  a  registered  academy 
or  high  school,  or  he  must  have  had  preliminary  education  considered 
and  accepted  by  the  Education  Department  as  fully  equivalent. 

Although  a  student  may  enter  on  any  (48)  60  counts,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  following  subjects  be  included  :  algebra,  physics, 
physiology,  Latin,  French  or  German,  botany,  zoology. 

The  Education  Department  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the 
required  academic  course  any  one  of  the  following  : 

I.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

*The  1905  Syllabus  of  the  Department  of  :Education  places  an  increased  value  of 
25?e  upon  the  counts,  i.e.,  a  count  which  before  had  a  value  of  4,  now  has  a  value  of 
5.  A  student  who  received  48  counts  on  the  old  system  (Syllabus  of  1900),  will  re- 
ceive a  credit  of  60  counts  on  the  new  system. 
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2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or 
university,  registered  by  the  Education  Department  as  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  examin- 
ations equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year  or 
to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  (48)  60  academic  counts  or  any  re- 
gents' diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course  of 
five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equivalents 
from  any  registerd  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  govern- 
ment in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium, 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  obtain 
the  "  Veterinary  Student  Certificate  "  or  for  the  acceptance  as  equiv- 
alents of  work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or  of  other 
states,  not  under  the  Education  Department,  address  :  Examination 
Division,  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students  with  a 
"Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  without  further 
examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate,  admission 
may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  entrance  ex- 
aminations as  follows  : 

A  choice  of  the  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  (60)  regents' 
counts,  must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  examinations  :  (The 
number  of  counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis, ) 

English  (15).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2  >^).  American  History 
and  Civics  (5).  Plane  Geometry  (5).  Algebra  (5).  Elementary 
French  (5). 

Elementary  German  (5).  Advanced  French  (5).  Advanced  Ger- 
man (5).  Entrance  Greek  (11).  I^atin,  Caesar  and  Grammar  (4). 
Latin,  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Composition  (9).  Physics  (5).  Chemistry 
( 5 ) .     Botany  ( 7 >^ ) .     Physical  Geography  ( 5 ) .     Zoology  {1%). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each 
subject,  consult  the  Cornell   University  Register  for   1905-1906,  pp. 
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33-53.  (The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application,  see  inside  of  the 
cover  at  the  end  of  this  announcement.) 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  (see  p.  9),  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all 
the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion 
of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person 
will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  in  September. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send 
or  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director 
James  Law,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid 
delay  these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order 
that  the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
may  be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may 
deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  pre- 
vious course  of  study  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  called  to  the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     (See  pp.  9-10,  and  Appendix  B.) 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work.— The  ample  facili- 
ties for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to 
graduates  of  this  institution  and  of  other  colleges  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements and  undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent,  (See  pp.  9-10.) 
For  a  course  for  Veterinarians  see  p.  35. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION. 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the 
last  of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d 
page  of  the  cover.) 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.     For  leave  of  ab- 
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sence  during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Professor  Law. 

Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for 
«xact  day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University 
Registrar,  Room  9  A,  Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with  the  Uni- 
versity Registrar,  he  must  register  the  same  day  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Dr.  Fish,  Room  11,  2d  floor,  of  the  Veteri- 
nary College.  "No  student,  after  having  been  once  admitted 
TO  THE  University,  WI1.1.  be  ai^lowed  to  register  after  the 
C1.0SE  OF  the  Registration  Day,  except  by  special  permission 

OF  THE  FaCUI^TY." 

REaUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(D.V.M.)  the  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements 
(pp.  9  and  10)  and  successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the 
schedule  of  studies  given  below,  and  have  paid  all  fees,  in  order  to 
graduate. 

The  thesis  required  in  the  last  year,  (see  schedule),  is  designed  to 
give  the  stiident  opportunity  to  investigate  some  subject  in  which  he 
has  become  particularly  interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second 
term  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  examina- 
tions in  the  following  subjects :  Anatomy  ;  Physiology  ;  Medicine 
and  Zymotic  Diseases  ;  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  ;  Comparative  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE  OF    COURSES    LEADING   TO  THE   DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

To  complete  this  schedule  requires  127  University  hours  or  counts. 
The  actual  hours  that  the  student  is  required  to  be  present  at  lectures, 
recitations  and  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work  during  the  entire  course 
of  three  years  is  3388. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Department,pf  Chemistry. 

Course  i,a,  b,  c,  (6  counts). 

3  l^ectures  weekly Total    48 

I  Recitation  weekly 16 

5  Honrs  laboratory    work  ....     80 


Second  Term. 

Microscopy,  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

Course  i.     (8  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

2  Recitations  weekly 32 

12  Hours  laboratory  work  ....    192     i 


SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES 


13 


Anatomy.    Course  10.     ("13  Counts.) 


2  Lectures  weekly    ....   Total    32 

15  Hours  laboratory  work  ....    240 

Physiology, 

Course  20.     (2  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly  ....  Total    32 


i         2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

I         9  Hours  laboratory  work   ....    144 

Physiology. 

(Courses  21,  22.    5  Counts.) 

3  Lectures  weekly   ....   Total    48 

5  Hours  labratory  work   ....     80 


Animal  Husbandry.  (Department  of  Agriculture.)  Course  36.  (3  Counts. 
(Sept.— Dec.) 

3  Lectures  weekly Total    36 

I  Practicum  weekly  (Sept. -Dec.)..     24 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Physiology. 

Course  20  a.     (i  Count.) 
I  Recitation  Weekly  .  .    .    Total 
Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. 


16 


64 


Anatomy.  Course  11.  (10  Counts.) 

I  Lecture  weekly Total    16 

20  Hours  in  laboratory  work  .   .   .    320 
Pharmacology.  Course  25.  (2  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
Course  26.     (2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  Laboratory  work.  .  Total    80 

General  Surgery.    Course  30.    . 
(i^  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    24 

(Sept.-Dec.) 

Surgical  Exercises. 

Course  31.     (%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

General  Pathology  and  Pathological 

Histology.   Course  40.  (4  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly  ....  Total    32 

6  Hours  laboratory  work 96 

Medicine.    Course  50. 

Total        I  Total 

3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48        |        3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 

Sanitary  Science  or  Parasitism.     Course  51  or  52.     (4  Counts.) 

Total        1  Total 

2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    33  2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 


(4  Counts.) 

4  Lectures  weekly Total 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics. 

Courses  34,  53,     (4  Counts.) 

12  Hours  weekly,  Mar.-Jun.  Total  132 

Bacteriology.  Course  43.  (6  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly  ....    Total    32 

10  Hours  laboratory  work  ....    160 

(6  Counts.) 


THIRD   YEAR. 


First  Year 


Second  Term. 


Urine  Analysis. 

Course  23.     (2  Counts.) 
5  Hours  laboratory  work  .   .  Total 
(Sept.-Dec.) 


60 


Materia  Medica. 

Course  28.    (2  Counts.) 
2  Recitations  weekly  .   .  .  Total    32 
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Limbs,  etc. 


Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics. 

Course  27.     (2  Counts.) 

Total 
2  Recitations  or  lectures  weekly      32 
Surgery— Head,  etc.    Course  32. 
(2  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

Surgical  Exercises.    Course  31. 

(^  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

(Sept.  25-Dec.  22.) 
Jurisprudence.    Course  35. 
(^  Count.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total     8 

(During  month  of  January.) 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics.  Courses  34  and  53 

12  Hours  weekly Total  192 

Special  Pathology.    Course  41. 

(2  Counts.) 

1  Lecture  weekly Total    16 

2  Hours  laboratory  work  ....     32 


Surgery. 

Course  43. 


(4  Counts.) 
Total 
4  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    64 


(12  Counts.) 

12  Hours  weekly Total  192 

Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases 
and  Meat  Inspection. 

Course  42.    (2  Counts. ) 
2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 


Medicine.     Course  50.    (6  Counts.) 

Total        I  Total 

3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48        |       3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 
Parasitism  or  Sanitary  Science.    Course  52  or  51.     (4  Counts.) 

Total        I  Total 

2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32        j       2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 

Research  and  Thesis.    (6  Counts.) 
7J^  Hours  laboratory,  clinical  or  other  research  work  weekly  throughout 

the  year Total  240 


DEPARTMENTS,    METHODS   AND 
FACILITIES 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper, 
the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal 
of  the  college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when 
authorization  was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University  (p.  5,  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the  uni- 
versity of  especial  value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  mentioned 
the  museums  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  including  Knto- 
mology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany,  and  of  Geology.  The  University 
Library,  with  its  250,000  bound  volumes,  40,000  pamphlets  and  600 
current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as  freely  open  to  vet- 
erinary college  students  as  to  other  university  students  (see  also 
Flower  Library). 

The  Departments  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and  meth- 
ods, are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are 
pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  studies,  pp.  12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  vari- 
ous departments  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  stu- 
dents and  may  be  elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the 
requirements. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  Morse  Hall.  A  descrip- 
scription  of  this  building  and  its  equipment  together  with  a  list  of  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry  will  be  found  in  the  University 
Register. 

Courses. 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must  be 
taken  in  the  order  here  indicated. 

I.  Introductory    Inorganic    Chemistry.    Six  hours.     First-half 
year. 

(a)  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11,  Ch.  L.  R.  /.     Professor  Dennis. 
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(b)  Laboratory  practice  (two  periods  of  2^  hours  each),  and  one 
recitation  per  week.  Professor  Dennis  and  Mr.  Snowdon,  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Hawkins. 

32.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Two  hours.  Second  half- 
year.  Lectures  and  written  Veviews.  T.,  F.,  12,  Ch.  L.  R.  3. 
Professor  Orndorff. 

This  course  may  be  taken  by  first  year  students  in  Veterinary  Med- 
icine who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Course  i  in  Chemistry. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

SIMON  H.  GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 
KFFIE  ALBERTA  READ,  A.B.,  Assistant. 
JOSEPH  H.  HATHAWAY,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
EARL  V.  SWEET,  A.B.,  Assistant. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
in  vertebrate  histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and 
embryologic  techuic ;  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these 
subjects.  For  all  of  the  courses  the  department  is  well  supplied  with 
the  best  modern  apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  Stimson  Hall.  They  consist  of  a  large  general  laboratory,  a 
research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room  and  two  laboratories  for  the 
instructing  staff  where  also  special  demonstrations  of  difficult  subjects 
are  given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures  to 
give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practised  by 
each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but,  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power 
to  acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  per- 
sonal work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that 
might  be  learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or 
from  specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 
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Courses. 

1.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology.— Second  half-year. 
Credit  8  University  hours.  The  exercises  each  week  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Laboratory  work  M.  and  W.,  2-5  ;  Th.,  F.,  2-5  ;  Demon- 
strations— lectures  W.  and  F.,  4  ;  Recitations  Th.  and  S.,  at  8. 
Professor  Gage,  and  Assistants  Read,  Hathaway  and  Sweet. 

Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of  mount- 
ing microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  the  sub- 
sequent work  of  the  department.  The  work  begins  with  the  second 
term  and  continues  two  weeks. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of  his- 
tologic investigation  and  demonstration.  The  work  continues  seven 
weeks. 

Embryology. — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of  em- 
bryology in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
chick  and  the  pig,  and  in  man.  The  instruction  in  Embryology  con- 
tinues seven  weeks. 

For  the  advanced  courses  consult  the  University  Register.  The 
advanced  courses  are  open  to  Veterinary  as  to  other  properly  qualified 
students. 

ANATOMY. 

G.  S.  Hopkins,  Professor.  Andrew  Engi^ish,  Assistant. 

J.  G,  WiiviyS,  Demonstrator.  F.  W.  Chamberi^ain, 

Demonstrator. 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects  of 
the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related  to 
the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  to  direct  attention,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  correlation  of  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those 
parts  most  subject  to  surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  how- 
ever, is  placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way,  and 
every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts  of  the  horse,  or 
ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals  as  may  prove  most  expe- 
dient, before  taking  his  final  examinations. 
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The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first  year 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain  of  the 
viscera  ;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  and 
the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  the  osseous,  muscular,  digestive  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, the  skeletons  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford 
valuable  assistance.  In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of 
specimens  which  illustrate,  in  a  typical  manner,  some  of  the  more 
important  anatomical  features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  ana- 
tomical material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety ;  horse,  ox,  sheep  and 
swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  guinea. pig,  both  adult  and  in  all  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Courses.  \ 

10.  Comparative   Osteology. — Three  hours.       First  term.      Two 

lectures,  recitations  or  written  reviews,  T.,  Th.,  9.  From  Sep- 
tember to  February  there  will  be  five  periods  of  laboratory 
work,  M.,  T,,  Th,,  F.,  p,  m,,  S.,  a.  m.  From  February  to  June 
there  will  be  three  periods,  M.,  a,  m,,  T,,  p.  m,,  S.,  a,  m. 
Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators, 

11.  Arthrology  and  Myology. — Five  hours.     First  term.     This 

course  immediately  follows  counse  10.      Lectures,  written  re- 
views  and   laboratory  work   the   same  as  in   course    10,     Dr.    , 
Hopkins  and  Demonstrators.  ! 

12.  Myology,  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera. — Five  hours 

Second  term.  Lectures  and  written  reviews,  T,,  Th  ,  9.  One 
or  more  weekly  recitations.  Laboratory  work  M,,  a,  m.,  T., 
p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.     Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators, 

13.  The  Vascular  System. — Four  hours.     First  term.     Lecture  cr 

quiz,  F,,  9.  One  weekly  recitation.  Laboratory  work  20 
hours,  or  more,  per  week.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.,  S.,  a,  m. 
Dr,  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

14.  The  Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense. — Six 

hours.  First  term.  Lecture,  recitation  and  laboratory  work 
the  same  as  in  course  13.     Dr,  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators, 

15.  Research   and   Thesis   or   Special   Regional   Anatomy.— 

7>^  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Hopkins. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor.  F.  H.  McNair,  Assistant. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  -wide  field  of  im- 
portant topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the  student,  in 
comprehending  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  body.  Without  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  normal  functions,  it  is  obviously 
useless  to  attempt  progress  in  the  proper  conception  of  diseased 
conditions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recitation  and 
lecture  room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  and  understanding  of  the  perspective  and  symmetry  of 
a  subject  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histological 
preparations,  dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

The  department  has  a  good  library  of  modern  elementary  and 
advanced  text  books  on  physiology  and  students  are  urged  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary 
College.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new 
apparatus.  The  equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils, 
sphygmographs,  cardiographs,  circulation  schemes,  tambours,  centrif- 
uges, microscopes,  and  other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory 
work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to  pursue 
their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 

Courses. 

20.  Physiology   Recitations. — Two  hours  weekly.     First  term. 

T.,  10  and  11.     Drs.  Fish  and  McNair. 
20a.  Physiology  Recitations. — One  hour  weekly.     Second  term. 
Two  sections.     S.,  10.     Drs.  Fish  and  McNair. 

21.  Physiology  Lectures. — Three  hours  weekly.     Second  term. 

T.,  Th.,  F.,  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

22.  Physiological  Laboratory. — A  portion  of  the  course  is  de- 

voted to  chemical  physiology.      Artificial  digestive  juices  are 
tested  upon  the  various  kinds  of  foodstuffs  by  the  students  and 
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careful  notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Milk,  Bile  and  Blood 
are  also  studied  including  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
latter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Students  are  to  obtain  and 
preserve  graphic  records  of  these  phenomena,  whenever  possi- 
ble. Certain  experiments  requiring  special  apparatus  and  care 
are  performed  by  the  instructors,  as  demonstrations,  students 
assisting  when  possible.  Five  hours  each  week,  second  term. 
T.,   ii-i,  W.,  9-1.     Drs.  Fish  and  McNair. 

23.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis. — lyaboratory  work  devoted  to  the 

comparative  study  of  urine.  Kxaminations  are  made  of  human 
urine  and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse. 
In  addition  to  the  chemical  examination  some  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  microscopic  study  of  urinary  deposits.  So  far  as 
possible  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  and  preserve  a 
series  of  "typical  slides."  Five  hours  weekly,  first  term.  W.^ 
lo-i,  S.,  ii-i,  September-December.     Drs.  Fish  and  McNair. 

24.  Research  and  Thesis. — 7>^  hours  per  week   throughout  the 

year.  This  course  includes  advanced  work,  independent  of  the 
thesis  and  reports  of  progress,  are  given  at  the  departmeut  sem- 
inary every  fortnight.     Drs.  Fish  and  McNair. 

PHARMACOLOGY. 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor.  F.  H.  McNair,  Assistant. 

The  term  pharmacology  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning 
to  include  not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation, 
use  and  physiologic  action.  Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  dif- 
ferences, there  is,  in  general,  a  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in 
the  lower  animals  and  in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines  and 
the  study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiologic  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from  the 
toxic  doses  of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for 
research  are  abundant  in  this  field. 

Courses. 

25.  Pharmacolog-y. — A  study  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  various 

drugs  and  their  preparation.     A  varied  collection  of  the  crude 
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drugs  and  their  official  preparations  is  available.  The  course 
is  conducted  in  the  form  of  lectures,  with  short  weekly  ex- 
aminations.    First  term.     Th.,  F.,  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  Laboratory. — The  work  in 

this  course  consists  of  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inor- 
ganic drugs,  the  study  of  certain  crude  organic  drugs  and  their 
official  preparations  ;  in  making  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures,  fluid 
extracts,  extracts,  ointments,  pills  and  others. 

In  their  study  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise  notes 
of  the  physiologic  action  of  the  drugs  examined  and  to  make 
tests  of  their  incompatibility.  In  addition  to  this  each  student 
will  have  practical  experience  in  writing  and  compounding  pre- 
scriptions. The  importance  of  a  discriminating  and  accurate 
system  for  dispensing  medicines  is  thoroughly  emphasized. 
Five  hours  each  week.  First  term.  M.,  lo-i,  T.,  lo-i.  Drs. 
Fish  and  McNair. 

27.  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics.— Two  recitations  per 

week  in  Diagnosis  for  the  first  half  of  the  first  term.  S.,  M., 
lo.  Dr.  Fish.  The  recitations  will  be  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  medical  clinics. 

Therapeutics. — The  treatment  and  cure  of  disease.  This  sub- 
ject, standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology,  anat- 
omy, chemistry  and  botany  with  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these  branches 
in  order  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means  employed  in 
the  restoration  of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  and  second  year's 
course  in  physiology  and  pharmacology,  or  their  equivalents. 
Two  lectures  each  week,  second  half  of  the  first  term.  S.  and 
M.,  lo.     Dr.  Fish. 

28.  Recitations  in  Materia  Medica. — Second  term.      M.,  W.,  lo 

A.  M.     Dr.  Fish. 

29.  Research,  and  Thesis. — 'j]4.  hours  w^eekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  advanced  work  independent  of  the  thesis 
and  reports  of  progress  are  given  at  the  department  seminary 
every  fortnight.     Drs.  Fish  and  McNair. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— ANIMAL  i 

HUSBANDRY. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  divisions  of  General 
Agriculture  :  Animal  Industry,  Poultry  Industry,  and  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry ;  Horticulture  and  Pomology  ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  Gen- 
eral and  Kconomic  Entomology  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respec- 
tively. Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the  domain 
is  managed  with  a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the 
best  methods  of  general  agriculture.  A  four  years'  rotation  is  prac- 
tised on  the  principal  field  ;  one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of 
oats  or  barley,  one  of  wheat.  A  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and  other  livestock  are  kept 
upon  the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are  grades,  bred  and 
reared  with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which  can  be 
practised  with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 
A  four  story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machinery, 
tools,  hay,  grain,  and  manures.  The  stationary  thresher,  feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.  The  barn 
also  furnishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in 
feeding  and  rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool 
house.  Not  far  from  the  main  barn  has  been  constructed  five 
buildings  with  suitable  yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and 
rearing  domestic  fowls. 

The  agriculture  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains 
and  grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  ap- 
pliances for  carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations. 
The  whole  plant  is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy 
consistent  with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 

Courses. 

The  course  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  is  given 
by  the  department  of  Agriculture  proper,  and  is  as  follows  : 

36.  Animal  Husbandry. — Special  course  for  students  in  the  Vet- 
terinary  College.     The  Principles  of  Breeding  and  Feeding  An- 
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imals,  with  the  history  of  the  improved  breeds  and  practicums 
in  compounding  rations  and  Stock  Judging.  M.,  9,  W.,  9,  Th., 
10-12,  F  ,  9.     Professor  Wing. 

SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  ZOOTECHNICS  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

W.  L.  Wii,i.iAMS.  Professor.  C.  H.  Tayi^or,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  consists  of  class-room  and  laboratory  work  designed 
to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery. 

CIvASS-ROOM  WORK. 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  26).  General  Veterinary  Surgery.  This 
course  with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
(General  Pathology)  and  course  31  of  Surgery  (Surgical  Exercises) 
constitutes  a  complementary  group  intended  to  impart  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  27),  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recita- 
tions devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  varioas  regions  of  the  body.  The 
facilities  for  instruction  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  and  scope 
of  the  college. 

The  college  possesses  an  unusually  extensive  collection  of  surgical 
instruments  and  apparatus,  of  home  and  foreign  make,  illustrating 
the  history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indicated  by  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection  accu- 
mulated by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which  have 
been  added  many  important  contributions  by  veterinarians  and  numer- 
ous and  constant  additions  from  the  college  clinics. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 

I^ABORATORY  WORK   AND   CLINICS. 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  Surgical 
Exercises  and  of  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  20  periods  of  three  hours 
each.  Having  previously  studied  surgical  anatomy  on  the  cadaver, 
the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  operations  on 
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anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of  each  exer- 
cise. Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and  antisepsis, 
arrest  of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while  acquiring 
skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and  general  char- 
acters of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper  habits  in  surgi- 
cal procedure. 

Obstetrical  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the 
year.  For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial 
uterus  is  fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured,  killed  and  so  placed 
in  the  artificial  uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  positions  and  of 
embryotomic  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  2  to  4  P.  m.  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  years  (3  terms).  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to 
give  necessary  attention  on  Sunday.  Students  are  notified  of  urgent 
cases  and  are  expected  to  attend  any  day  or  hour. 

Each  case  is  entered  under  a  serial  number  and  assigned  to  a 
student  who  is  required  to  examine,  diagnose,  and  care  for  it  until 
discharged,  at  which  time  he  must  file  a  complete  daily  record  of 
the  case.  These  records  are  bound,  carefully  indexed  and  placed  in 
the  library  for  reference  and  study. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  give  un- 
usual opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the 
cases,  the  variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each 
case  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a 
large  number  of  dogs,  cats  and  pet  animals,  and  horses  affiicted  with 
lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work-animals,  while 
the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  an  unusually  varied  and 
instructive  clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  cas- 
tration and  spayiug,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing,  dairying 
and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to  both  city  and 
country  practice.  Numerous  cases,  especially  those  of  major  surgical 
operations,  are  drawn  from  a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles.  We  thus  offer 
the  widest  range  of  clinical  mateiial  in  relation  to  age  and  species  of 
animal  and  character  of  disease. 

The  hospital  wards  have  accommodations  for  24  horses  and  cattle. 
The  hospital  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity  and  equipped 
with  every  convenience  to  insure  comfort  to  patient  and  student. 

The  college  clinics  being  wholly  free,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  animal,  the  severity  of  the  proposed  operation  or  the  owner's 
ability  or  willingness  to  pay,  obviates  the  usual  disadvantages  of  free 
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clinics  where  largely  inferior  animals,  the  property  of  poor  and 
frequently  careless  people,  are  presented  in  a  state  of  health  and  with 
general  surroundings  not  propitious  for  testing  the  value  of  a  line  of 
treatment  or  of  following  it  to  a  successful  issue,  failing  consequently 
to  impart  the  desired  knowledge,  interest  or  enthusiasm  to  the  stu- 
dent, which  results  when  he  has  to  deal  with  animals  of  the  same 
general  character  and  value  as  those  met  with  in  ordinary  veterinary 
practice. 

Many  of  the  operations  are  performed  by  competent  students  in 
turn,  under  proper  supervision,  thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  opera- 
tions supported  by  that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work 
can  give. 

The  operating  room  has  cement  floors,  glass  and  iron  walls  and  ceiling 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  fitted  with  the 
best  operating  tables,  stocks  and  other  apparatus  procurable,  for  con- 
fining and  restraining  animals,  with  the  working  of  which  the  student 
becomes  thoroughly  familiar.  Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are 
regularly  used  in  painful  operations,  always  administered  by  the  stu- 
dent. Instruments  and  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  patterns 
are  kept  directly  at  hand  in  the  operating  room,  the  student  becom- 
ing familiar  with  their  good  and  bad  points  by  actual  use.  New  in- 
struments of  approved  patterns  are  constantly  being  designed  and 
tested.  A  complete  equipment  for  aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery  is 
in  constant  use  by  the  students  and  every  facility  given  to  learn  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  anaesthesia  and  asepsis. 

Special  investigations  in  relation  to  surgical  diagnosis,  pathology 
and  treatment  are  constantly  being  carried  on,  the  material  for  such 
work  being  abundant.  Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied 
as  needed,  and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
various  investigations,  becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  but  inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the 
many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus  be- 
come better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and  properly  with  the  many 
atypical  cases  constantly  occurring  in  general  practice. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Course  36  (see  page  27),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations, 
is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  Obstetric  clinics 
are  most  available. 
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The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology 
obstetrical  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Models  and  valuable  museum  preparations  are  used  for  illustra- 
tion. Our  location  permits  of  the  securing  of  valuable  clinical 
material. 

ZOOTECHNICS. 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture (see  course  36,  p.  27),  covering  the  various  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  lectures  is  given 
dealing  especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  ani- 
mals, in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general 
resum^  of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary 
science. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the  third 
year,  dealing  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians,  to  the 
public,  to  stock  owners  and  professional  colleagues  ;  methods  of  mak- 
ing and  recording  examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special  study  of 
physical  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 

Courses. 

30.  General  Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  September  to  De- 

cember, W.,  9,  F.,  4.     Professor  Wii,i<iams. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  passed 
courses  10,  11  and  12  in  Anatomy,  course  21  in  Physiology,  and 
course  i  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

31.  Surgical  Exercises. — Three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work 

in  minor  surgery.     (2d  year),  Sect.  I,  Sept.  to  Dec,  W.,  lo-i. 

31a.  Surgical  Exercises. — Three  hours  per  week   of  laboratory 
work  in  major  surgery.     (3d  year).  Sect.  I,  Sept.  to  Dec,  T., 
9-12.     Section   II,   Th.,   9-12.     Professor  Wii^liams  and  Dr. 
Tayi<or. 
Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 

32.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Chest. — Two  lectures  or 

recitations  per  week.     First  term.     M.,  4,   T.,   4.     Professor 

WlI,I,IAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
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33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 

urinary System  and  Castration. — Four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions weekly.     Second   term,    M.,   W.,  Th.,   F.,  4.     Professor 

WlLWAMS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  is  the  same  as  for  course 
32.  This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  stu- 
dents in  1 907-1908.     See  course  36  with  which  it  alternates. 

34.  Surgical   Clinics. — Twelve    actual  hours    or  more    per  week 

throughout  the  year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  2-4  P.  M.  Professor  Wii,- 
I,IAMS,  daily  Dr.  Tayi^or. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is 
required  throughout  the  year. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  conducted 
by  Professor  Law.     See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of 

January.     W.,  F.,  4.     Professor  W11.1.IAMS. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. — Four    lectures    or    recitations 

per  week,  second  term.  M.,  W. ,  Th..   F".,   4.     Professor  Wii,- 

LIAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
This  course  alternates  with  course  33.     It  will   be  given  to 
second  and  third  year  students  in  1906-1907. 

37.  Research  and     Thesis. — Seven    and   one-half  hours  weekly 

throughout  the  year.     Professor  Wti,i,iams  and  Dr.  Tayi^or. 

COMPARATIVE     PATHOLOGY,      BACTERIOLGY     AHB 
MEAT  INSPECTION. 

V.  A.  Moore,  Professor.  S.  H.  Burnett,  Instructor. 

G.  F.  White,  Instructor.  W.  B.  Mack,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology 
Ziegler's  text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and 
special  monographs.  In  pathological  histology  the  student  will  be 
taught,  by  actual  laborarory  work,  the  methods  of  preparing  perma- 
nent preparations  and  of  examining  diseased  tissues  in  the  fresh 
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condition.  They  will  have  the  privilege  of  studying  blood  and  of 
counting  the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  For  this  highly  important 
work  the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision, 
prepare  culture  media,  make  various  cultures  and  study  the  morphol- 
ogy of  bacteria  in  both  the  fresh  (living)  condition  and  in  stained 
cover-glass  preparations.  In  fact,  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for 
a  practical  working  knowledge  in  bacteriology  will  be  carefully  cov- 
ered. The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be 
studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious 
swine  and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Disinfec- 
tion, sterilization,  the  means  by  which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  dis- 
seminated, protective  inoculation,  serum  therapy  in  animal  diseases 
and  other  kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  subjects 
excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investigating 
outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases,  among  animals  in  the  state,  an 
abundance  of  working  material  is  as.sured.  This  enables  the  student 
to  come  into  touch  with  actual  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill 
the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necessary  for 
them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology,  To 
this  end  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

Courses. 

40.  General  Pathology. — First  term.     This  course  is  open  to  stu- 

dents who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two  recitations  and  six 
hours  laboratory  w^ork  each  week.  Recitations  T.  and  Th.,  9. 
Lab.  W.,  2-6,  Th.,  ii-i.  Professor  Moore,  Instructor  Bur- 
nett. 

41.  Special  Pathology.— First  term.     Open  to  students  who  have 

taken  course  40.  One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  each 
week.  Lecture  W.,  9.  Laboratory  work  F.,  Sec.  I,  9-1 1,  Sec. 
II,  ii-i.     Professor  Moore  and  Instructor  Burnett. 
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42.  Patholog-y  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection. — 

Second  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  40 
and  41  and  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  43.  Two  hours. 
Lectures  T.  and  Th.,  9.     Professor  Moore. 

43.  Bacteriology. — Second  term.     This  course  is  open  to  students, 

who  have  had,  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscopy.  Two 
lectures  and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Lectures 
M.,  and  VV.,  9.  Lab.  work  T.,  W.,  F.,  and  S.  Professor 
Moore,  Instructor  White  and  Dr.  Mack. 

(The  lecture  course  may  be  taken  as  a  two  hour  subject.) 

44.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Laboratory   work    throughout  the 

year.     Professor  MoORE  and  Instructor  White. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  and  for 
those  wishing  later  to  undertake  original  investigation  in 
Bacteriology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Course  43,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  university. 
Elementary  chemistry  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  are  indispensable  for  successful  work  in  this 
course. 

45.  Advanced  Pathology. — Laboratory     work     throughout    the 

year.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
Course  40  and  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  43,  or  the 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Professor  MoORE  and 
Instructor  Burnett. 

46.  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood. — Second  term.     One 

lecture  and  three  hours  Laboratory  work.  Two  hours.  Open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40.  Lecture  F.  12.  Lab. 
work  by  appointment.     Instructor  Burnett. 

47.  Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. — This  course  con- 

sists in  Laboratory  work.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  courses  40,  43,  and  44  or  45.  Professor  MoORE  and 
Instructors  Burnett  and  White. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE  ;  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES,    VET- 
ERINARY SANITARY  SCIENCE  ;  PARASITES 
AND  PARASITISM. 

James  Law,  Professor. 

The  course  in   veterinary   medicine,  principles   and  practice,    ex- 
tends over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of 
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the  second  year  being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of 
the  first.  It  includes  the  constitutional,  dietetic  and  toxic  afifections 
and  the  noninfectious  maladies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs — 
digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of 
the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
course  covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  morbid 
condition  in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in  each, 
caused  b}'  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian  infec- 
tion, etc.,  and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  meas- 
ures to  all  in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of 
view  which  should  render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veterinary 
pathologist,  physician  and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinary  sanitary  science 
and  police  is  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  the  course  on 
parasites  and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis 
and  contagion  ;  the  microbiology  of  disease  in  which  microorganisms 
constitute  the  essential  factor  ;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environ- 
ment, such  as  condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season, 
weather,  animal  industries,  trade  migration,  war,  consumption  of 
animal  food,  etc.;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues  ;  the  various 
methods  of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from 
a  country.  The  transmissibility  of  each  contagious  disease  to  different 
genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and  from  man  to  animals 
together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each  genus  to  immunization  and 
the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative 
factors  in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  suscepti- 
bility are  fully  dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every 
second  year  alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those 
cases  of  plagues  and  widespread  destruction  of  animals  that  depend 
on  parasites  other  than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each 
parasite  separately,  its  place  in  nature  ;  its  life  history  in  connection 
with  the  animal  body  and  apart  from  it  ;  the  lesions,  symptoms  and 
mortality  caused  by  it ;  the  conditions  that  would  enhance  the  mor- 
tality from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the  genera  susceptible ; 
the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already  very  exten- 
sive and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is  available 
for  demonstration. 

The  very  full  treatment  in   these  courses  of  contagious   and  para- 
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sitic  diseases,  is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians,  who 
will  be  able  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veterinary 
sanitary  work  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  measure,  in- 
stead of  leaving  this  to  oflScials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 

The  Medical  Clinic,  course  53,  covers  the  whole  of  the  above  sub- 
jects, so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose.  Our 
proximity  to  the  city  on  the  one  side  and  a  well  stocked  agricultural 
country  on  the  other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of  patients 
than  can  be  had  in  a  large  city  apart  from  country  flocks  and  herds. 
Students  take  charge  of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital  and  keep  a 
record  of  cases  and  treatment.  Out  patients  are  also  availed  of  for 
this  purpose.     (See  also,  clinics  in  the  department  of  surgery). 

Courses. 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Three  lect- 

ures or  recitations  per  week  throughout  two  years.     M.,  W., 
F.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

51.  Contagious  Diseases  :  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science. — Two 

lectures  or  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year.     T.,  Th., 
8.     Professor  Law. 

[This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students 
in  1906-1907.     See  course  52]. 

62.  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — Two  lectures  or  recitations  per 
week  throughout  the  year.     T.,  Th.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  51.  It  will  be  given  to  second  and 
third  year  students  in  1 907-1908. 

53.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine. — Twelve  actual  hours  or  more 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  2-4 
p.  M.     Professors  Law  and  Fish. 

For  second  year  students,  attendance  is  required  during  a 
portion  of  the  second  term  ;  for  third  year  students,  attend- 
ance is  required  throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  combined.  For 
the  amount  of  time  required  see  under  surgery,  Course  34. 

64.  Research  and  Thesis. — Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Law. 

ADVANCED  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advanced 
students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell 
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University  are  very  great.  The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a 
great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and 
the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work  are  ample.  Each  student,  as  a 
part  of  his  senior  year's  work,  must  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results 
of  a  personal  investigation  upon  some  subject  in  vetericary  medicine. 
(See  under  requirements  for  graduation,  p.  12. )  To  students  prepar- 
ing thesis  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations. 
For  special  courses  offering  thesis  and  research  work  see  under  the 
various  departments,  pp.,  15-32, 

THE  ROSWELIi  P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

Th.e  Flower  Library. — By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000) 
to  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable  Roswell  P. 
Flower  in  1897,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  work- 
ing veterinary  library.  In  order  to  insure  the  permanent  usefulness 
of  this  library,  Mrs.  Flower,  in  1901,  gave  $10,000  for  an  endowment 
fund,  the  annual  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund  have 
been  considerably  increased  by  donations  from  various  persons  and 
by  books  obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college  ;  the  Veterinary 
library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the  University  library,  and  by 
loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  Periodical  room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to 
6  P.  M.J  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals 
in  English,  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  En- 
cyclopedia Medical  Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Ofl&ce. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation  at  hours 
convenient  to  the  students  and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound 
periodicals  belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  Books  bearing  especially  upon  the  work  of  any 
laboratory  course,  are  kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory 
where  they  are  constantly  accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the 
library  for  home  use  by  veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied  sci- 
ences, exceed  ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals 
and  transactions  are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to 
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medicine  and  biology.  To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the 
veterinary  students  have  free  access  in  the  library  reading  room, 
which  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  ii  p.  m, 

SEMINARIES. 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  {special  conferences 
for  their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purposes  of  these  seminaries  are  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods 
for  advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work  as  is  expected 
of  those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation  ; 
(b)  The  presentation  of  the  results  of  investigations  and  the  progress 
of  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  ;  (c)  Reports  by  students  of 
the  progress  of  their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  their  progress 
to  the  faculty  and  their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public 
speaking  and  in  preparation  for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veterinary 
or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE. 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mutual 
aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility  in 
conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers 
and  discussion  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 

FREE  TUITION  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE. 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  :  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a  stu- 
dent pursuing  the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or  more 
immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary  college  shall 
have  been  a  resident  of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is  $ioo 
per  annum,  $55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  I45  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  Fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  required 
to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  first  year  the  labora- 
tory fees  will  amount  to  I45  ;  for  the  second  year  I42  ;  and  for 
the  third  year  I5,  averaging  a  little  over  ^30  per  year.  Most  depart- 
ments require  an  additional  precautionary  deposit  in  order  to  insure 
against  breakage  and  undue  use  of  material.  The  above  sums  there- 
fore represent  the  minimum  charges. 
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A  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  is  charged  all  students  on  entering  the 
University, 

A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  cover  the  expenses  of  graduation,  degree, 
etc.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement. 
The  amount  will  be  refunded  should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  |io  per  week.  Books, 
instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  |io  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships. — At  a  special  exam- 
ination held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen 
scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  |2oo  each,  are  thrown  open  to 
competition  for  all  members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University, 
who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent 
ofl5cial  action,  the  competition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year 
students  in  the  Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  bestowal  of  tenure  of  these  University  Under- 
graduate scholarships,  see  the  University  Register,  1905-1906,  pp. 
62-66. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates. — One  University  Fel- 
lowship of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  is  open  for  competition  for  grad- 
uates of  the  Veterinary  College.  See  University  Register,  1905-1906, 
pp.  69-72. 

THE  HORACE  K.  WHITE  PRIZES. 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  are 
awarded  annually  to  the  most  meritorious  students  in  the  graduating 
class  of  the  college.  One  prize  of  |i5  to  the  first  in  merit ;  to  the  sec- 
ond in  merit,  a  prize  of  $10. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sum  per 
hour  in  the  various  departments  ;  there  are  positions  open  to  capable 
veterinary  students  in  their  senior  and  graduate  years  as  follows  : 

Anatomy $500  per  year 

Physiology 500  per  year 

Surgery 500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology 500  per  year 

STUDY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS. 

The  very  rapid  advance  made  during  recent  years,  in  veterinary 
science,  and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it,  as  well  as  the 
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advantages  to  be  gained  by  studying  a  given  subject  under  more  than 
one  teacher,  make  it  highly  desirable  that  busy  practitioners  should 
be  enabled  as  far  as  possible  to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by 
means  of  study  at  such  times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply  this  want 
as  far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at  hand  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practice  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college  at  any  time  and  for 
such  period  as  they  may  elect,  without  entrance  examinations. 

Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies  which 
are  being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be  granted  all  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  offered  to  regular  students  so  long  as  such 
opportunities  do  not  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  practising 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay  fees  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Every  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study  along 
desired  lines.  A  study  of  pages  15  to  33  "Departments,  Methods  and 
Facilities  "  will  not  only  give  information  suggested  by  the  heading, 
but  will  enable  any  practitioner,  desiring  to  attend,  to  determine  in 
advance  precisely  what  work  will  be  in  progress  at  a  given  date  and 
he  will  know  when  to  attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  given 
subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and  entirely  for 
the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased  knowledge  in  veterinary 
science  and  does  not  contemplate  the  granting  of  a  degree,  certificate 
or  other  evidence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  reference  to  such  work  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director,  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in  a  given  department 
may  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

Six  Year  Course  for  A.B.  and  D.V.M.  Degrees. 

An  outline  of  the  work  for  the  first  four  years  for  students  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  one  in  Veterinary 
Medicine  is  given  below.  The  fifth  and  sixth  years  will  be  taken 
entirely  in  the  Veterinary  College. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  the  two  degrees  in  six  years,  he 
must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  both  courses  and  take 
during  the  first  four  years  36  university  hours  that  count  toward  a 
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baccalaureate  degree.  Of  these  36  hours,  29  are  included  in  the  arts 
and  science  course  leaving  but  7  university  hours  that  are  strictly 
professional. 

The    following   schedule  of  studies  counting  toward  veterinary 
medicine  is  suggested  : 

studies  counting  toward  Studies  counting  toward 

Veterinary  Medicine.  Arts  and  Science  Degree. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

None Arts   and    Science 36 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 6    Arts  and    Science 30 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Histology  and  Embryology 8    Arts  and    Science 28 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Anatomy 13    Arts  and    Science 16 

Physiology 2 

Materia  Medica 2 

Animal  Husbandry 3 


The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  to  be  taken  as  scheduled  in  the 
Veterinary  College  announcement  on  pages  12-14. 

In  the  elective  work  in  the  arts  and  science  courses  it  seems  very 
desirable  that  the  student  should  avail  himself  of  certain  courses 
oflfered  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  bacteriology  and 
physics.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  state  law  it  will  be  necessary 
for  students  taking  the  combined  courses  to  register  in  both  Arts  and 
Science  and  in  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  fourth  year,  ?.^.,  the  senior 
year  in  Arts. 
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Six  Year  Course  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.),  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  (D.V.M.) 

FIRST   YEAR. 

First  Term  Second  Term 

No.  Course  Hours  Hours 

Eni'Hsh I  3 3 

Drawing Di 2 2 

Botany 1-2 3 3 

Geology 2 3 3 

Invertebrate  Zoology i 2 - 

Entomology 3 3 

Vertebrate  Zoolog}^ 2 2 - 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  required  drill  credit,  two  hours  each 
term,  and  gymnasium  credit,  one  hour  each  day,  must  be  taken. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

English 2 3 3 

Physics 2a 2 2 

Chemistry 1-81 6 6 

Physiolog}'^  of  Domestic  Animals.         21 - 3 

Soils  (Electives) i   3 - 

Animal  Husbandry 36  3 - 

Physiology  Recitations 2o-2oa 2 i 

TIHRD   YEAR. 

Political  Economy 51 3 3 

Agronomy 11-12 4 4 

Veterinary  Anatomy 10-11-12 8 5 

Electives  in  Agriculture 3  6 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Electives  in  Agriculture 9 9 

Microscopy,  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology   I   8 

Pharmacology 25 2 - 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 26 2 - 

jGeueral  Surgery 30 i^A, ,  - 

'    The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  given  in  the  Veterinary  College  An- 
nouncement, on  pages  12-14. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America. 

ist.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2nd.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally,  as 
liv^estock'agents  and  inspectors;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
quarantine  stations ;  investigation  in  bacteriology  and  pathology, 
and  as  meat  inspectors.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  in- 
spectors must  be  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college,  and  the  supply  of 
men  competent  to  take  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  is  not  adequate 
to  the  demand. 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Vet- 
erinarians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend 
the  preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must  have 
its  veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat,  as 
well  as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products, 

5th,  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the 
states  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work  in 
this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scientific 
lines.  Such  work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those 
specially  trained  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology 
of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere 
long  be  in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  vet- 
erinary practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human 
being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of 
medicine  for  man,  the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  veterinary  practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily 
increase  with  the  recovery  of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  farm  animals. 

New  York   State  has   about   2,000  veterinary    practitioners,   and 
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with  an  average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  prac- 
titioners yearly  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under  the  new  requirements 
the  licenses  to  practice,  granted  after  examination,  were  but  7  in 
1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8.  This  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  117  in 
two  years,  which  must  be  made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State 
Colleges,  or  by  candidates  from  outside  the  State  who  can  show  an 
equally  high  matriculation  and  professional  education.  As  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  states  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come  from  colleges 
within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  that  our  stock 
owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  that  the 
accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  increasing  and 
more  remunerative  practice. 
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Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  and^i 
surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  Article  X,  Ch^ 
860,  Laws  of  New  York^  1895. 

\  171.  "  Qualifications  for  Practice. — No  person  shall  practise* 
veterinary  medicine  after  Jiily  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five< 
unless  previously  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  byj 
the  Education  Department  amd  registered  as  required  by  this  article,.^ 
nor  shall  any  person  practise  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  beenr, 
convicted  of  felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practise  isi; 
suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Education  Department  on  recommenda^ 
tion  of  a  State  Board. 

\  176.  Admission  to  Examination. — The  Education  Department] 
shall  admit  to  examination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  tenij 
dollars  and  submits  satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,i| 
that  he  (first)  is  more  than  twentj-one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  oIdi 
good  moral  character ;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  alll| 
cases  after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  seven,  preliminaryrj 
to  receiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine  ;  (fourth)  has  studied'! 
veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including  three 
satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years,  in  a  veterinaryr 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactoryr 
standard  :  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian  from  some  reg-| 
istered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in  veterinary  medicinei 
shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has  filed  witk 
the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Education  Departr^ 
ment  that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or  during!, 
his  first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State,  he  has  eitheit 
graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed 
academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school  :  or  has  a  pre^ 
liminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Education  DepartpT 
ment  as  fully  equivalent."  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preliminary  educational^ 
requirements.] 

\  178.  Examinations  and  Reports. — Examination  for  license  shalk 
be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State,  and  at  let 
four  times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Depaitment'it 
rules,  and  shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English.  Each  ex-^i 
amination  shall  be  conducted  by  an  Education   Department's  exam* 
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iner,  who  shall  not  be  one  of  the  medical  veterinary  examiners.  At 
the  close  of  each  examination,  the  Education  Department  examiner 
in  charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and  answer  papers  to  the  board, 
or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and  such  board  without  unnec- 
essary delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the  answers  and  transmit  to  the 
Education  Department  an  official  report,  signed  by  its  president  and 
secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in  each  branch,  his 
general  average,  and  whether  the  board  recommends  that  a  license 
be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the  questions  and  answers  and 
shaJl  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university.  If  a  candidate 
fails  on  the  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not  less  than  six  months' 
further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without  fee.  If  the  failure 
is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 

\  J 79.  Licenses. — On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  official  re- 
port that  the  applicant  has  successfully  passed  an  examination  and 
is  recommended  for  license,  the  Education  Department  shall  issue  to 
him,  if  in  their  judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to 
practise  veterinary  medicine.     Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the 
university  under  seal  and  shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary 
medical  examiner  of  the  board  and  by  the  officer  of  the  universitj'^ 
who  approved  the  credentials  which  admitted  the  candidate  for  ex- 
amination, and  shall  state  that  the  licensee  has  given  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  fitness,  as  to  age,  character  and  preliminary  and  veterinary 
medical  education  and  all  other  matters  required  by  law,  and  that 
after  full  examination  he  has  been  found  properly  qualified  to  practise. 
.     .     .     .     Before  any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  numbered  and 
■ecorded  in  a  book  kept  in  the  Education  Department  office  and  its 
lumber  shall   be  noted  in  the   license.     This  record  shall  be  open 
o  public  inspection,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  shall  have  the  same 
yeight  as  evidence  that  is  given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 
j  \  180.  Registry. — Every  license,  to   practise   veterinary  medicine, 
hall,  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in 
book  to  be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall 
•e  provided  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where 
uch  practice  is  to    be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and 
ate  of  birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of  his  license  to  practise, 
'.efore  registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  vol- 
me  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and 
Iso  that  he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had,  before  re- 
eiving  the  same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms 
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and  amount  of  study  and  examination  as  required  by  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  university  as  preliminary  to  the  conferment  thereof,  and 
no  money  was  paid  for  such  license  except  the  regular  fees,  paid  by 
all  applicants,  therefor  ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake 
in  any  material  regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or  incurred  in  the 
order  that  such  license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license,  or  if  lost, 
a  copy  thereof,  legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evidence,  or 
a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall,  before 
registering,  be  exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  it  was 
issued  or  indorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  in-  • 
dorse  or  stamp  on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words  :  '>, 
"Registered   as  authority  to   practise  veterinary   medicine,  in   theft 

clerk's  ofl&ce  of county."     The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  i 

to  every  veterinarian  so  registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  \ 
register,  with  a  certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  I 
affidavit.  The  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee  ! 
of  one  dollar  for  registration,  affidavit  and  certificate." 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

IN    THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
For  the  Session  of  1905-1906 


Students  Working  for  a  Veterinary  Degree 

RESIDENCE  YEAR 

Backus,  L.  S Derby 3d 

Baldwin,  C.  R Fulton 3d 

Berthier,  Stella  L London,  Beg ist 

Boynton,  W.  H Melrose,  Cal ist 

Breen,  T.  A.    Ithaca 2d 

Burns,  J.  R. Ithaca 2d 

Case,  L.  E. Norwich,  Conn ist 

Case,  L.  N. Norwich,  Conn ist 

Chamberlain,  F.  W Sprinj<field,  Vt 3d 

Chase,  G.  R Warsaw 2d 

Clark,  W.   h Ithaca 2d 

Cleaver,  F.  E. Odessa 2d 

Cogswell,  W.  K Etna 2d 

Darby,  R.  N.  G Fort  Plain 2d 

Davie,  L.  C Belmont 2d 

Dooley,  J.  J Penn  Yan ist 

Drew,  J.  B Ithaca 2d 

Eastman,  D.  K Woodsville,  N.  H 2d 

Eaton,  C.  O Saratoga ist 

Edmonds,  A.  B ^ Glen  Cove ist 

Eggleston,  W.  S. West  Winfield 3d 

Eno,  C.  R Pine  Plains 2d 

Fagundes,  A.  A Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 3d 

Foster,  F.  L Ithaca 3d 

Frink,  W,  E De  Ruyter 2d 

Frost,  J   N North  Evans 2d 

Gallagher,  F.  L. Ithaca 3d 

Gilbert,  W.  L Durham 2d 

Gill,  H.  P New  York  City ist 
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Giltner,  L. Ithaca 3d 

Giltner,  W Ithaca 3d 

Gilyard,  A.  T. Seymour,  Conn. 2d 

Gliss,  C.  E.  C Warsaw ist 

Gooch,  V.  W Alfred,  Maine ist 

Herron,  W.  W Westfield 3d 

Hills,  J.  V Vernon 3d 

Hyatt,  B.  A Ithaca 2d 

Hyde,  R.  D Ithaca 2d 

Johnson,  J.  A. Deerfield 3d 

Keith,  A.  R Oakland,  Cal. 2d 

Kimball,  V.  G. Fulton ist 

Knight,  R.  F. Mathias 2d 

Lewis,  W. Ithaca ist 

Little,  E.  W Ithaca 3d 

McAuslin,  D Brooklyn ist 

-=^McCartliy,  F.  J Ithaca 2d 

McCarthy,  T.  A Ithaca 3d 

McGinnis,  R.  W. Friendship 3d 

Maloney,   A.  J Ithaca 3d 

Marshall,  C.  W. Pratts ist 

Merry,  A.  E. Syracuse 3d 

Miller,  J.  F. Warsaw 3d 

Morehouse,  W.  G. Briarcliff  Manor 2d 

Nelligan,  W, Ithaca 3d 

Newman,  W.  S Ithaca 2d 

Oderkirk,   C.  C Batavia 2d 

Palmer,   L.  A. Brookfield 2d 

Pearce,  C.  D Pawling ist 

Polk,  L.  V Poughkeepsie 2d 

Prucha,  J.  V Cleveland,  O 2d 

Rand,  W.   E Brooklyn 2d 

Roadhouse,  C.  L. Berkeley,  Cal 3d 

Rood,   V.   W Etna 2d 

Rowe,  Roy Little  Falls ist 

Sharp,  V.  A Ithaca 2d 

Shattuck,  B.  S. Ithaca ist 

Sheldon,  T. Poughkeepsie 2d 

Simpson,  E.  L. Troupsburg 3d 


♦Deceased. 


II 
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Smith,  C.  E Lodi 2d 

Smith,  W.  B Newfield 3d 

Staflford,  R.  J. New  Ivisbou 3d 

Sullivan,  E.  J Saratoga 3d 

Sunderville,  E. Newark ist 

Taylor,  W.  J Ithaca 3d 

Thomson,  C.  G Little  Falls 2d 

Tillou,  H.  B. Elma  Center 2d 

Town,  C.  A. Syracuse 2d 

Van  Orman,  R Ithaca 2d 

Van  Ostrand,  A.  O. West  Danby 2d 

Wallace,  J.  G. Batavia 2d 

Watkins,  R.  E. Ithaca 2d 

Way,  Cassius Gilead,  Conn. 2d 

Weller,  Byron Geneseo 2d 

Wheeler,  L,    A Cuba ist 

Wills,   J.   G Chateaugay 3d 

Willson,  F.  C. Ithaca 2d 

Wood,  F.  W. Berkeley,  Cal 2d 

Wright,  F.  H. Rhinebeck 3d 

Graduate  Students  Not  Working  for  a  Degree. 

English,  Andrew,  D.V.M Van  Etten 

McNair,  F.  H.,  D.V.M. Mt.  Morris 

Whiting,  R.  A.,  D.V.M. Patchin 

Special  Veterinary  Course. 

Mitchell,  A.  D.,  D.V.S Skaneateles 

Students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  Taking  More  or 
Less  Veterinary  Instruction. 

Andrews,  T.  E Owego 

Baker,  E.  L Belfast 

Carman,  J.  A. Ithaca 

Centurion,  M.  A Habana,  Cuba 

Chapman,  C.  H. Washington,  D.  C. 

Cook,  Geo.  T Canton,  O. 

Corvalan,  P. Salta,  Arg.  Rep. 

Cocheron,  B.  H. Brooklyn 

Cushman,  R.  A. Providence,  R.  I. 
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Deshon,  J.  J. Chenandega,  Nicaragua,  C.  A. 

Earle,  E.,  Jr Detroit,  Mich. 

Focke,  G.  C Galveston,  Texas 

Frost,  H.  B Providence,  R.  I. 

Gilkey,  R. Watertown,  Mass. 

Greenman,  C.  D. Norwich,  Conn. 

Hale,  W. lyos  Angeles,  Cal. 

Harries,  W.  E Buffalo 

Hunn,  C.  J. Ithaca 

Jones,  M,  P. Deerfield 

Kleniewska,  Miss  Boza Lubelski,  Russian  Poland 

Libby,  L.  I. Worcester,  Mass. 

Lounsbury,  C Barton 

Lubin,  H New  York  City 

McCaughey,  V. Greenville,  O. 

McKay,  A.  W Ithaca 

Mann,  C.  W. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Peck,  F.  E Wolfville,  N.  S.,  Can. 

Rowe,  A.  H Clarksville 

Shepard,  J.  B Buffalo 

Shilotri,  P.  S Dist.  Thana,  Bombay,  India 

Wood,  P.  O Ithaca 

Zevallos,  E.  O L/ima,  Peru 


Allen,  H.  A Treadwell 

Amerman,  G.  L Syracuse 

Ballantyne,  F Walton 

Bergh,  J.  S. Breakabeen 

Blakeslee,  R.  C. Greenville 

Brown,  H.  D. So.  Apalachin 

Brown,  L.  H So.  Jefferson 

Campbell,  F.  W. Gouveneur 

Carswell,  G. Argyle 

easier,  A Little  Falls 

Chenoweth,  J.  A Greenville,  O. 

Child,  J.  A Malone 

Derrick,  C.  B. Cooperstown 

Dininger,  Erie  E. Greenville,  O. 

Farquharson,  J.  H. Ransomville 
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Feistel,  F.  C Carthage 

Foote,  J.  H. Malone 

Frankel,  I Jordan 

Frisbee,  C.  E. Delhi 

Gibson,  H Meridale 

Hogue,  R.  R. Angelica 

Hoose,  A.  L. Duane 

Horn,  J.  B. Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Howe,  M.  M. Buffalo 

Isbell,  Iv Little  York 

Kelly,  J.  H. Lysander 

Kennedy,  R.,  Jr. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lee,  B.  B. Skaneateles 

Lewis,  J.  H Auburn 

MacDougal  — Delancy 

Meredith,  — ^ Walkill 

Miller,  J.  A Dansville 

Munro,  Le  Roy Elbridge 

Olmstead,  J   Sennett 

Osborne,  B.  W Treadwell 

Pochet,  Jacques Dreusc,  Eure  et  Loire,  France 

Rothemyer,  Wm. Curriesville 

Rowley,  B.  A Fabius 

Sharkey,  R. Helena 

Smith,  C.  S. Lodi 

Speares,  H.  W. Lakeville 

Stanard,  C.  G Fabius 

Swick,  A.  P. Ransomville 

Swick,  H.  A Ransomville 

Teall,  H.  C Lysander 

Thorne,  J.  K. Skaneateles 

Utley,  E East  Otto 

Vann,  B.  I Willow  Creek 

Voorhes,  L.  G Amsterdam 

Waite,  O.,  Jr. Rexford  Flats 

Waite,  Wm Etna 

Wall,  C.  H Savona 

Webster,  B.  G. Auburn 

Wescott,  Geo.,  Jr. Forest  Home 

Williams,  F.  A. Varna 

Wright,  W.  G. Manvikill 

Yohe,J.  H. 
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Boicourt,  A.  K. Westfield,  N.  J. 

Boyle,  ly.  F. Murray,  Utah 

Brigham,  W.  H Bolton,  Mass. 

Burnani,  A.  ly Bolton,  Mass. 

Conger,  F. .    . Newark,  N.  J. 

De  Bell,  H Ithaca 

Ferris,  H.  S. Atwaters 

Freeman,  H.  W. Middleport 

Harriman,  H.  H. Syracuse 

Herrick,  C.  A. Washingtonville 

Hopper,  R.  P. Ithaca 

Huntley,  O.  A Phoenix 

Joslin,  C.  W. Hoosick  Falls 

Kellogg,  C.  M. Ithaca 

Knight,  W.  T Racine,  Wis. 

Krum,  W.  G Ilhaca 

Lansing,  E.  O Lockport 

Laury,  R.  B. Ithaca 

Lyon,  W.  S. Kilbourn 

Martin,  C.  E. Worcester 

Morehouse,  H.  St.  J. Darien,  Conn. 

Morrison,  J.  W. Richmond,  Ind. 

Neish,  L.  D Shavertown 

Opperman,  C.  L. Burlingham 

Prince,  H.  F. Bloomington,  111. 

Putnam,  V.  H. Rye 

Reed,  Mrs.  E.  G. Bradford,  Pa. 

Sheldon,  A.  L Copenhagen 

Shevalier,  E.  R. Ithaca 

Silkworth,  W.  A. Mattitucks 

Slocum,  R.  R. Kings  Ferry 

Somers,  W.  B. Buffalo 

Soule,  J.  B. Quaker  Street 

Sturdevant,  Miss  W Cragsmon 

Tyrell,  C  H. Lake  George 

Wertz,  Mrs.  Edith  A. Farmiugdale,  N.  J. 

Wheeler,  E.  J. Hilton 

White,  W.  P.  K Batavia 

Williams,  A.  L. Mariner's  Harbor,  Staten  Island 

Williams,  D.  M. Ulica 
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SUMMARY. 

^Veterinary  Students 88 

Graduate  Students  not  working  for  a  degree 3 

fSpecial  Veterinary  Students i 

JPartial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture    129 

Total 221 


*  The  Veterinary  Students  are  working  for  a  degree,  or  having  already  gradu- 
ated at  a  Veterinary  College,  are  taking  graduate  work  to  perfect  themselves  in 
special  branches,  or  finally  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their 
veteriuarj'  education  obtained  in  too  short  a  time  or  with  inferior  facilities. 

t  This  course  is  for  practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  latest  and  most  successful  methods  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 
This  work  also  offers  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  advancement 
in  the  sciences  which  form  the  basis  for  all  good  medical  work. 

X  Partial  course  veterinary  students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
purpose  as  future  agriculturists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinary  science 
as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care,  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals.  This 
part  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
hygienic  precaution  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  only  of  the 
animals  but  of  man. 


I 
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CORNELL     UNIVERSITY 

PUBI^ICATIONS 


1.  The  Cornell  University  Register.  This  is  the  general  publication 

of  the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and 
departments.  It  also  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty  and  the  Students. 

2.  Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

3.  Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission 

to  advanced  standing  and  for  university  scholarships. 

4.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 

5.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

6.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

8.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

9.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

10.  Announcement  of  the  summer  courses  in  medicine. 

11.  Bulletins  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station. 

12.  Teachers'  Leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements 
may  be  had  upon  application.  Address  :  The  Registrar  of  Cornell 
University^  Ithaca^  N.  Y. 


Cornell  University 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COI.I.EGES 


GRADUATE  DEPABTMENT 

Degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  DEPABTMENT 
Degree,  A.B. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  IvL.B. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Degree,  M.D.     New  York  City  and  Ithaca. 

NEW  YOBK  STATE  VETEBINABY  COLLEGE 

Degree,    D.V.M. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGBICULTUBE 

Degree,  B.S.A. 

COLLEGE  OF  ABCHITECTUBE 

Degree,  B.Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEBING 

Degree,  C.E. 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEEBING 
AND  MECHANIC  ABTS 

Degree,  M.E. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
1907-1908 


The  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College 


"THERE  IS  HEREBY  ESTABIylSHED 
A  STATE  VETERINARY  COIvI.EGE 
AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY." 
Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  p.  ^ol 


Ithaca,  New  York 

Published  by  the  University 

July,  1907 

Bl-MONTHLY 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter 


CALENDAR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE  AND  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

19071908. 

First  Term. 

Sept.  i6,  Monday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  24,  Tuesday,  Academic  Ye4r  Begins.     Matriculation  of  New  Students. 

University  scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  25,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  26,  Thursday,  Rbgistration  of  Matriculated  students. 
Sept.  27,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  the  departments  of  the  University  at 

Ithaca.    President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  I2X)0  M. 
Oct.  15,  Tuesday,  latest  date  for  announcing  subjects  of  Theses  for  D.V.M. 
Nov.  28,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Dec.  20,  Friday,  Instruction  ends. 
Jan.    3,  Friday,  Work  resumed. 
Jan,  II,  Saturday,  Founder's  Day, 
Jan.  29,  First  term  closes. 

Second  Term. 

Feb.    I.  Saturday,  Second  term  begins. 

Feb.  22,  Saturday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.  28,  Saturday,  Easter  Recess  begins. 

Apr.    7,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

Apr.  15,  Wednesday,  I^atest  date  for  receiving  applications  for  Fellowships  and 

Graduate  Scholarships. 
May    1,  Friday,  Latest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  advanced  and  D.  V.  M. 

degrees. 
May  30,  Saturday,  Decoration  Day. 
June  II.  Thursday,  Instruction  ends. 
June  12,  Friday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
June  14,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
June  16,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

June  17,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
June  18,  Thursday,  Fortieth  Annual  Commencement, 

Summer  Session. 

1907. 

July   A,  Thursday,  Summer  Session  begins. 
Aug.  14,  Wednesday,  Summer  Session  ends. 

First  Term,  1908-1909. 

Sept.  21,  Monday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Sept.  29,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year  Begins.      Matriculation  of  new  students. 

University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  30,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Oct.     I,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 
Oct.     2,  Friday,    Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University  at 

Ithaca.    President's  annual  address  to  the  students  at  12:00  M. 

Tuition  Fees,  Etc. 

AH  fees,  including  tuition,  laboratory,  etc.,  will  be  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term. 
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VETERINARY  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY. 

The  President  of  the  University,  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  2  Morrill 
Hall. 

The  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor  JAMES  LAW,  room  2  s.  c. 
corner,  1st  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 

Professor  WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  Room  3,  n.  w.  corner,  1st  floor. 

Professor  PIERRE  A.  FISH,  Room  11,  n.  w.  corner,  2d  floor. 

Professor  GRANT  S.  HOPKINS,  Room  12,  n.  e.  corner,  2d  floor. 

Professor  VERANUS  A.  MOORE,  Room  13,  s.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 

Instructor  S.  H.  BURNETT,  Room  17,  n.  w.  corner,  3d  floor. 

Secretary  of  the  College,  CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Room  1,  s.  w.  cor- 
ner, 1st  floor. 

Librarian,  G.  E.  KINNEY,  Room  9,  s.  e.  corner,  2d  floor. 

The  Stud  Groom,  FRED  OSTRANDER,  Cottage  east  of  Main  Building, 
(see  plan,  p.  7). 


FOUNDATION. 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act  of  the 
Slate  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a  State  Veterinary 
College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  p.  307.  By 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  June  10,  1894,  the 
location  of  the  College  upon  the  University  Campus  was  authorized.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  while  the  University  does  not  undertake  any 
financial  responsibility  for  the  buildings,  equipment  or  maintenance  of  the 
college,  it  does  consent  to  furnish  instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are 
or  shall  be  in  its  curriculum  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provision  for  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  college  were  made,  and  finally  in  1897,  by 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Veterinary  College, 
established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  entrusted  with  the  administration. 
(For  officers  of  administration,  see  p.  3.) 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College  :  "  The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  bj>  chapter  i^3 
of  the  Laws  0/18^4,  shall  he  known  as  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college  shall  be :  to  conduct  investigations 
as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all  diseases  of  animals,  including 
such  as  are  communicable  to  man  and  such  as  cause  epi:(ootics  among  live 
stock;  to  investigate  the  economical  questions  which  will  contribute  to  the 
more  profitable  breeding,  rearing  and  utilisation  of  animals ;  to  produce 
reliable  standard  preparations  of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  productions  to 
be  used  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conduct- 
ing of  sanitary  work  by  approved  modern  methods;  and  to  give  instruction 
in  the  normal  structure  and  function  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  pathology, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  and  correlatively  to  the  human 
family." 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded  to  raise 
the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to  the  level  of  the 
most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The  number  of  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  State  (5,926,663),  and  their  value  ($126,533,456),  with  a  yearly 
product  in  milk  alone,  of  over  5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  interest  at  stake  in  the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  Uuited  States 
a  value  in  live  stock  of  approximately  $3,200,000,000,  and  a  yearly  sale, 
in  Chicago  alone,  of  $250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that 
learning  and  skill  can  do  for  the  fostering  of  the  great  industry.  For  the 
year  1904  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  census  of  the 
domestic  animals  with  their  values  as  follows:  Horses,  16,736,059;  value, 
$1,136,940,298;  mules,  2,757,916;  value  $217,532,832;  milch  cows, 
7,419,817;  value,  $508,841,489;  other  cattle,  43,629,498;  value,  $712,- 
178,134;  sheep,  51,530,144;  value,  $133,530,099;  swine,  74,099,367; 
value,  $289,224,627.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  normal,  permanent 
fertilizers  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  live  stock  kept,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is 
steadily  exhausted ;  so  that  the  health  and  improvement  of  animals  and 
the  fostering  of  animal  industry,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  national 
wealth.  Another,  and  no  less  potent  argument,  for  the  highest  standard 
of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  human  race. 
With  a  long  list  of  communicable  diseases,  which  are  common  to  man  and 
beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal  of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis— also 
the  most  prevalent  affection  in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to 
the  last  degree  important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  con- 
tagion in  our  live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  most 
highly  trained  experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learning,  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of  veterinarians 
for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate  the  value  of  our 
live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them;  to  recognize  and 
suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock  owner  of  his  profits,  and 
cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks  and  herds  against  pestilence 
of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human  health  and  life  against  diseases  of 
animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim,  so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity, at  establishing  a  centre  of  investigation,  looking  towards  such  im- 
provements in  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals  as  may 
enhance  their  market  value  and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable ; 
towards  discoveries  in  therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and 
men  from  contagion  ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  compounds 
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to  be  employed  in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has 
been  recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points 
so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  to  neglect  this  field  at  the  present 
time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  Apart  from  discovery,  the  mere 
production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic  products  which  are  coming 
into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and  private  practitioner,  for  preven- 
tion, diagnosis  and  treatment  is  an  object  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The 
combination  in  one  institution  of  educational  facilities  with  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  the  production  of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in 
modern  medical  methods,  is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work 
in  all  departments,  and  the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent 
student. 


Operating  Thbatrb 
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LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS. 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on  the 
campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  East  Avenue,  and  facing  the 
University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  Avenue  convey  students  and 
visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca,  with  its  population  of  14,000,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  262  miles  distant  from  New  York 
City,  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroads.    The  University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the 
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business  center  of  the  city  and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20 
miles  of  valley  and  lake.  They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which  125  are  used 
by  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics 
and  zootechnics.  On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professor's  houses, 
5  fraternity  houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in  number,  as 
follows  : 

The  Main  Building. — 142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high,  over- 
looks East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300  feet.  The 
walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base  of  Gouveneur 
marble;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indian  limestone  and  terra  cotta 
ornamentations.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  museum  and  rooms  of  the 
director  (Dr.  Law),  the  professor  of  surgery  and  obstetrics,  and  the  busi- 
ness office.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory 
of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  reading  room,  library  and  rooms  of 
professors.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  offices  and  laboratories  of 
pathology  and  bacteriology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is  a  struc- 
ture of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the  anatomical 
laboratories,  and  the  lecture  rooms  of  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine  and 
surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement,  the  walls  lined  by  enam- 
eled white  brick,  and  the  ceiling  covered  with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boiler  and  Engine 
Room  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instruments,  water, 
heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the  facilities  for  demon- 
stration, have  been  especially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with  box 
and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary  appliances. 
The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of  painted  sheet  steel. 
There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward,  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely  separated 
from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer  door.  It  has  the 
usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified  brick  and  painted  steel 
ceilings. 

The  Mortuary  Building,  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of  enam- 
eled brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with  every  conven- 
ience for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and  preparing  patholog- 
ical specimens. 
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The  Kennel,  36  by  20  feet,  is  a  building  devoted  to  the  clinics  for  dogs 
and  cats.  It  has  a  hot  water  plant  of  its  own  and  is  well  provided  with 
commodious  cages  and  the  ventilation  is  well  arranged.  The  floor  is  of 
cement  and  provided  with  drains  connecting  with  the  sewer,  insuring 
cleanliness  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

The  Shed  and  Forge  Room,  36  by  20  feet,  next  the  kennel,  is  de- 
voted to  clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of  State 
buildings,  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment  has  been 
made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original  research. 

For  a  mo/e  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  15-32. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Admission  on  Certificate.— For  admission  the  candidate  must  pos- 
sess at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of  New  York 
(Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860)  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character.  As  evidence  that  the  requirements  have  been  fulfilled,  the  State 
Education  Department  issues  "Veterinary  Student  Certificates,"  and  one 
of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and  filed  with  the  Registrar  of 
the  University. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary  educational  requirement  for  admis- 
sion is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  course 
requiring  at  least  (48)  60*  academic  counts  in  a  registered  academy  or  high 
school,  or  he  must  have  had  preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted 
by  the  Education  Department  as  fully  equivalent. 

Although  a  student  may  enter  on  any  (48)  60  counts,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  following  subjects  be  included  :  algebra,  physics,  physiology, 
Latin,  French  or  German,  botany,  zoology. 

The  Education  Department  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  required 
academic  course  any  one  of  the  following  : 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full  year's 
course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or  university, 

*The  1905  Syllabus  of  the  Department  of  Education  places  an  increased  value  of 
25  per  cent,  upon  the  counts,  /'.  e.y  a  count  which  before  had  a  value  of  4,  now  has 
a  value  of  5.  A  student  who  received  48  counts  on  the  old  system  (Syllabus  of  1900), 
will  receive  a  credit  of  60  counts  on  the  new  system. 
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registered  by  the  Education  Department   as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  examinations 
equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year  or  to  a  com- 
pleted academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  (48)  60  academic  counts  or  any  regents' 
diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in  Germany, 
Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course  of  five 
years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equivalents 
from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  government 
in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York  high  school 
or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  obtain  the 
"  Veterinary  Student  Certificate,"  or  for  the  acceptance  as  equivalents  of 
work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or  of  other  states,  not 
under  the  Education  Department,  address:  Examination  Division,  Edu- 
cation Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students  with  a 
"Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  without  further  exam- 
ination. For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate,  admission  may  be 
granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  entrance  examinations  as 
follows  : 

A  choice  of  the  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  (60)  regents' 
counts,  must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  examinations  :  (The  num- 
ber of  counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis.) 

English  (15).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  {2\).  American  History  and 
Civics  (5).     Plane  Geometry  (5).     Algebra  (5).     Elementary  French  (5). 

Elementary  German  (5).  Advanced  French  (5).  Advanced  German  (5). 
Entrance  Greek  (11).  Latin,  Caesar  and  Grammar  (4).  Latin,  Virgil, 
Cicero  and  Composition  (9).  Physics  (5).  Chemistry  (5).  Botany  (7|). 
Physical  Geography  (5).     Zoology  (7|). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each  sub- 
ject, consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1906-1907,  pp.  33-53. 
(The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application,  see  inside  of  the  cover  at  the  end 
of  this  announcement.) 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  present  the 
necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class 
(see  p.  9),  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  work  gone 
over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion  of  such  work  in 
other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and  courses  of  study  are 
equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  any 
advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  in  September. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send  or 
present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director,  James 
Law,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  institution 
from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  entrance 
requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid  delay  these  credentials 
should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  the  status  of  applicants 
may  be  determined  and  information  furnished  concerning  the  class  to 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  graduation  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  may  be  ad- 
mitted provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem  equitable 
in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  previous  course  of  study 
and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  legal  require- 
ments of  academic  and  professional  education  for  the  practice  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York.    (See  pp.  9-10,  and  Appendix  B.) 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work. — The  ample  facilities 
for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to  graduates  of 
this  institution  and  of  other  colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp.  9-10.)  For  a  course  for 
Veterinarians  see  p.  35. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION. 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the  last  of 
September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d  page  of  the 
cover.; 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  absence 
during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Professor 
Law. 
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Registration.— At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for  exact 
day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University  Registrar, 
Room  9  A  Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with  the  University  Registrar, 
he  must  register  the  same  day  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty, 
Dr.  Fish,  Room  11,  2d  floor,  of  the  Veterinary  College.     "No  student, 

AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  ONCE  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY,  WILL  BE  ALLOWED 
TO  REGISTER  AFTER  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REGISTRATION  DAY,  EXCEPT  BY 
SPECIAL   PERMISSION  OF  THE  FACULTY." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.) 
the  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements  (pp.  9  and  10)  and 
successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the  schedule  of  studies  given 
below,  and  have  paid  all  fees,  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  thesis  in  the  last  year  (see  schedule),  is  optional ;  but  if  not  taken 
an  equivalent  amount  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  some  of  the  special 
courses  offered.  When  taken  the  thesis  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
opportunity  to  investigate  some  subjects  in  which  he  has  become  partic- 
ularly interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  presenting  the  results  of  the 
investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations.— During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second  term 
there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  examinations  in  the 
following  subjects  :  Anatomy ;  Physiology ;  Medicine  and  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases ;  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  ;  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.  V.  M.) 

To  complete  this  schedule  requires  127  University  hours  or  counts. 
The  actual  hours  that  the  student  is  required  to  be  present  at  lectures, 
recitations  and  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work  during  the  entire  course  of 
three  years  is  3384. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Term.  Second  Term. 


Inorganic  Chemistry- 
Department  of  Chemistry. 
Course  i,  a,  b,  c,  (6  counts). 

3  Lectures  weeky Total    48 

1  Recitation  weekly  16 

5  Hours  laboratory  work 80 


Microscopy,  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

Course  i.    (8  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

2  Recitations  weekly 32 

[2  Hours  laboratory  work 19a 
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Anatomy,    Course  lo.    (13  Counts.') 


2  I,ectures  weekly Total    32 

15  Hours  laboratory  work 240 


2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

9  Hours  laboratory  work 144 


Physiologry. 

Courses  21,  22.    (5  Counts.) 

3  Lectures  weekly    Total    48 

5  Hours  laboratory  work 80 


Physiology. 

Course  20.     (2  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

Animal  Husbandry.    (Department  of  Agriculture.)    Course  36.    (3  Counts.) 

(Sept.— Dec.) 

3  Lectures  weekly Total    36 

I  Practicum  weekly  (.Sept. -Dec). .     24 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Anatomy.  Course  11.  (10  Counts.) 

I  Lecture  weekly Total     16 

20  Hours  in  laboratory  work 320 

Pharmacology.  Course  25.  (2  Counts.) 
2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Course  26.    (2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  laboratory  work Total    80 

General  Surgery.     Course  30, 
(.1^  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total     24 

(Sept.-Dec.) 

Surgical  Exercises. 
Course  31.    {^/-i  Counts.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 

General  Pathology  and  Pathological 

Histology.  Course  40.    (4  Counts.) 
2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

6  Hours  laboratory  work 96 


Second  Term. 


Physiology. 

Course  20  a.    (i  Count.) 

1  Recitation  weekly Total     16 

Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. 

(4  Counts^ 
4  Lectures  weekly Total    64 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics. 

Courses  34,  53.     (4  Counts. ) 
12  Hours  weekly,  Mar.-Jun.  Total  128 

Bacteriology. 

Course  43.     (6  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

lo  Hours  laboratory  work 160 


Medicine,    Course  50.    (6  Counts.) 


Total 
3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 


Total 
3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 


Sanitary  Science  or  Parasitism.    Course  51  or  52.   (4  Counts.) 


Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 


Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Urine  Analysis. 

Course  23.    (2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  laboratory  work Total    60 

(Sept.-Dec.) 

Diagrnosis  and  Therapeutics. 
Course  27.   (2  Counts.) 

Total 
2  Recitations  or  lectures  weekly    32 


Materia  Medica. 
Course  28.    (2  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

Surgery. 

I,imbs,  etc.    Course  43.    (4  Counts.) 
Total 
4  I^ectures  or  recitations  weekly    64 


36 


Surgery.— Head,  etc.   Course  32. 
(2  Counts.) 

2  lycctures  weekly Total 

Surgical  Exercises.    Course  31. 
{%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total 

(Sept.  25-Dcc.  22.) 

Jurisprudence.    Course  35. 
{Yi  Count.) 

2  I^ectures  weekly Total 

(During  month  of  January.) 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics.    Courses  34  and  53.    (12  Counts.) 

12  Hours  weekly Total  192         1      12  Hours  weekly  Total  192 

Special  Pathology.    Course  41.  1  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases 


(2  Counts.) 

1  l,ecture  weekly Total    16 

2  Hours  laboratory  work 32 


and  Meat  Inspection. 

Course  42.     (2  Counts.) 
2  l,ectures  weekly Total    32 


Medicine.    Course  50.    (6  Counts.) 


Total 
3  lyectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 


Parasitism  or  Sanitary  Science 

Total 
2  lyectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 

Advanced  Work,  Research  or  Thesis, 


Total 
3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 

Course  52  or  51.     (4  Counts.) 


Total 
2  lyectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 

(6  Counts.) 


y%.  Hours  laboratory,  clinical  or  other  research  work  weekly  throughout 

the  year Total  240 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper,  the 
resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal  of  the 
college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when  authoriz- 
ation was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell  University 
(p.  5,  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the  university  of  especial 
value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  mentioned  the  museums  of  Verte- 
brate and  Invertebrate  Zoology  including  Entomology,  of  Agriculture,  of 
Botany,  and  of  Geology.  The  University  Library,  with  its  250,000  bound 
volumes,  40,000  pamphlets  and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions, 
is  likewise  as  freely  open  to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  other  uni- 
versity students  (see  also  Flower  Library). 

The  Departments  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and  methods, 
are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  pursued  in 
the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule  of  studies, 
pp.  12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  various  departments 
are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  students  and  may  be 
elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the  requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  Morse  Hall.  A  description  of 
this  building  and  its  equipment  together  with  a  list  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  chemistry  will  be  found  in  the  University  Register. 

Courses. 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must  be  taken 
in  the  order  here  indicated. 

\.  Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Six  hours.     First  half-year, 
(a)  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  li ;  Ch.  L.  R.  /.     Professor  Dennis. 
Laboratory  practice  (two  periods  of  2i  hours  each),  and  one  reci- 
tation per  week.    Professor  Dennis  and  Assistant  Professor  Browne, 
and  Messrs.  Shetterly  and . 
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32.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.— Two  hours.    Second  half  year. 

Lectures  and  written  reviews.     M.,  W.,  8  Ch.  L.  R.  3.     Professoi 

Orndorff. 

This  course  may  be  taken  by  first  year  students  in  Veterinary  Medicini 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Course  l  in  Chemistry. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

Simon  H.  Gage,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 
Effie  Alberta  Read,  A.B  ,  Assistant. 
Harry  Isaac  Andrews,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
Howard  Welch,  A.B.,  B.S.A.,  Assistant. 
Benoni  Austin  Place,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  in  vertebrate 
histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and  embryologic  tech- 
nic;  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these  subjects.  For  all  of  the 
courses  the  department  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  modern  apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  ihis  department  are  on  the  first  and  second  li 
floors  of  Stimson  Hall.      They  consist  of  a  large  general  laboratory,  a  ' 
research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room  and  two  laboratories  for  the 
instructing  staff  where  also  special  demonstrations  of  difficult  subjects  are 
given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  contact 
with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures  to  give  broad 
and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work  in  which 
the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods  and  manipulations 
necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practiced  by  each  student.  It  is 
recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a  given  time  in  this  way, 
but,  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  confirmed  the  belief,  that  the  intel- 
lectual independence  and  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge  direct  from 
nature  which  is  gained  by  this  personal  work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than 
the  facts  and  theories  that  might  be  learned  in  the  same  time  from  books 
and  lectures  alone,  or  from  specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 

Courses. 

1.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Second  half-year. 
Credit  8  University  hours.  The  exercises  each  week  are  as  follows- 
Laboratory  work  M.  and  W.,  2-5 ;  Th.,  F.,  2-5  ;  Demonstrations— 
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lectures  W.  and  F.,  4  ;  Recitations  Th.  and  S.  at  8.    Professor  Gage, 
and  Assistants  Read,  Andrews,  Welch  and  Place. 

Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
the  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of  mounting  micro- 
scopical specimens,  etc.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  the  subsequent  work 
of  the  department.  The  work  begins  with  the  second  term  and  continues 
two  weeks. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the  domestic 
animils  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of  histologic  in- 
vestigation and  demonstration.     The  work  continues  seven  weeks. 

Embryology. — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of  embryology 
in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  chick  and  the  pig, 
and  in  man.     The  instruction  in  Embryology  continues  seven  weeks. 

For  the  advanced  courses  consult  the  University  Register.  The  advanced 
courses  are  open  to  Veterinary  as  to  other  properly  qualified  students. 

ANATOMY. 

G.  S.  Hopkins,  Professor.  V.  W.  Rood,  Demonstrator. 

H.  B.  TiLLOU,  Demonstrator. 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects  of  the 
lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related  to  the  horse 
ind  other  domestic  animals;  to  direct  attention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
:orrelation  of  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
ind  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those  parts  most  subject  to 
jurgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  however,  is  placed  upon  the  work 
lone  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can 
)e  acquired  in  no  other  way,  and  every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect 
ill  the  parts  of  the  horse,  or  ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals 
is  may  prove  most  expedient,  before  taking  his  final  examinations. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first  year  is 
jlevoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain  of  the  viscera ; 

he  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  and  the  organs  of 

pecial  sense. 
In  the  study  of  the  osseous,  muscular,  digestive  and  respiratory  sys- 

ems,  the  skeletons  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  alTord  valu- 

ble  assistance.     In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of  specimens 
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which  illustrate,  in  a  typical  manner,  some  of  the  more  important  anatom  J 
ical  features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  anatomical 
material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety;  horse,  ox,  sheep  and  swine,  dog, 
cat,  rabbit  and  guinea  pig,  both  adult  and  in  all  stages  of  fetal  development. 

Courses. 

10.  Comparative  Osteology.— Three  hours.   First  term.    Two  lectures, 

recitations  or  written  reviews,  T.,  Th.,  9.  From  September  to  Feb- 
ruary there  will  be  five  periods  of  laboratory  work,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F., 
p.  M,,  S.  A.  m.  From  February  to  June  there  will  be  three  periods, 
M.,  A.  M.,  T.,  P.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.    Professor  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

11.  Arthrology  and  Myology.— Five  hours.     First  term.     This  course 

immediately  follows  course  10.  Lectures,  written  reviews  and  lab- 
oratory work  the  same  as  in  course  10.  Professor  Hopkins  and 
Demonstrators. 

12.  Myology,  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera.— Five  hours.   Sec- 

ond term.  Lectures  and  written  reviews,  T.,  Th.,  9.  One  or  more 
weekly -recitations.  Laboratory  work  M.,  a.  m.,  T.,  p.  m.,  S.  a.  m. 
Professor  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

13.  The  Vascular  System. — Four  hours.   First  term.    Laboratory  work 

15  hours,  or  more,  per  week.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  P.  M.,  S..  a.  m.  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

14.  The  Peripheral  Nervous  System  and  Genital  Organs. — Fouri 

hours.  First  term.  Laboratory  work  the  same  as  in  course  13. 
Professor  Hopkins  and  demonstrators. 

15.  The  Central  Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Special  Senseji 

Two  hours.     Laboratory  work  the  same  as  in  course  14. 

16.  Advanced  Anatomy. — Two  or  more  hours.     Laboratory  periodf 

in  the  first  term,  to  be  selected  from  the  following :  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F^ 
p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.,  and  in  the  second  term  from  the  following :  M.,  a.  M.1 
T.,  P.  M.,  and  S.,  a.  m.  The  work  will  be  on  the  osseous,  vasculai 
and  nervous  systems  ;  the  viscera  and  genitourinary  organs  ol 
carnivora.  The  viscera,  genito-urinary  organs  and  the  lymphatU 
systems  of  ruminants.  Certain  regions  of  the  horse,  of  specia?! 
surgical  importance,  may  also  be  reviewed. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor.  L.  S.  Backus,  Assistant. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  important 
topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the  student,  in  compre- 
hending the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  body.  Without  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  normal  functions,  it  is  obviously  useless  to  attempt 
progress  in  the  proper  conception  of  diseased  conditions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recitation  and  lecture 
room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student  a  more  comprehensive  grasp 
and  understanding  of  the  perspective  and  symmetry  of  a  subject  than  can 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histological  prep- 
arations, dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

The  department  has  a  good  library  of  modern  elementary  and  advanced 
text  books  on  physiology  and  students  are  urged  to  make  the  fullest  use 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  lecture  and  laboratory  courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new  apparatus.  The 
equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils,  sphygmographs,  cardio- 
graphs, circulation  schemes,  tambours,  centrifuges,  microscopes,  and 
other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory  work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to  pursue  their 
work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 

Courses. 

20.  Physiology  Recitations. — Two  hours  weekly.     First  term.    T.,  10 
and  11.     Professor  Fish  and  Dr.  Backus. 

lOa.  Physiology  Recitations. — One  hour  weekly.    Second  term.   Two 
sections.    S.,  10.     Dr.  Backus. 

ill.  Physiology  Lectures. — Three  hours  weekly.      Second  term.     T., 
Th.,  F.,  10.     Professor  Fish. 

l!2.  Physiological  Laboratory.— A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
j  chemical  physiology.     Artificial  digestive  juices  are  tested  upon  the 

various  kinds  of  foodstuffs  by  the  students  and  careful  notes  kept 
of  the  various  changes.  Milk,  Bile  and  Blood  are  also  studied,  in- 
cluding a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  latter.    A  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  phenomena  associated ' 
with  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 
Students  are  to  obtain  and  preserve  graphic  records  of  these  phe- 
nomena, whenever  possible.     Certain  experiments  requiring  special 
apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by  the  instructors,  as  demon-  J 
strators,  students  assisting  when  possible.     Five  hours  each  week,!,| 
second  term.     T.,  ll-i,  W.,  9-1.     Professor  Fish  and  Dr.  Backus.  . 

23.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis.— Laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  com- 

parative study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of  human  urine 
and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse.  In  addition 
to  the  chemical  examination  some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  micro- 
scopic study  of  urinary  deposits.  So  far  as  possible  each  student 
is  expected  to  prepare  and  preserve  a  series  of  "typical  slides." 
Five  hours  weekly,  first  term.  W.,  10-1,  S.,  U-l,  September- 
December.     Professor  Fish  and  Dr.  Backus. 

24.  Research,  Thesis,  or  Advanced  Work.— Research  or  advanced 

work  may  be  substituted  for  thesis.  The  course  will  consist  largely 
of  laboratory  work  with  occasional  reports  before  the  department 
seminary.  Five  or  more  hours  per  week.  Professor  Fish  and  Dr. 
Backus. 

PHARMACOLOGY.  !?' 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor.  L.  S.  Backus,  Assistant. 

The  term  pharmacology  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  tott 
include  not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation,  use  and 
physiologic  action.     Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  differences,  there  is, 
in  general,  a  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the  lower  animals  and 
in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines  and  the 
study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiologic  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from  the  toxic  doses 
of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for  research  are 
abundant  in  this  field. 

Courses. 

25.  Pharmacology.— A  study  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  various 

drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection  of  the  crude  drug; 
and  their  official  preparations  is  available.    The  course  is  conducted 
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in  the  form  of  lectures,  with  short  weekly  examinations.  First 
term.     Th.,  F.,  10.     Professor  Fish. 

26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  Laboratory.  —The  work  in  this 

course  consists  of  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inorganic  drugs, 
the  study  of  certain  crude  organic  drugs  and  their  official  prepar- 
ations;  in  making  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such  as  syrups, 
emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  extracts, 
ointments,  pills  and  others. 

In  their  study  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise  notes  of 
the  physiologic  action  of  the  drugs  examined  and  to  make  tests  of 
their  incompatibility.  In  addition  to  this  each  student  will  have 
practical  experience  in  writing  and  compounding  prescriptions. 
The  importance  of  a  discriminating  and  accurate  system  for  dis- 
pensing medicines  is  thoroughly  emphasized.  Five  hours  each  week. 
First  term.    M.,  lO-l,  T.,  lO-l.     Professor  Fish  and  Dr.  Backus. 

27.  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Therapeutics. — Two  recitations  per  week 

in  Diagnosis  for  the  first  halt  of  the  first  term.  S.,  M.,  10.  Pro- 
fessor Fish.  The  recitations  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  medical  clinics. 

Therapeutics. — The  treatment  and  cure  of  disease.  This  subject, 
standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology,  anatomy,  chem- 
istry and  botany  with  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these  branches  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fuU  appreciation  of  the  means  employed  in  the  restoration 
of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  and  second  year's  course 
in  physiology  and  pharmacology,  or  their  equivalents.  Two  lec- 
tures each  week,  second  half  of  the  first  term.  S.  and  M.,  10. 
Professor  Fish. 

28.  Recitations  in  Materia  Medica.— Second  term.     M.,  W.,  10  a.  m. 

Professor  Fish. 

29.  Research,  Thesis,  or  Advanced  Work.— Research  or  advanced 

work  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  thesis.  The  course  will 
consist  principally  of  laboratory  exercises  on  the  physiologic  action 
of  drugs  on  animals  and  will  be  supplemented  by  collateral  reading 
and  reports  before  the  department  seminary.  Five  or  more  hours 
per  week.     Professor  Fish  and  Dr.  Backus. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE—ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  divisions  of  General  Agricul- 
ture: Animal  Industry,  Poultry  Industry,  and  Dairy  Husbandry;  Horti- 
culture and  Pomology;  Agricultural  Chemistry;  General  and  Economic 
Entomology  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respectively. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the  domain  is  managed  with 
a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  best  methods  of  gen- 
eral agriculture.  A  four  years'  rotation  is  practised  on  the  principal  field; 
one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of  oats  or  barley,  one  of  wheat.  A 
dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of  sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and 
other  livestock  are  kept  upon  the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are 
grades,  bred  and  reared  with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which 
can  be  practised  with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their 
homes.  A  four-story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machin- 
ery, tools,  hay,  grain,  and  manures.  The  stationary  thresher,  feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.  The  barn  also 
furnishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  feeding  and 
rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool  house. 
Not  far  from  the  main  barn  has  been  constructed  five  buildings  with  suit- 
able yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and  rearing  domestic  fowls. 

The  agriculture  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains  and 
grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  appliances  for 
carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations.  The  whole  plant 
is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  the  great- 
est efficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 

Courses.  11 

The  course  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  is  given  by  the 
department  of  Agriculture  proper,  and  is  as  follows  : 

36.  Animal  Husbandry.— Special  course  for  students  in  the  Veterinary! 
College.  The  Principles  of  Breeding  and  Feeding  Animals,  with  the! 
history  of  the  improved  breeds  and  practicums  in  compounding! 
rations  and  Stock  Judging.  M.,  9,  W.,  9,  Th.,  10-12,  F.,  9.  Pro- 
fessor Wing. 
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SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  ZOOTECHNICS  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

W.  L.  Williams,  Professor.  J.  F.  Miller,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  consists  of  class-room  and  laboratory  work  designed 
to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery. 

CLASS-ROOM   WORK. 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  26).  General  Veterinary  Surgery.  This  course 
with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  (General  Path- 
ology) and  course  31  of  Surgery  (Surgical  Exercises)  constitutes  a  com- 
plementary group  intended  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics  and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  27),  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recitations 
devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body.  The  facilities 
for  instruction  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  and  scope  of  the  college. 

The  college  possesses  an  unusually  extensive  collection  of  surgical  in- 
struments and  apparatus,  of  home  and  foreign  make,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  veterinary  surgery  as  indicated  by  the  means  employed  in  the  cure 
of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection  accumulated 
by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which  have  been  added  many 
important  contributions  by  veterinarians  and  numerous  and  constant  ad- 
ditions from  the  college  clinics. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 

LABORATORY  WORK  AND  CLINICS. 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  Surgical  Exer 
cises  and  of  Surgical  and  Obstetric  Clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  20  periods  of  three  hours 
each.  Having  previously  studied  surgical  anatomy  on  the  cadaver,  the 
student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  operations  on  anaesthet- 
ized animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of  each  exercise.  Strict 
method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  arrest  of  hemor- 
rhage, suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while  acquiring  skill  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  appearance,  resistance  and  general  characters  of  living  tissues,  the 
student  also  forms  proper  habits  in  surgical  procedure. 
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Obstetrical  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial  uterus  is 
fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured,  killed  and  so  placed  in  the  arti- 
ficial uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  positions  and  of  embryotomic 
operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structor in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  2  to  4  p.  m.  daily.  One  and  one-half 
years  (3  terms).  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give  necessary 
attention  on  Sunday.  Students  are  notified  of  urgent  cases  and  aie  ex- 
pected to  attend  any  day  or  hour. 

Each  case  is  entered  under  a  serial  number  and  assigned  to  a  student 
who  is  required  to  examine,  diagnose,  and  care  for  it  until  discharged,  at 
which  time  he  must  file  a  complete  daily  record  of  the  case.  These 
records  are  bound,  carefully  indexed  and  placed  in  the  library  for  refer- 
ence and  study. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  give  unusual 
opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the  cases,  the 
variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each  case  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction.  The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a  large  number  of 
dogs,  cats  and  pet  animals,  and  horses  afilicted  with  lameness  and  other 
diseases  characteristic  of  city  work-animals,  while  the  tributary  agricul- 
tural region  furnishes  an  unusually  varied  and  instructive  clinic  of  the 
diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  castration  and  spaying,  and  the 
diseases  of  meat  producing,  dairying  and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents 
incident  to  both  city  and  country  practice.  Numerous  cases,  especially 
those  of  major  surgical  operations,  are  drawn  from  a  radius  of  25  to  SO 
miles.  We  thus  offer  the  widest  range  of  clinical  material  in  relation  to 
age  and  species  of  animal  and  character  of  disease. 

The  hospital  wards  have  accommodations  for  24  horses  and  cattle.  The 
hospital  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity  and  equipped  with  every 
convenience  to  insure  comfort  to  patient  and  student. 

The  college  clinics  being  wholly  free,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  severity  of  the  proposed  operation  or  the  owner's  ability  or  will- 
ingness to  pay,  obviates  the  usual  disadvantages  of  free  clinics  where 
largely  inferior  animals,  the  property  of  poor  and  frequently  careless 
people,  are  presented  in  a  state  of  health  and  with  general  surroundings 
not  propitious  for  testing  the  value  of  a  line  of  treatment  or  of  following 
it  to  a  successful  issue,  failing  consequently  to  impart  the  desired  knowl- 
edge, interest  or  enthusiasm  to  the  student,  which  results  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  animals  of  the  same  general  character  and  value  as  those  met 
with  in  ordinary  veterinary  practice. 
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Many  of  the  operations  are  performed  by  competent  students  in  turn, 
under  proper  supervision,  thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  operations  sup- 
ported by  that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 

The  operating  room  has  cement  floors,  glass  and  iron  walls  and  ceiling, 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  fitted  with  the  best  oper- 
ating tables,  stocks  and  other  apparatus  procurable,  for  confining  and 
restraining  animals,  with  the  working  of  which  the  student  becomes  thor- 
oughly familiar.  Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used 
in  painful  operations,  always  administered  by  the  student.  Instruments 
and  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  patterns  are  kept  directly  at  hand  in 
the  operating  room,  the  student  becoming  familiar  with  their  good  and 
bad  points  by  actual  use.  New  instruments  of  approved  patterns  are 
constantly  being  designed  and  tested.  A  complete  equipment  for  aeseptic 
and  antiseptic  surgery  is  in  constant  use  by  the  students  and  every  facility 
given  to  learn  the  most  advanced  methods  of  anaesthesia  and  asepsis. 

Special  investigations  in  relation  to  surgical  diagnosis,  pathology  and 
treatment  are  constantly  being  carried  on,  the  material  for  such  work  be- 
ing abundant.  Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied  as  needed, 
and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  various  investiga- 
tions, becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical  manipulations  but 
inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the  many  questions  in  sur- 
gical pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus  become  better  prepared  to  cope 
promptly  and  properly  with  the  many  atypical  cases  constantly  occurring 
in  general  practice. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Course  36  (see  page  27),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations,  is 
given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  Obstetric  clinics  are  most 
available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology,  obstetrical 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

Models  and  valuable  museum  preparations  are  used  for  illustration. 
Our  location  permits  of  the  securing  of  valuable  clinical  material. 

ZOOTECHNICS. 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
(see  course  36,  p.  27),  covering  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  animals, 
the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 
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Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  dealing 
especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals,  in  relation 
to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general  resume  of  the  sub- 
ject of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary  science. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year,  deal- 
ing with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians,  to  the  public,  to  stock 
owners  and  professional  colleagues;  methods  of  making  and  recording 
examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special  study  of  physical  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 

Courses. 

30.  General  Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  September  to  December, 

W.,  9,  F.,  4.     Professor  Williams. 
For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  passed  courses 

10,  11  and  12  in  Anatomy,  course  21  in  Physiology,  and  course  1 
•          in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

31.  Surgical  Exercises.— Three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  in 

minor  surgery.     (2d  year).  Sect.  I,  Sept.  to  Dec,  W.,  lO-l.      Sect. 

11,  Sept.  to  Dec,  F.,  lO-l. 

31a.  Surgical  Exercises. — Three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  in 
major  surgery.     (3d  year),  Sect.  1,  Sept.  to  Dec,  T.,  9-12.    Sect.  11, 
Th.,  9-12.     Professor  Williams  and  Dr.  Miller. 
Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 

32.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Chest. — Two  lectures  or  reci- 

tations per  week.     First  term.     M.,  4,  T.,  4.    Professor  Williams. 
For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,   Abdominal  Organs,    Genito- 

urinary System  and  Castration.— Four  lectures  or  recitations 
weekly.  Second  term.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  4.  Professor  Williams. 
The  requirements  for  admission  is  the  same  as  for  course  32. 
This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students  in  1907- 
1908.     See  course  36  with  which  it  alternates. 
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34.  Surgical  Clinics.— Twelve  actual  hours  or  more  per  week  through- 

out the  year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  2-4  P.  M.  Professor  Williams;  daily  Dr. 
Miller. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  for  a  portion  of 
the  second  term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required 
throughout  the  year. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  conducted  by 
Professor  Law.     See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week,  during  the  month  of  Janu- 

ary.    W.,  F.,  4.     Professor  Williams. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. — Four   lectures    or    recitations   per 

week.     Second  term.     M.,  W.,  Th..  F.,  4.     Professor  Williams. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

This  course  alternates  with  course  33.  It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1908-1909. 

37.  Research  and  Thesis. — Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly  through- 

out the  year.     Professor  Williams  and  Dr.  Miller. 

COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY  AND 
MEAT  INSPECTION. 

V.  A.  MooRL,  Professor.  S.  H.  Burnett,  Instructor. 

W.  J.  Taylor,  Instructor.  C.  Way,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology  Ziegler's 
text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of  more  recent 
investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and  special  mono- 
graphs. In  pathological  histology  the  student  will  be  taught,  by  actual 
laboratory  work,  the  methods  of  preparing  permanent  preparations  and 
of  exam.ining  diseased  tissues  in  the  fresh  condition.  They  will  have  the 
privilege  of  studying  blood  and  of  counting  the  red  and  white  corpuscles. 
For  this  highly  important  work  the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  the  best  modern 
apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision,  prepare  culture 
media,  make  various  cultures  and  study  the  morphology  of  bacteria  in 
both  the  fresh  (living)  condition  and  in  stained  cover-glass  preparations. 
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In  fact,  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for  a  practical  working  knowledge 
in  bacteriology  will  be  carefully  covered.  The  more  important  species  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  will  be  studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  neces- 
sary for  diagnosing  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and 
the  infectious  swine  and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention. 
Disinfection,  sterilization,  the  means  by  which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  dis- 
seminated, protective  inoculation,  serum  therapy  in  animal  diseases  and 
other  kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  subjects 
excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investigating  out- 
breaks of  infectious  diseases,  among  animals  in  the  state,  an  abundance 
of  working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  student  to  come  into 
touch  with  actual  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill  the 
students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necessary  for  them  to 
successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To  this  end  the 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

A  few  lectures  on  meat  inspection  are  given  in  courses  41  and  42  required 
by  all  seniors.  In  course  46  meat  inspection  receives  special  attention 
during  the  entire  second  term.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  a 
Thesis. 

Courses.  '.;',, 

40.  General  Pathology. — First  term.    This  course  is  open  to  students  J 

who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's  work  in  i 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.      Two  recitations  and  six  hours  labora- 
tory work  each  week.     Recitations  T.  and  Th.,  9.    Sec.  I,  M.,  10-1, 
T.,  10-1,   Sec,  11,  W,,  2-6,  Th,,  ll-i.  Professor  Moore,  Instructor  r 
Burnett. 

41.  Special  Pathology. — First  term.    Open  to  students  who  have  taken  i 

course  40.  One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week. 
Lecture  W.,  9.  Laboratory  work  F.,  Sec.  I,  9-lt,  Sec.  11,  ll-l. 
Professor  Moore  and  Instructor  Burnett. 

42.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases. — Second  term.     Open  to  stu-  i. 

dents  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  41  and  have  taken  or  are 
taking  course  43,  Two  hours.  Recitations  T.  and  Th.,  9.  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 
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43.  Bacteriology. — Second  term.     This  course  is  open  to  students,  who 

have  had,  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscopy.      Two  lectures 
and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.     Lectures  M.  and  W.,  9. 
Lab.  work  T.,  W.,  F.  and  S.     Professor  Moore,  Instructor  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Way. 
(The  lecture  course  may  be  taken  as  a  two  hour  subject.) 

44.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  and  for  those 
wishing  later  to  undertake  original  investigation  in  Bacteriology. 
This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  43,  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Elementary  chemistry  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indispensable  for 
successful  work  in  this  course. 

Professor  Moore  and  Instructor  Taylor. 

45.  Advanced   Pathology. — Laboratory   work   throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40  and  have 
taken  or  are  taking  Course  43,  or  the  equivalent  in  some  other  uni- 
versity.   Professor  Moore  and  Instructor  Burnett. 

46.  Laboratory  Methods  of  Diagnosis  and  Meat  Inspection. — Open 

to  students  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  43.  One  lecture  and 
six  hours  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  each  term.  This  course 
may  be  taken  in  place  of  a  thesis.  Professor  Moore,  Drs.  Burnett 
and  Taylor. 

47.  Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.— This  course  consists 

of  Laboratory  work.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses 
40,  43,  and  44  or  45.  Professor  Moore  and  Instructors  Burnett 
and  Taylor. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE  ;  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES,  VETER- 
INARY SANITARY  SCIENCE ;   PARASITES 
AND    PARASITISM 

James  Law,  Professor. 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  extends  over 
the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of  the  second  year 
being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of  the  first.  It  includes 
the  constitutional,  dietetic  and  toxic  affections  and  the  noninfectious  mal- 
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adies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs— digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory, 
urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of  the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals. 
The  wide  scope  of  the  course  covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations 
of  a  given  morbid  condition  in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  compli- 
cations in  each,  caused  by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  micro- 
bian  infection,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic 
measures  to  all  in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of  view 
which  should  render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veterinary  pathol- 
ogist, physician  and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinary  sanitary  science  and 
police  is  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  the  course  on  parasites 
and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis  and  con- 
tagion ;  the  microbiology  of  disease  in  which  microorganisms  constitute 
the  essential  factor  ;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environment,  such  as 
condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season,  weather,  animal  in- 
dustries, trade,  migration,  war,  consumption  of  animal  food,  etc.;  the 
diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues  ;  the  various  methods  of  suppression 
by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality,  town,  county,  state  or  nation; 
and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from  a  country.  The  transmissibility 
each  contagious  disease  to  different  genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to 
man,  and  from  man  to  animals,  together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each 
genus  to  immunization  and  the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive 
due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative  factors 
in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  susceptibility  are  fully 
dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every  second  year 
alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those  cases  of  plagues 
and  widespread  destruction  of  animals  that  depend  on  parasites  other 
than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each  parasite  separately,  its  place 
in  nature;  its  life  history  in  connection  with  the  animal  body  and  apart 
from  it ;  the  lesions,  symptoms  and  mortality  caused  by  it ;  the  conditions 
that  would  enhance  the  mortality  from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the 
genera  susceptible ;  the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already 
very  extensive  and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is 
available  for  demonstration. 

The  very  full  treatment  in  these  courses  of  contagious  and  parasitic  dis- 
eases, is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians,  who  will  be 
able  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veterinary  sanitary 
work  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  measure,  instead  of  leavH 
ing  this  to  officials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 
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The  Medical  Clinic,  course  53,  covers  the  whole  of  the  above  subjects, 
so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose.  Our  proximity 
to  the  city  on  the  one  side  and  a  well  stocked  as^ricuitural  country  on  the 
other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of  patients  than  can  be  had  in  a 
large  city  apart  from  country  flocks  and  herds.  Students  take  charge  of 
individual  cases  in  the  hospital  and  keep  a  record  of  cases  and  treatment. 
Out  patients  are  also  availed  of  for  this  purpose.  (See  also,  clinics  in  the 
department  of  surgery.) 

Courses. 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Three  lectures 

or  recitations  per  week  throughout  two  years.  M.,  W.,  F.,  8.  Pro- 
fessor Law. 

51.  Contagious  Diseases  :  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science. — Two  lec- 

tures or  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year.  T.,  Th.,  8. 
Professor  Law. 

[This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students  in 
1908-1909.     See  course  52]. 

52.  Parasites  and  Parasitism.— Two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week 

throughout  the  year.     T.,  Th.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  5l.  It  will  be  given  to  second  and 
third  year  students  in  1907  1908. 

53.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine. — Twelve  actual  hours  or  more  per 

week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  2-4  p.  M.  Pro- 
fessors Law  and  Fish. 

For  second  year  students,  attendance  is  required  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  term;  for  third  year  students,  attendance  is 
required  throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  combined.  For  the 
amount  of  time  required  see  under  surgery,  Course  34. 

54.  Research  and  Thesis.— Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly  through- 

out the  year.     Professor  Law. 

RESEARCH,  THESIS  AND  ADVANCED  WORK. 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell  University 
are  very  great.     The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a  great  variety  as  well 
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as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and  the  facihties  for  prosecutin] 
the  work  are  ample.     Each  student,  as  a  part  of  his  senior  year's  work,  h 
the  option  of  writing  a  thesis  or  devoting  an  equivalent  amount  of  tim 
to  some  of  the  advanced  courses  offered  in  the  various  departments.    To 
such  students  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations.      For 
special  courses  offering  thesis,  advanced  and  research  work,  see  under  the. 
various  departments,  pp.  15-32. 

THE  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 
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The  Flower  Library. — By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  to- 
Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable  Roswell  P.  Flower  iai 
1897,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  working  veterinary 
library.     In  order  to  insure  the  permanent  usefulness  of  this  library,  Mrs.s| 
Flower,  in  1901,  gave  $10,000  for  an  endowment  fund,  the  annual  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books.     The  books  and 
periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund  have  been  considerably  increased  by 
donations  from  various  persons  and  by  books  obtained  from  the  income 
of  the  college  ;  the  Veterinary  library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the 
University  library,  and  by  loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  Periodical  room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  P.  M., 
and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals  in  English, 
French  and  German.  It  it  are  also  found  Foster's  Encyclopedia  Medical 
Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical  Library  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation  at  hours  con- 
venient to  the  students  and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound  peri- 
odicals belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  University  Library. 
Books  bearing  especially  upon  the  work  of  any  laboratory  course,  are 
kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory  where  they  are  constantly 
accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the  library  for  home  use  by  vet- 
erinary students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  University 
Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied  sciences,  exceed 
ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals  and  transactions 
are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to  medicine  and  biology. 
To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the  veterinary  students  have  ixti 
access  in  the  library  reading  room,  which  is  open  daily  from  8  A.  M.  to 
11  p.  M. 
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SEMINARIES. 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  special  conferences  for 
their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purposes  of  these  seminaries  are  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods  for 
advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work  as  is  expected  of  those 
preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation  ;  (b)  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  results  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  the  various  departments  ;  (c)  Reports  by  students  of  the  progress  of 
their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  their  progress  to  the  faculty  and 
their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public  speaking  and  in  prepar- 
ation for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veterinary  or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE. 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mutual  aid 
in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility  in  conducting 
the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers  and  discussion  in 
a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 

FREE  TUITION  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE. 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College:  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a  student  pur- 
suing the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or  more  immediately 
preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary  college,  shall  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is  $100  per 
annum,  $55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  $45  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  Fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  required  to 
pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  first  year  the  laboratory  fees 
will  amount  to  $45  ;  for  the  second  year  $42  ;  and  for  the  third  year  $lS; 
averaging  a  little  over  $35  per  year.  Most  departments  require  an  ad- 
ditional precautionary  deposit  in  order  to  insure  against  breakage  and 
jndue  use  of  material.  The  above  sums  therefore  represent  the  minimum 
;harges. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  all  students  on  entering  the  Uni- 
/ersity. 
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A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  cover  the  expenses  of  graduation,  degree,  etc. 
This  fee  must  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement  The 
amount  will  be  refunded  should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  $10  per  week.  Books, 
instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  $10  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships. — At  a  special  examination 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen  scholarships, 
of  the  annual  value  of  $200  each,  are  thrown  open  to  competition  for  all 
members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University,  who  are  registered  in 
courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent  official  action,  the  compe-: 
tition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year  students  in  the  Veterinary 
College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  provisions  regulating  the  bestowal  i 
of  tenure  of  these  University  Undergraduate  scholarships,  see  the  Univers- 
ity Register,  1906-1907,  pp.  62-66. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates.— One  University  Fellowship  | 
of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  is  open  for  competition  for  graduates  of  thei 
Veterinary  College.     See  University  Register,  1906-1907,  pp.  67-72. 

THE  HORACE  K.  WHITE  PRIZES. 

1 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  are 

awarded  annually  to  the  most  meritorious  students  in  the  graduating  class 

of  the  college.    One  prize  of  $l5  to  the  first  in  merit,  to  the  second  ioi 

merit,  a  prize  of  $10. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 


cull 


In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sum  per  hou 
in  the  various  departments,  there  are  positions  open  to  capable  veterinar 
students  in  their  graduate  year  as  follows  : 

Anatomy $125  to  $500  per  year 

Physiology  125  to    500  per  year 

Surgery 500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology 500  per  year 

STUDY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS.  i 

The  very  rapid  advance  made  during  recent  years,  in  veterinary  science,' 
and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it,  as  well  as  the  advantages  tol 
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be  gained  by  studying  a  given  subject  under  more  than  one  teacher,  make 
it  highly  desirable  that  busy  practitioners  should  be  enabled  as  far  as 
possible  to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by  means  of  study  at  such 
times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply  this  want  as 
far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at  hand  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practice  at  their  places  of  residence 
will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college  at  any  time  and  for  such  period 
as  they  may  elect,  without  entrance  examinations. 

Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies  which  are 
being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be  granted  all  opportunities 
and  facilities  offered  to  regular  students  so  long  as  such  opportunities  do 
not  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  practising  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay  fees  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Every  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study  along  desired 
lines.  A  study  of  pages  l5  to  33  "  Departments,  Methods  and  Facilities" 
will  not  only  give  information  suggested  by  the  heading,  but  will  enable 
any  practitioner,  desiring  to  attend,  to  determine  in  advance  precisely 
what  work  will  be  in  progress  at  a  given  date  and  he  will  know  when  to 
attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  given  subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and  entirely  for  the 
benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased  knowledge  in  veterinary  science 
and  does  not  contemplate  the  granting  of  a  degree,  certificate  or  other 
evidence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  reference  to  such  work  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in  a  given  department  may 
be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

Six  Year  Course  for  A.B.  and  D.V.M.  Degrees. 

An  outline  of  the  work  for  the  first  four  years  for  students  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  one  in  Veterinary  medicine  is 
given  below.  The  fifth  and  sixth  years  will  be  taken  entirely  in  the  Vet- 
erinary College. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  the  two  degrees  in  six  years,  he  must  sat- 
sfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  both  courses  and  take  during  the  first 
four  years  36  university  hours  that  count  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Of  these  36  hours,  29  are  included  in  the  arts  and  science  course  leaving 
but  7  university  hours  that  are  strictly  professional. 

The  following  schedule  of  studies  counting  toward  veterinary  medicine 
is  suggested. 


studies  counting  toward 
Veterinary  Medicine. 


FIRST   YEAR. 


Studies  counting  toward 
Arts  and  Science  Degree. 


None. 


Arts  and  Science 36 


SECOND   YEAR. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 6      Arts  and  Science 30  i 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Histology  and  Embryology 8      Arts  and  Science 28  i 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


Anatomy 13 

Physiology 2 

Materia  Medica 2 

Animal  Husbandry 3 

20 


Arts  and  Science 16 


\ 


The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  to  be  taken  as  scheduled  in  the  Veterinary 
College  announcement  on  pages  12-14. 

In  the  elective  work  in  the  arts  and  science  courses  it  seems  very  desir- 
able that  the  student  should  avail  himself  of  certain  courses  offered  in  the 
departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  bacteriology  and  physics.  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  state  law  it  will  be  necessary  for  students  taking  the 
combined  courses  to  register  in  both  Arts  and  Science  and  in  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  the  fourth  year,  i.e.,  the  senior  year  in  Arts. 
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Six  Year  Course  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.),  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  (D.V.M.) 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term  Second  Term 

No.  Course         Hours  Hours 

English 1   3   3 

Drawing Dl  2  2 

Botany 1-2 3  3 

Geology 2 3  3 

Invertebrate  Zoology l   2  - 

Entomology  3  - 3 

Vertebrate  Zoology 2 2     - 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  required  drill  credit,  two  hours  each  term, 
and  gymnasium  credit,  one  hour  each  day,  must  be  taken. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English 2 3  3 

Physics 2a 2  2 

Chemistry 1-81   6  6 

Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals  . .       21  - 3 

Soils  (Electives) l   3  - 

Animal  Husbandry 36 3   - 

Physiology  Recitations 20-20a 2  l 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Political  Economy 51   3   3 

Agronomy 11-12 4  4 

Veterinary  Anatomy 10-11-12  8 5 

Electives  in  Agriculture - 3  6 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Electives  in  Agriculture - 9  9 

Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology          1   -  8 

Pharmacology 25  2 - 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 26  2 - 

3eneral  Surgery 30 li - 

The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  given  in  the  Veterinary  College  Announce- 
nent,  on  pages  12-14. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America. 

1st.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2d.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally,  as  livestock 
agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of  quarantine 
stations  ;  investigation  in  bacteriology  and  pathology,  and  as  meat  inspec- 
tors. By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  inspectors  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  a  veterinary  college,  and  the  supply  of  men  competent  to  take  the 
Civil  Service  Examinations  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand. 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Veterina- 
rians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend  the 
preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must  have  its 
veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat,  as  well  as  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the  states 
to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work  in  this  field 
may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scientific  lines.  Such 
work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those  specially  trained  in 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology  of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricultural 
and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere  long  be 
in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  veterinary 
practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human  being,  and 
with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of  medicine  for  man, 
the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  veterinary 
practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily  increase  with  the  recovery 
of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  farm  animals. 

New  York  State  has  about  2,000  veterinary  practitioners,  and  with  in 
average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  practitioners  yearly 
to^keep  the  ranks  full.     Under  the  new  requirements  the  licenses  to  prac- 
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tice,  granted  after  examination,  were  but  7  in  1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8. 
This  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  117  in  two  years,  which  must  be 
made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State  Colleges,  or  by  candidates  from 
outside  the  State  who  can  show  an  equally  high  matriculation  and  profes- 
sional education.  As  the  Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  states  do  not  come 
up  to  the  legal  standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come 
from  colleges  within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  that 
our  stock  owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  that 
the  accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  increasing  and 
more  remunerative  practice. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  Article  X,  Cb.  860.  Laws  of  New 
York,  189^. 

§  171.  '' Qualifications  for  Practice. — No  person  shall  practise  veterin- 
ary medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  unless  pre-i' 
viously  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by  the  Education! 
Department  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article,  nor  shall  any  person 
practise  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  felony  by 
any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practise  is  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Education  Department  on  recommendation  of  a  State  Board. 

§  176,  Admission  to  Examination. — The  Education  Department  shallli 
admit  to  examination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  andi 
submits  satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  (first) 
is  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  of  good  moral  char-- 
acter ;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  all  cases  after  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  preliminary  to  receiving  a  degree 
in  veterinary  medicine ;  (fourth)  has  studied  veterinary  medicine  not  lessi 
than  three  full  years,  including  three  satisfactory  courses,  in  three  differ- r 
ent  academic  years,  in  a  veterinary  medical  school  registered  as  maintainingii 
at  the  time  a  satisfactory  standard ;  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veter-r 
inarian  from  some  registered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  im 
veterinary  medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candi-i 
date  has  filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Edu-n 
cation  Department  that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or> 
before  or  during  his  first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State,- 
he  has  either  graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  com-K 
pleted  an  academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school;  or  has^* 
a  preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  fully  equivalent."  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preHminary  educational 
requirements.] 

§  178.  Examinations  and  Reports. — Examination  for  license  shall  be 
given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State,  and  at  least  four 
times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Department's  rules,  and 
shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English.  Each  examination  shall 
be  conducted  by  an  Education  Department's  examiner,  who  shall  not  be 
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one  of  the  medical  veterinary  examiners.  At  the  close  of  each  examin- 
ation, the  Education  Department  examiner  in  charge  shall  deliver  the 
questions  and  answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee, and  such  board  without  unnecessary  delay,  shall  examine  and 
mark  the  answers  and  transmit  to  the  Education  Department  an  official 
report,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each 
candidate  in  each  branch,  his  general  average,  and  whether  the  board 
recommends  that  a  license  be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
questions  and  answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  uni- 
versity. If  a  candidate  fails  on  the  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not 
less  than  six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without 
fee.  If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 

§  179.  Licenses. — On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  official  report 
that  the  applicant  has  successfuly  passed  an  examination  and  is  recom- 
mended for  license,  the  Education  Department  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in 
their  judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practise  veterinary 
medicine.  Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  university  under  seal  and 
shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical  examiner  of  the  board 
and  by  the  officer  of  the  university  who  approved  the  credentials  which 
admitted  the  candidate  for  examination,  and  shall  state  that  the  licensee 
has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness,  as  to  age,  character  and  prelim- 
inary and  veterinary  medical  education  and  all  other  matters  required 
by  law,  and  that  after  full  examination  he  has  been  found  properly  quali- 
fied to  practise Before  any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be 

numbered  and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  in  the  Education  Department 
office  and  its  number  shall  be  noted  in  the  license.  This  record  shall  be 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  shall  have  the  same 

t  weight  as  evidence  that  is  given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

1  §  180.  Registry. — Every  license,  to  practise  veterinary  medicine,  shall, 
before  the  licensee  begins  practise  thereunder,  be  registered  in  a  book  to 
be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall  be  provided 
by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such  practice  is  to 
be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  source, 

I  number  and  date  of  his  license  to  practise.  Before  registering,  each 
licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in  the  county  clerk's 
office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  that  he  is  the  person  named 

lin  such  license,  and  had,  before  receiving  the  same,  complied  with  all 

i requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms  and  amount  of  study  and  examination 
as  required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  university  as  preliminary  to  the 
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conferment  thereof,  and  no  money  was  paid  for  such  license  except  the 
regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants,  therefor  ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepre- 
sentation or  mistake  in  any  material  regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or 
incurred  in  the  order  that  such  license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license, 
or  if  lost,  a  copy  thereof,  legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evi- 
dence, or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall, 
before  registering,  be  exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  it 
was  issued  or  indorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  indorse 
or  stamp  on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words  :  "Registered 

as  authority  to  practise  veterinary  medicine,  in  the  clerk's  office  of 

county."  The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  to  every  veterinarian  so  regis- 
tered a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register,  with  a  certificate  under 
seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  affidavit.  The  licensee  shall  pay  to  the 
county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  registration,  affidavit  and 
certificate." 
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CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
For  the  Session  of  1906-1907 


Students  Working  for  a  Veterinary  Degree 

RESIDENCE  YEAR 

Bell,  John  B Ceres    1st 

Bell,  Ralph Ceres 1st 

Bennett,  W.  D Ovid 1st 

Benson,  L.  J Dover  Plains 1st 

Boynton,  Wm.  H Melrose,  Cal. 2d 

Breen,  M.  F Ithaca 1st 

Buchanan,  Ira . .  Ludlowville 1st 

Burns,  J.  R Ithaca 3d 

Case,  Leonard  N Norwich,  Conn 2d 

Case,  Lloyd  E Norwich,  Conn 2d 

Chase,  G.  R Warsaw 3d 

Clark,  Wm.  L Ithaca 3d 

Cleaver,  F.  E Odessa 3d 

Cogswell,  W.K  Etna 3d 

Danforth,  A.  L Lake  Placid 1st 

Darby,  R.  N.  G Fort  Plain   3d 

Davie,  L.  C Belmont 2d 

Dickinson,  E.  R Sandy  Hill 1st 

Dooley ,  John  J Penn  Yan 2d 

Drew,  John  B Ithaca 3d 

Eastman,  D.  K Woodsville,  N.  H 3d 

Edmonds,  A.  B Glen  Cove 2d 

Eno,  C.  R  Pine  Plains 2d 

Finnegan,  C.  R Buffalo 1st 

Fitch,  Earl  W Springville 1st 

Frink,  W.  E DeRuyter 3d 

Frost,  J.  N North  Evans 3d 

Gilbert,  W.  L Durham 3d 

Gill,  H.  P New  York  City 2d 
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Gilyard,  A.  T Seymour,  Conn 2d 

Gormley,  G.  H Belfast 1st 

Hall,  A.  G .Verona 2d 

Hastings,  M Ithaca 1st 

Hoyt,  C.  J Cohocton 1st 

Hyatt,  B.  A Ithaca 3d 

Hyde,  R.  D Ithaca 2d 

Jackson,  E.  R Syracuse  2d 

Jennings,  E.  A Cazenovia 1st 

Keith,  A.  R Oakland,  Gal 3d 

Kimball,  V.  G Pennellville 2d 

Knight,  R.  F Machias 3d 

Koenig,  F Ithaca 1st 

Leonard,  J.  L Spencer 1st 

Lewis,  W Ithaca 3d 

Little,  G.  W Ithaca 1st 

McCartney,  John Montgomery 1st 

McClelland,  F.  E Walton 1st 

Marshall,  C.  W Pratts 2d 

Merchant,  E.  S.  D Hancock 1st 

Miller,  Charles  J Groton 1st 

Molina,  Ernesto Puno,  Peru 1st 

Morehouse,  W.  G Briarcliff  Manor 3d 

Newman,  W.  S Ithaca 3d 

Oderkirk,  C.  C Batavia 2d 

Pearce,  CD Pawling 2d 

Polk,  L.  V Poughkeepsie 2d 

Prucha,  J.  V Cleveland,  0 3d 

Rand,  W.  E Brooklyn 2d 

Risley,  H.  B , Thompsonville,  Conn ist 

Rivera,  Anselmo Cartago,  Costa  Rica 1st 

Rood,  V.  W Etna 3d 

Schalberg,  A.  M Ithaca 1st 

Sharp,  Vern  A Ithaca 3d 

Shattuck,  B.  S Ithaca 2d 

Sheldon,  Thomas Poughkeepsie 3d 

Smith.  Clyde  E Lodi 2d 

Stephenson,  R.  L .  Ogdensburg 1st 

Sunderville,  E Newark   2d 

Thomson,  C.  G Little  Falls 3d 
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Tillou,  H.  B Elma  Center 3d 

Town,  C.  A Syracuse    3d 

Townsend,  J.  V Townsendville    1st 

Trainor,  Owen  F Worcester,  Mass 1st 

Van  Orman,  R Ithaca 2d 

Van  Ostrand,  A.  O West  Danby 2d 

Wallace,  J.  G Batavia 3d 

Watkins,  R.  E Ithaca 3d 

Way,  Cassius Ithaca 3d 

Welch,  Howard Columbia,  Mo. 1st 

Weller,  B,  M Rochester 3d 

Wheeler,  L.  A . .  Honsdale 2d 

White,  J.  B Greenwich 1st 

Willson,  F.  C Ithaca 3d 

Wood,  F.  S Shelburne  Falls,  Mass 1st 

Wood,  F.  W Berkeley,  Cal 3d 

Woodside,  J.  H Binghamton    1st 

Graduate  Students  Not  Working  for  a  Degree. 

Backus,  Lee  Selden,  D.V.M Derby 

Miller,  John  Fred,  D.V.M Warsaw 

Students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  Taking  More  or  Less 
Veterinary  Instruction. 

Avery,  James Aurora 

Boehler,  C.  F Camden 

Cleeves,  E.  W Meadowbrook 

Cook,  Lee  B Chautauqua 

Croch^ron,  B.  H Brooklyn 

Daniells,  M.  E Perry 

FuUerton,  D.  H Ringoes,  N.  J. 

Hallock,  D.  W  Rocky  Point 

Jacoby,  J.  V Ithaca 

Judson,  P Lansing,  Mich. 

IMcCloskey,  E.  G Hamburg 

Miller,  George  H Buffalo 

Rossman,  R,  L Hudson 

Rubinow,  S.  G Newark,  N.  J. 

Saf  ro,  V.I New  York  City 
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Seymour,  E.  L.  D New  York  City 

Snowden,  Florence  M Scranton,  Pa. 

Sprague,  F.  B Smyrna 

Thomson,  E.  H Delhi 

Tong,  Yan  H Canton,  China 

Travis,  M.  A Canisteo 

Warren,  u.  M Chicago,  111. 

Willard,  S.  F.,  Jr Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Wilson,  L.J Castile 

Wolcott,  G.  H Ithaca 

Wright,  Wm.  E Columbus,  N.  J. 

Atwater,  E.  R Greenville 

Badger,  R DePeyster 

Baldwin,  A.  W Ithaca 

Barnhart,  A Briar  Cliff  Manor 

Barnum,  W.  W Buffalo 

Bouck,  E.  T Middleburg 

Bradley,  J.  L Worcester 

Brayton,  S.  A Smith's  Basin 

Brown,  A.  A   Borodino 

Brown,  H.  D South  Apalachin 

Brown,  E.  P Vestal  Center 

Brown,  W.  E Sanquoit 

Buck,  I.  J Lounsberry 

Butler,  R.  A Homer 

Chase,  F.  A Pulaski 

Chodos,  B New  York  City 

Clay,  W.  W Vesper 

Clute,  R.  E South  Granby 

Coffin,  L.  U Avoca 

Collins,  G.  L Aurora 

Collins,  H.  C Boonville 

Conner,  R.  R Ithaca 

Corneilius,  O.  S Ithaca 

Cornish,  M South  Canisteo 

Counter,  C.  R W.  Charleston,  Vt. 

Crofoot,  H.  K  Little  Falls 

Currie,  B.  L Preble 

Darrow,  Earl Greenfield  Center 
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Davidson,  D.  W Arena 

Davis,  CD New  Berlin 

Doty,  A.  L West  Falls 

Dutton,  C   South  Otselic 

Edmunds,  F.  B Cohocton 

Eggleton,  A.  F , Watertown 

Engle,  F.  K Livingstonville 

Finch,  M.  V Kingston 

Fisk,  Earl Kennedy 

Fisk,  E.  R Colton 

Flagg,  C.  A Syracuse 

Fortin,  E.  J Tiashoke 

Foster,  G.  R Tully 

Foster,  H.  H Fulton 

Gavett,  Ira Downsville 

Gillespie,  A.  M  Fulton 

Gow,  James . .   Bovina  Center 

Grout,  E Trewsburg 

Hall,  J.  W Parish 

Howe,  B Tread  well 

Huey,  M.  V Watkins 

Hutton,  H.  F Carlisle 

Jones,  L.  G Stittville 

Kelly,  Thomas Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kelly,  WilHam,  Jr Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kennedy,  R.  R Granville 

Kent,  M.  E Kingston,  R.  1. 

Kenyon,  A,  P Marcellus 

King,  Ray  D McGraw 

Lamb,  C.  W Hubbardsville 

Livingston,  C.  C Henvelton 

MacCumber,  V.  R Delhi 

Mack,  Jay  L Union  Springs 

McKinley,  J.  G Rexville 

Mead,  William Wiccopee 

Miller,  J.  A Dansville 

Muirhead,  D West  New  Brighton 

Munson,  F.  M Farmington,  Conn. 

Murray,  W.  M Auburn 

Dliver,  A.  D Waddington 
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Orr,  M.J Mongaup  Valley 

Page,  W.  G.. West  Edmeston 

Parker,  G.  E East  Aurora 

Parsell,  R Kelloggsville 

Pennoyer,  C.  E Brooklyn 

Reddout,  W.  A Baldwinsville 

Rigby,  L New  York  City 

Robinson,  C.  O Walden 

Rutherford,  B.  W Norwood 

Schanck,  M New  York  City 

Shieve,  J.  E Seeley  Creek 

Smith,  R.  O Springfield  Center 

Spurr,  L Poughkeepsie 

Staring,  W Houseville 

Stewart,  J.  H Pittsford 

Sturdevant,  W Cragsmoor 

Sturges,  W.  G Hobart 

Sweet,  F Borodino 

Tarble,  C.  A Killawog 

Thorndike,  R.  K Boston,  Mass. 

Thornton,  C.  A Solon 

Tomlinson,  E.  D  .  . Willsboro 

Tyler,  F.  E Tully 

Van  Atler,  C.  G Hermon 

Verplanck,  J.  B.  R Fishkill-on-Hudson 

Walker,  H Auburn 

Webster.  H.  U Auburn 

West,  Leo New  York  City 

Weyeneth,  G.  R Tully 

White,  D.  S Cincinnatus 

Wiggins,  A.  A Gouverneur 

Wiley,  M.  C Carthage 

Wilson,  H.  V Olmstedville 

Wood,  Chas.  E Philadelphia 

Wyckoff,  Ray Groton 

Wynkoop,  B.  M Mt.  Morris 
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SUMMARY. 

^Veterinary  Students 86 

Graduate  Students  not  working  for  a  degree 2 

fPartial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  130 

Total 218 


*  The  Veterinary  Students  are  working  for  a  degree,  or  having  already  gradu- 
ated at  a  Veterinary  College,  are  taking  graduate  work  to  perfect  themselves  in 
special  branches,  or  finally  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their  vet 
erinary  education  obtained  In  too  short  a  time  or  with  inferior  facilities. 

t  Partial  course  veterinary  students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
purpose  as  future  agriculturists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinary  science 
as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care,  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals.  This 
part  of  the  Veterinary  College's  work  seems  very  important  for  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  state,  and  likewise  indirectly  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  hy- 
gienic precaution  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  not  only  of  the 
animals  but  of  man. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  The  Cornell  University  Register.     This  is  the  general  publication  of 

the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and  de- 
partments. It  also  contains  a  catalog  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Faculty  and  the  Students. 

2.  Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

3.  Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission  to 

advanced  standing  and  for  University  scholarships. 

4.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 

5.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

|S.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College.       ' 

8.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

9.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 
!•.  Announcement  of  the  summer  courses  in  medicine. 

11.  Bulletins  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

12.  Teachers'  Leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements  may 
be  had  upon  application.  Address  :  The  Registrar  of  Cornell  University, 
Itbaca,  N.  Y. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLLEGES 


GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc.  j 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  , 

Degree,  A.B.  ^ 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  LL.B.  < 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Degree,  M.D.    New  York  City  and  Ithaca 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Degree,  D.V.M. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Degree,  B.S.A. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Degree,  B.Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Degree,  C.E. 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
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CALENDAR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARI 
COLLEGE  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

1908-1909 

First  Term 

Sept.  21,  Monday,  University  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Sept.   29,   Tuesday,   Academic  Year   Begins.       Matriculation  of  Nc 

Students.     University  scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  30,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Oct.  1,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 
Oct.  2,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Univt 

,sity  at  Ithaca.    President's  annual  address  to  the  students 

12:00  M. 

Oct.  15,  Thursday,  latest  date  for  announcing  subjects  of  theses  for  D.V.J 

Nov.  26,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  22,  Tuesday,  Instruction  ends. 

Jan.  6,  Wednesday,  Work  resumed. 

Jan.  11,  Monday,  Founder's  Day. 

Jan,  27,  First  Term  Closes. 

Second  Term. 

Jan.  30,  Saturday,  Second  term  begins. 

Feb.  22,  Monday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

April  3,  Saturday,  Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  13,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed, 

April  15,  Thursday,  Latest  date  for  receiving  applications  for  Fellowsh^ 

and  Graduate  Scholarships. 
May  1,  Saturday,  Latest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  advanced  and 

V.  M.  degrees. 
May  30,  Sunday,  Decoration  Day. 
June  8,  Tuesday,  Instruction  ends. 
June  11,  Friday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
June  13,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
June  15,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

June  16,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
June  17,  Thursday,  Forty-first  Annual  Commencement. 

First  Term,  1909-1910 

Sept.  20,  Monday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Sept.  28,  Tuesday,    Academic   Year  Begins.      Matriculation  of 

students.     University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  29,  Wednesday.  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept  30,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 
Oct.  1,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of  the  University 

at  Ithaca,      President's   annual  address  to   the  students  at 

12:00M. 

Tuition  Fees.  Etc. 

All  f-ees,  including  tuition,  laboratory,  etc,  will  be  payable  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  term. 
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FOUNDATION. 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  established  a  State  Veterinary 
College  at  Cornell  University,"  Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  p.  207.  By 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  June  10,  1894,  the 
location  of  the  College  upon  the  University  Campus  was  authorized.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  while  the  University  does  not  undertake  any 
financial  responsibility  for  the  buildings,  equipment  or  maintenance  of  the 
college,  it  does  consent  to  furnish  instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are 
or  shall  be  in  its  curriculum  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provision  for  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  college  were  made,  and  finally  in  1897,  by 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Veterinary  College, 
established  by  chapter  lS3  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  entrusted  with  the  administration. 
(For  officers  of  administration,  see  p.  3.) 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary  College:  ''The  State  Veterinary  College^  esiahlisbed  hy  chapter  755 
of  the  laws  of  1894, shall  be  known  as  the  V^ew  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college  shall  he :  to  control  investigations 
as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all  diseases  of  animals,  including 
such  as  are  communicable  to  man  and  such  as  cause  epia^ootics  among  live 
stock;  to  investigate  the  economical  questions  which  will  contribute  to  the 
more  profitable  breeding,  rearing  and  uti li:^ati on  of  animals  ;  to  produce 
reliable  standard  preparations  of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  productions  to 
he  used  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conduct- 
ing of  sanitary  work  by  approved  modern  methods  ;  and  to  give  instruction 
in  the  normal  structure  and  function  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  pathology, 
prevention  and  treatmeni  of  animal  diseases,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  and  correlatively  to  the  human 
family.''^ 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded  to  raise 
the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to  the  level  of  the 
most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The  number  of  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  State  (5.926,663),  and  their  value  (^126,533,456)  with  a  yearly 
product  in  milk  alone,  of  over  5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  interest  at  stake  in  the  matter  of  live  stock.  For  the  United  States 
a  value  in  live  stock  of  approximately  $3,200,000,000,  and  a  yearly  sale, 
in  Chicago  alone,  of  $250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that 
learning  and  skill  can  do  for  the  fostering  of  the  great  industry.  For  the 
year  1904  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  census  of  the 
domestic  animals  with  their  value  as  follows:  Horses,  16,736,059;  value, 
$1,136,940,298;  mules,  2,757,916;  value  $217,532,832;  milch  cows, 
7,419,817  ;  value,  $508,841,489;  other  cattle,  43,629,498;  value,  $712,- 
178,134  ;  Sheep,  5l,530  144  ;  value,  $133,530,099  ;  swine,  74,099,367  ; 
value,  $289,224,627.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  normal,  permanent 
fertilizers  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  1  ve  stock  kept,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is 
steadily  exhausted  :  so  that  the  health  and  improvement  of  animals  and 
the  fostering  of  animal  industry,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  national 
wealth.  Another,  and  no  less  potent  argument,  for  the  higher  standard 
of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  human  race. 
With  a  long  list  of  communicable  diseases,  which  are  common  to  man  and 
beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal  of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis — also 
the  most  prevalent  affection  in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to 
the  last  degree  important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  con- 
tagion in  our  live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  most 
highly  trained  experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  the  seat  of  learning,  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of  veterinarians 
for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate  the  value  of  our 
live  stock,  and  with  the  cause  that  gives  rise  to  them  ;  to  recognize  and 
suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock  owner  of  his  profits,  and 
cause  widespread  ruin;  to  protect  our  flocks  and  herds  against  pestilence 
of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human  health  and  life  against  diseases  of 
animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim,  so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity, at  establishing  a  center  of  investigation,  looking  toward  such  im- 
provements in  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals  as  may 
enhance  their  market  value  and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  protitable; 
towards  discoveries  in  therapeutics,  and  the  immuni/.ation  of  anim.ils  and 
men  from  contagion;  anditowards  the  production  of  organic  compounds 
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to  be  employed  in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has 
been  recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points 
so  unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  to  neglect  this  field  at  the  present 
time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  Apart  from  discovery,  the  mere 
production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic  products  which  are  coming 
into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and  private  practitioner,  for  preven- 
tion, diagnosis  and  treatment  is  an  object  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The 
combination  in  one  institution  of  educational  facilities  with  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  the  production  of  the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in 
modern  medical  methods,  is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work 
in  all  departments,  and  the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent 
student. 
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LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS* 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on  the 
Campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  EaSt  Avenue,  and  facing  the 
University  buildings.  Electric  cars  on  East  Avenue  convey  students  and 
visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca  with  its  population  of  14,000,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  226  miles  distant  from  New  York 
City,  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroads.     The  University  grounds  are  half  a  mile  from  the 
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business  center  of  the  city  and  400  feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20 
miles  of  valley  and  lake.  They  comprise  270  acres,  of  which  125  are  used 
by  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  furnish  home  facilities  for  clinics 
and  zootechnics.  On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professors  houses, 
5  fraternity  houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in  number,  as 
follows  : 

The  Main  Building. — 142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high,  over- 
looks East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300  feet.  The 
walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff,  pressed  brick,  on  a  base  of  Gouveneur 
marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indiana  limestone  and  terra  cotta 
ornamentations.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  museum  and  rooms  of  the 
director,  the  professor  of  surgery  and  obstetrics,  and  the  business  office. 
The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory  of  Physio- 
logy and  Pharmacology,  reading  room,  Hbrary  and  rooms  of  professors. 
The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  olifices  and  laboratories  of  bacteriology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building,  and  forming  its  East  Wing  is  a  struc- 
ture of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the  anatomical 
laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine  and 
surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement,  the  walls  lined  by  enam- 
eled white  brick,  and  the  ceiling  covered  with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boiler  and  Engine 
Room  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Operating  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instruments,  water, 
heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipments,  and  the  facilities  for  denom- 
stration,  have  been  especially  attended  to. 

The  General  Patient's  Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with  box 
and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary  appliances. 
The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of  painted  sheet  steel. 
There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  to  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward,  54  feet  by  l5,  has  its  stalls  absolutely  separated 
from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer  door.  It  has  the 
usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified  brick  and  painted  steel 
ceilings. 

The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of  enam- 
eled brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with  every  conven 
ience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and  preparing  patholop. 
ical  specimens. 
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The  Kennel,  36  by  20  feet,  is  a  building  devoted  to  the  clinics  for  dos:s 
and  cats.  It  has  a  hot  water  plant  of  its  own  and  is  well  provided  with 
commodious  cages  and  the  ventilation  is  well  arranged.  The  floor  is  of 
cement  and  provided  with  drains  connecting  with  the  sewer,  insuring 
cleanliness  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

The  Shed,  24  by  20  feet,  next  the  kennel,  is  devoted  to  clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of  State 
buildings,  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment  has  been 
made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original  research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  i5-32. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Admission  on  Certificate.— For  admission  the  candidate  must  pos- 
sess at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of  New  York: 
(Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860)  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character.  As  evidence  that  the  requirements  have  been  fulfilled,  the  State 
Education  Department  issues  "Veterinary  Student  Certificates,"  and  one 
of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and  filed  with  the  Registrar  of 
the  University. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary  educational  requirement  for  admis- 
sion is  that  the  candidate  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  course 
requiring  at  least  (48)  60*  academic  counts  in  a  registered  academy  or  high 
school,  or  he  must  have  had  preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted 
by  the  Education  Department  as  fully  equivalent. 

Although  a  student  may  enter  on  any  (48)  60  counts,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  following  subjects  be  included:  algebra,  physics,  physiology, 
Latin,  French  or  German,  botany,  zoology. 

The  Education  Department  will  accept  as  full  equivalent  to  the  required 
academic  course  any  one  of  the  following  : 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full  year's 
course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or  university, 

*The  1905  Syllabus  of  the  Department  of  Education  places  an  increased  value  of 
'  25  per  cent,  upon  the  counts,  i.  e.,  a  count  which  before  had  a  value  of  4,  now  has 
:  a  value  of  5.    A  student  who  received  4^  counts  on  the  old  system  (Syllabus  of  1900), 
will  receive  a  credit  of  60  counts  on  the  new  system. 
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registered  by  the   Education   Department  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  examinations 
equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year  or  to  a  com- 
pleted academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  (48)  60  academic  counts  or  any  regents' 
diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in  Germany, 
Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course  of  five 
years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equivalents 
from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  government 
in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York  high  school 
or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  obtain  the 
"Veterinary  Student  Certificate,"  or  for  the  acceptance  as  equivalents  of 
work  done  in  ihe  academies  or  high  schools  of  this  or  of  other  states,  not 
under  the  Education  Department,  address:  Examination  Division,  Edu- 
cation Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Admission  on  Examination. —For  the  present,  students  with  a 
"  Veterinary  Student  Certificate  "  will  be  admitted  without  further  exam- 
ination. For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate,  admission  may  be 
granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  entrance  examinations  as 
follows : 

A  choice  of  the  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  (60)  regents 
counts,  must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  examinations:  (The  num- 
ber of  counts  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  parenthesis.) 

English  (15).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2^).  American  History  and 
Civics  (5).     Plane  Geometry  (5)      Algebra  (5).      Elementary  French  (5). 

Elementary  German  (5).  Advanced  French  (5).  Advanced  German  (5). 
Entrance  Greek  (11).  Latin,  Civsar  and  Grammar  (4).  Latin,  Virgil, 
Cicero  and  Composition  (9).     Physics  (5).     Chemistry  (5)     Botany  (7J). 

For  dellnite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each  sub- 
ject, consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1908-1909.  (The  Regis- 
ter will  be  sent  on  application;  see  inside  of  Ihe  cover  at  the  end  ol  this 
announcement.) 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing.—Applicants  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  as  members  of  tiie  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  present  the 
necessary  education  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class 
(see  p.  9),  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  work  gone 
over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion  of  such  work  in 
other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and  courses  of  study  are 
equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  any 
advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  in  September, 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send  or 
present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director,  V.  A. 
Moore,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  institution 
from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  entrance 
requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid  delay  these  credentials 
should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  the  status  of  applicants 
may  be  determined  and  information  furnished  concerning  the  class  to 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  graduation  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  may  be  ad- 
mitted provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem  equitable 
in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  previous  course  of  study 
and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  legal  require- 
ments of  academic  and  professional  education  for  the  practice  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York.     (See  pp.  9-10,  and  Appendix  B.) 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work.  The  ample  facilities 
for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to  graduates  of 
this  institution  and  of  other  colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp.  9-10.)  For  a  course  for 
Veterinarians  see  p.  35. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION. 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the  last  of 
September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d  page  of  the 
cover.) 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  absence 
during  the  session,  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Professor 
Moore. 
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Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for  exact 
day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University  Registrar, 
Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with  the  university  Registrar,  he  must 
register  i he  samt  day  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Dr.  Fish, 
Room  11,  2d  floor,   of  the  Veterinary  College.      '-No  student,   after 

HAVING  been  once  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY,  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  TO 
REGISTER  AFTER  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REGISTRATION  DAY,  EXCEPT  BY  SPE- 
CIAL PERMISSION  OF  THE  FACULTY." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order, to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.) 
the  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements  (pp.  9  and  10)  and 
successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the  schedule  of  studies  given 
below,  and  have  paid  all  fees,  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  thesis  in  the  last  year  (see  schedule),  is  optional ;  but  if  not  taken 
an  equivalent  amount  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  some  of  the  special 
courses  offered.  When  taken  the  thesis  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
opportunity  to  investigate  some  subject  in  which  he  has  become  partic- 
ularly interested,  and  to  give  him  training  in  presenting  the  results  of  the 
investigation  in  proper  literary  form. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second  term 
there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  final  examinations  in  the 
following  subjects  :  Anatomy  ;  Physiology  ;  Medicine  and  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases; Surgery  and  Obstetrics  ;  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE  OF   COURSES    LEADING  TO   THE    DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

FIRST  YEAR.  ■, 

First  Term.  Second  Term. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  |  Microscopy,  Histolojry  and 


Department  of  Chemistry. 

Course  i,  a,  b,  c,  (6  counts). 

3  lyCctures  weekly Total    48 

1  Recitation  weekly        16 

5  Hours  I^aboratory  work fee 


Embryology. 

Course  i.  (8  Counts.) 

2  I,ectures  weekly Total    3a 

2  Recitations  weekly 3a 

12  Hours  laboratory  work  19^ 


Anatomy.    Courses  10,  u,  12,  13.    (13  Counts) 

2  I.ccturcs  weekly Total    32  2  I^ectures  weekly Total    ■ 

15  Hours  laboratory  work 240  9  Hours  laboratory  work i^ 


Schedule  of  Studies 
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Physiology. 

Course  20.    (2  Counts.) 
2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 


Physiology. 

Courses  21,  22.    (5  counts.) 

3  I^ectures  weekly Total    48 

5  Hours  laboratory  work 80 


Animal  Husbandry.    (Department  of  Agriculture.)    Course  36.    (3  Counts) 

(Sept.— Dec.) 

3  Lectures  weekly Total    36 

I  Practicum  weekly  (Sept.— Dec.)    24 


SECOND  YEAR 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Anatomy.    Courses  14,  15.  (8  Counts.)  Anatomy.    Course  16.    (2  Counts.) 

I  lyecture  weekly Total    16 

20  Hours  in  laboratory  work 320 

Pharmacology.  Course  24.  (2  Counts.) 
2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 

Course  25.     (2  Counts.) 
5  Hours  laboratory  work Total    go 

General  Surgery.     Course  30. 
(iK  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    24 

(Sept.— Dec.) 

Surgical  Exercises. 

Course  31.    {%  Counts.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    36 


Physiology 

Course  20  a.    (i  Count.) 
I  Recitation  weekly Total    16 

Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. 

(4  Counts.) 
4  Lectures  weekly Total    64 


General  Pathology  and  Pathological 
Histology.  Course  40.  (4  Counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

6  Hours  laboratory  work 96 


Small  Animal  Clinic.    Course  29. 

(I  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    48 

Consulting  Clinic.    Course  53. 

(1  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total  48 

Bacteriology. 

Course  43.    (6  Counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total    32 

10  Hours  laboratory  work 160 


Medicine.    Course  50.    (6  Counts.) 


Total 
(3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 


Total 
3  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 


Sanitary  Science.    Course  51.    (4  Counts.) 


Total 
Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 


Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 
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Second  Term 

Materia  Medica. 

Course  27.    (2  Counts.) 
2  Recitations  weekly Total    32 

Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. 

(4  Counts.) 

Total 
4  I,ectures  or  recitation.s  weekly .      64 


First  Term 

Urine  Analysis. 

Course  23.     (2  Counts.) 

5  Hours  laboratory  work  . .  .Total    60 

(Sept.— Dec.) 

Therapeutics. 

Course  26.     (2  Counts.) 

Total 
2  Recitations  or  lectures  weekly  .     32 

Surgery — Head,  etc.    Course  32, 
(2  Counts.) 

2  T^ectures  weekly Total    32 

Surgical  Exercises.    Course  31. 
{%  Count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total     36 

(Sept.  25-Dec.  22.) 

Jurisprudence.    Course  35. 
{y3  Count.) 

2  I^ectures  weekly Total      8 

(During  month  of  January.) 

Small  Animal  Clinic.    Course  29.     (2  Counts.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    48        |        3  Hours  weekly Total    48 

Consulting  Clinic.    Course  53.    (2  Counts.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    48  3  Hours  weekly Total    48 

Surgical  Clinic.    Course  34.    (2  Counts.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total    48       |        3  Hours  weekly Total    48 

Ambulatory  Clinic.    Course  37.    (By  appointment.)    (2  Counts.) 

3  Hom-s  weekly Total    48       [       3  Hours  weekly Total    48 

Medical  Clinic.    Course  54.    (2  Counts.) 
3  Hours  weekly Total    4S  3  Hours  weekly Total    48 


Special  Pathology.    Cour.se  4 1 . 
(2  Counts.) 

1  Ivecture  weekly Total     if> 

2  Hours  laboratory  work 32 


Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases 
and  Meat  Inspection. 

Course  42.     (2  Counts.) 
2  Lectures  weekly Total    33 


Medicine.    Course  50.    (6  Counts.) 
Total       I 


Total 


3  I,ect\ires  or  recitations  weekly 


3  I^ectures  or  recitations  weekly    48 


Sanitary  Science.    Course  51.     (4  Counts  ) 


Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 


Total 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly    32 


Advanced  Work,  Research  or  Thesis.    (f>  Counts.) 
T%  Iloiirs  laboratory,  clinical  or  other  research  work  weekly  throughout 

the  year Total  240 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper,  the 
resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal  of  the 
college  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when  authoriz- 
ation was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell  University 
(p.  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the  university  of  especial 
va'ue  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  mentioned  the  museums  of  Verte- 
brate and  invertebrate  Zoology  including  Entomology,  of  Agriculture,  of 
Botany,  and  of  Geology.  The  University  Library,  with  its  250,000  bound 
volumes,  40,000  pamphlets  and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions, 
is  likewise  as  freely  open  to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  other  uni- 
versity students  (see  also  Flower  Library). 

The  departments  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and  methods, 
are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  pursued  in 
the  course. 

The  Courses  l\equired  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule  of  studies, 
pp. 12-14,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  various  departments 
are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  students  and  may  be 
elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the  requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  Morse  Hall.  A  descripcion  of 
this  building  and  its  equipment  together  with  a  list  of  the  courses  of  in- 
jstruction  in  chemistry  will  be  found  in  the  University  Register. 

Courses. 

I   These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must  be  taken 
n  the  order  here  indicated. 

.  Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Six  hours.     First  hall-year, 
(a)  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11;  Ch.  L.  %  i.      Professor  Dennis, 
Laboratory  practice  (two  periods  of  2|  hours  each),  and  one  reci- 
tation per  week.  Professor  Dennis  and  Assistant  Pr<^fessor  Browne, 
and  Messrs  Welsh  and . 
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32.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.— Two  hours.  Second  half-year. 
Lectures  and  written  reviews.    M.,  W.,  8  Cb.  L.  R.  5.  Dr.  Delbridge. 
This  optional  course  may  be  taken  by  first  year  students  in   Veterinary, 
Medicine  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Course  l  in  Chemistry. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

B.  F.  KINGSBURY,  Ph.D.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embry 

ology. 
William  Austin  Hilton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
Michael  Henry  Lane,  B.S.,  Assistant. 

C.  H.  Waters,  A.B.,  Assistant. 
Benoni  Austin  Place,  A.B.,A.M.,  Assistant.  ^ 
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As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  instructioni 
in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  in  vertebrate 
histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and  embryologictech- 
nic;  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these  subjects.  For  all  of  the 
courses  the  department  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  modern  apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  Stimson  Hall.  They  consist  of  a  large  general  laboratory,  a 
research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room  and  two  laboratories  for  the 
instruction  staff  where  also  special  demonstrations  of  dif!icult  subjects  are 
given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  contact 
with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures  to  give  broac 
and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work  in  which 
the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods  and  manipulation: 
necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  piacticed  by  each  student  It  is 
recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a  given  time  in  this  way 
but,  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  confirmed  the  belief,  that  the  intel 
tellectual  independence  and  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge  direct  fron 
nature  which  is  gained  by  this  personal  work,  is  of  far  higher  value  thai 
the  facts  and  theories  that  might  be  learned  in  the  same  time  from  book 
and  lectures  alone,  or  from  specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual 

Courses. 

6.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology.      Second    half  year 
Credit,  8  University  hours.       Ihe  exercises   each    week    are   as  follows 
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Laboratory  work  M.  and  W.,  2-5;  Th.  and  F.,  2-5.  Demonstrations, 
lectures,  W.  and  F.,  4;  recitations,  Th.  and  Sat.,  at  8.  Professor 
Kingsbury,  and  Assistant 

{Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of  mounting 
microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  the  subse- 
quent work  of  the  department. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of 
histologic  investigation  and  demonstration. 

Embryology. — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of  embry- 
ology in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  chick 
and  the  pig,  and  in  man. 

For  the  advanced  courses  consult  the  University  Register.  The  advanced 
courses  are  open  to  Veterinary  as  to  other  properly  qualified  students. 

ANATOMY. 

G.  S.  Hopkins,  Professor.  Earl  Sunderville,  Assistant. 

Ira  Buchanan,  Demonstrator.  C.  J.  Miller,  Demonstrator. 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  aud  laboratory 
work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects  of  the 
lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related  to  the  horse 
and  other  domestic  animals;  to  direct  attention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
correlation  of  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relation  of  those  parts  most  subject  to 
surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  however,  is  placed  upon  the  work 
done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can 
be  acquired  in  no  other  way,  and  every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect 
all  the  parts  of  the  horse,  or  ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals 
las  may  prove  most  expedient,  before  taking  his  final  examinations. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first  year  is 
Jevoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain  of  the  viscera; 
he  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  and  the  organs  of 
Ipecial  sense. 

I  In  the  study  of  the  osseous,  muscular,  digestive  and  respiratory  sys- 
'^ms,  the  skeletons  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford  valu- 
'ble  assistance.    In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of  specimens. 
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Courses. 

10.  Comparative   Osteology. — Three   hours.       First   term.      Two 
lectures,  recitations    or   written    reviews,  T.,  Th.,  9.      From   September: 
to  February  there  will  be  five  periods  of  laboratory  work,  M.,  T.,  Th., 
F.,  p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.     From  February  to  June  there  will  be  three  periods, 
M.,  A.  M.,  T.,  p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.      Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

11.  Arthrology. — Two  hours.  First  term.  This  course  immedi- 
ately follows  course  10.     Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

12.  Myology.— Three  hours.  First  term.  In  this  couse  the  dis- 
section of  muscles  is  begun.  Lectures,  laboratory  hours,  etc.,  the 
same  as  in  the  precedinsr  courses.      Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

13.  Myology,   Thoracic   and   Abdominal   Viscera.—Five    hour 
Second  Term.      Lectures   and   written   reviews,    T.,    Th.,   9.      One  o( 
more    weekly   recitations.      Laboratory   work,   M.,  A.    M.,  T.,   P.  M.,  S., 
A.  M.    Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

14.  The  Vascular  System. — Four  hours.  First  term.  Labora- 
tory work  l5  hours,  or  more,  per  week.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.,  S., 
A.  M.     Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

15.  The   Peripheral  Nervous  System   and   Genital   Organs.— 

Four  hours.      First  term.      Laboratory  work  the  same  as  in  course  14. 
Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

16.  The   Central    Nervous    System   and    Organs   of    Speciali 

Sense. —Two  hours.      Second  term.      Laboratory  work,  M.,  lO-l.,  F., 
11-1.,  S,  11-1. 

17.  Advanced  Anatomy.  Two  or  more  hours.  Laboratory  pern 
iods  in  the  first  term,  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  M.,  T.,  Th.,! 
F.,  p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.,  and  in  the  second  term  the  following:  M.,  T.,  Th.,1 
F.,  p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.  The  work  will  be  on  the  osseous,  vascular  andi 
nervous  systems  ;  the  viscera,  and  genito-urinary  organs  of  carnivoraj 
The  viscera,  genito-urinary  organs  and  the  lymphatic  systems  o< 
ruminants.  Certain  regions  of  the  horse,  of  special  surgical  import 
ance,  may  also  be  reviewed.      Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor.  Howard  Welch,  Assistant. 

F.  E.  McClelland,  Demonstrator.     F.  S.  Wood,  Demonstrator. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  important 
topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the  student,  in  compre- 
hending the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  body.  Without  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  normal  functions,  it  is  obviously  useless  to  attempt 
progress  in  the  proper  conception  of  diseased  conditions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recitation  and  lecture 
room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student  a  more  comprehensive  grasp 
and  understanding  of  the  perspective  and  symmetry  of  a  subject  than  can 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histological  prep- 
arations, dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

The  department  has  a  good  library  of  modern  elementary  and  advanced 
text  books  on  physiology,  and  students  are  urged  to  make  the  fullest  use 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  lecture  and  laboratory  courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new  apparatus.  The 
equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils,  sphygmographs,  cardio- 
graphs, circulation  schemes,  tambours,  centrifuges,  microscopes,  and 
other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory  work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to  pursue  their 
work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 

Courses. 

20.  Physiology  Recitations. — Two  hours  weekly.  First  term.  T.,  10 
and  11.     Professor  Fish  and  Dr.  Welch. 

20a.  Physiology  Recitations — One  hour  weekly.  Second  term.  S., 
10.    Dr.  Welch. 

fl.  Physiology  Lectures.     Three  hours  weekly.     Second  term.     T., 
Th.,  F.,  10.     Professor  Fish. 

^12.  Physiological  Laboratory. — A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
chemical  physiology.  Artificial  digestive  juices  are  tested  upon  the 
various  kinds  of  foodstuffs  by  the  students  and  careful  notes  kept 
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of  the  various  changes.  Milk,  bile  and  blood  are  also  studied,  in- 
cluding a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  latter.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  phenomena  associated 
with  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 
Students  are  to  obtain  and  preserve  graphic  records  of  these  phe- 
nomena, whenever  possible.  Certain  experiments  requiring  special 
apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by  the  instructors,  as  demon- 
strations, students  assisting  when  possible.  Five  hours  each  week, 
second  term.     T.,  ll-l,  W.,  9-1.     Professor  Fish  and  Assistants. 

23.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis.— Laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of  human  urine 
and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse.  In  addition 
to  the  chemical  examination  some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  micro- 
scopic study  of  urinary  deposits.  So  far  as  possible  each  student 
is  expected  to  prepare  and  preserve  a  series  of  "typical  slides." 
Five  hours  weekly,  first  term.  W.,  10-1,  S.,  ll-l,  September- 
December.     Professor  Fish  and  Assistants. 


PHARMACOLOGY. 

The  term  pharmacology  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  to 
include  not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but  their  preparation,  use  and 
physiologic  action.  Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  differences,  there  is, 
in  general,  a  resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the  lower  animals  and 
in  human  beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medicines  and  the 
study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiologic  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from  the  toxic  doses 
of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  opportunities  for  research  are 
abundant  in  this  field. 

Courses. 

24.  Pharmacology. — A  study  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  various 
drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection  of  the  crude  drugs 
and  their  official  preparations  are  available.  The  course  is  conducted 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  with  short  weekly  examinations.  First 
term.    Th..  F..  10.     Professor  FiSH. 
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25.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  Laboratory. — The  work  in  this 

course  consists  of  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inorganic  drugs 
the  study  of  certain  crude  organic  drugs  and  their  official  prepar- 
ations ;  in  making  pharmaceutical  preparations  such  as  syrups, 
emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  extracts, 
ointments,  pills  and  others. 
In  their  study  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise  notes  of 
the  physiologic  action  of  the  drugs  examined  and  to  make  tests  of 
their  incompatability.  In  addition  to  this  each  student  will  have 
practical  experience  in  writing  and  compounding  prescriptions. 
The  importance  of  a  discriminating  and  accurate  system  for  dis- 
pensing medicines  is  thoroughly  emphasized.  Five  hours  each  week. 
First  term.     M.,  lO-l,  T.,  lO-l.      Professor  Fish  and  Assistants. 

26.  Therapeutics, — This  course  will  deal   principally    with   the  ther- 
apeutics of   the  sm.all  animals.      S.,  M.,  10,   first  term.      Professor 

Fish. 

27.  Recitations  in  Materia  Medica. — Second  term       M.,  W.,  10  A.  M. 

Professor  Fish. 

28.  Research,  Thesis  or  Advanced  Work.— Research  or  advanced 

work  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  thesis.  The  course  will 
consist  principally  of  laboratory  exercises  on  the  physiologic  action 
of  drugs  on  animals  and  will  be  supplemented  by  collateral  reading 
and  reports  before  the  department  seminary.  Five  or  more  hours 
per  week.    Professor  Fish  and  Assistants. 

CLINIC  FOR  SMALL  ANIMALS. 

In  this  clinic  dogs  and  cats  form  the  majority  of  patients.  The  students 
have  close  supervision  of  their  cases  ;  they  compound  and  administer 
medicines  and  assist  in  the  surgical  operations. 

29.  Small  Animal  Clinic— Six  actual, hours  per  week,  every  afternoon, 

except  Sunday,  2-3  P.  M.     Professor  Fish  and  Assistants. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE -ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  division  of  General  Agricul- 
ture :  Animal  Industry,  Poultry  Industry,  and  Dairy  Husbandry ;  Horti- 
culture and  pomology  ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  General  and  Economic 
Entomology  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  170  acres  of  land,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  Ravine  and  Cascadilla  gorge  respectively 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land  are  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the  domain  is  managed  with 
a  view  not  only  to  profit,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  best  methods  of  gen- 
eral agriculture.  A  four  years'  rotation  is  practiced  on  the  principal  field; 
one  year  of  clover,  one  of  corn,  one  of  oats  or  barley,  one  of  wheat.  A 
dairy  of  twenty  cows,  a  flock  of  sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and 
other  livestock  are  kept  upon  the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are 
grades,  bred  and  reared  with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which 
can  be  practiced  with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their 
homes.  A  four-story  barn  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals,  machin- 
ery, tools,  hay,  grain,  and  manures.  The  stationary  thresher,  feed-cutter, 
chaffer,  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam  power.  The  barn  also 
furnishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  feeding  and 
rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  barn  is  also  furnished  with  a  well  equipped  piggery  and  tool  house. 
Not  far  from  the  main  barn  has  been  constructed  five  buildings  with  suit- 
able yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and  rearing  domestic  fowls. 

The  agricultural  class  room  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains  and  4( 
grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  appliances  for  | 
carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigations.     The  whole  plant 
is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  the  great- 
est efficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 

Courses. 

The  course  in  the  college  attended  by  veterinary  students  is  given  by  the  ej 

department  of  Agriculture  proper,  and  is  as  follows  : 

36.  Animal  Husbandry. — Special  course  for  students  in  the  Veterinary 
College.  The  principles  of  Breeding  and  Feeding  Animals,  with  the 
history  of  the  improved  breeds  and  practicums  in  compounding  (| 
rations  and  Stock  Judging.  M.,  9,  W.,  9,  Th.,  10-12,  F.,  9.  Pro- 
fessor Wing.  „ 
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SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  ZOOTECHNICS  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

W.  L.  Williams,  Professor.  J.  N.  Frost,  Instructor. 

The  instruction  consists  of  class-room  and  laboratory  work  designed 
to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery. 

class-room  work  and  clinics. 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  25).  General  Veterinary  Surgery,  This  course 
with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  (General  Path- 
ology) and  course  3l  of  Surgery  (Surgical  exercises)  constitutes  a  com- 
plementary group  intended  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics  and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  26),  a  total  of  130  lectures  and  recitations 
are  devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body. 

The  college  posesses  an  extensive  collection  of  surgical  instruments  and 
apparatus,  of  home  and  foreign  make,  illustrating  the  history  .of  veterinary 
surgery  as  indicated  by  the  means  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection  accumulated 
by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which  have  been  added  many 
important  contributions  by  veterinarians  and  numerous  and  constant  ad- 
ditions from  the  college  clinics. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 

laboratory  work  and  clinics. 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  surgical  and 
obstetric  exercises  and  of  surgical  and  obstetric  clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  20  periods  of  three  hours 
each  in  which  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important  opera- 
tions on  anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of  each 
exercise.  Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and  antisepsis, 
arrest  of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while  acquiring  skill 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and  general  characters  of 

I  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper  habits  in  surgical  procedure. 

I     Obstetrical  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 

!  For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial  uterus  is 
fixed.      Newly  born  calves  are  procured,   killed  and  so  placed  in  the  arti- 
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ficial  uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  positions  and  of  embryotomic 
operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structor in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  of  the  larger  animals  3  to  4  p.  m.  M., 
W.,  F.  One  year.  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give  neces- 
sary attention  on  Sunday. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  establish  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  an 
ambulatory  or  out-clinic  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  intending  to  en- 
gage in  private  practice. 

Proper  conveyances  and  equipment  have  been  provided  and  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  observing  such  diseased  farm  and  dairying  animals  as 
can  not  be  conveniently  entered  in  the  clinics  at  the  college. 

The  vicinity  of  Ithaca  being  largely  devoted  to  dairying,  valuable  clini- 
cal material  relating  to  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  dairy  cows  is  avail- 
able. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  give  unusual 
opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the  cases,  the 
variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each  case  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction.  The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a  number  of  horses 
afflicted  with  lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work 
animals,  while  the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  a  varied  and  in- 
structive clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals,  castration 
and  spaying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing,  dairying  and  work  ani- 
mals, with  the  acts  incident  to  country  practice. 

A  new  surgical  building  with  thoroughly  modern  equipment  in  every 
respect  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year. 
It  will  include  an  operating  room  fitted  with  operating  table,  stocks  and 
other  conveniences,  commodious  recovery  room  for  chloroformed  ani- 
mals and  other  accessory  rooms  for  instruments,  drugs  and  other  neces- 
saries, the  entire  structure  being  planned  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
highest  efficiency  in  aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery. 

Many  of  the  operations  are  performed  by  competent  students  under 
proper  supervision,  thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  operations  supported 
by  that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 

Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used  in  painful  opera- 
tions. Instruments  and  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  patterns  are  kept 
directly  at  hand  in  the  operating  room,  the  student  becoming  familiar 
with  their  good  and  bad  points  by  actual  use. 

Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied  as  needed,  and  advanced 
students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  various  investigations,  becoming 
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not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical  manipulations  but  inspired  to  study 
methodically  and  effectively  the  many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  and  thus  become  better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and 
properly  with  the  many  atypical  cases  constantly  occurring  in  general 
practice. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Course  36  (see  page  26),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations,  is 
given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  obstetric  cHnics  are  most 
available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology,  obstetrical 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

ZOOTECHNICS. 

The  subject  of  Zo5technics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
(see  course  36,  p.  26),  covering  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  animals, 
the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  dealing 
especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals,  in  relation 
to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general  resume  of  the  sub- 
ject of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary  science. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year,  deal- 
ing with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians,  to  the  public,  to  stock 
owners  and  professional  colleagues ;  methods  of  making  and  recording 
examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special  study  of  physical  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  work  at  the  clinics. 

Courses. 

30.  General  Surgery.— Two  lectures  per  week,  September  to  December, 

W.,  9,  F.,  2.    Professor  Williams. 
For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  passed  courses 

10,  11  and  12  in  Anatomy,   course  21  in  Physiology,  and  course  1 

in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
'31.  Surgical  Exercises. — Thiee  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  in 
>  minor  surgery.      (2d  year),  Sect,  l,  Sept.  to  Dec,  W.,  10-1.      Sect. 

1  II,  Sept.  to  Dec,  F.,  lO-l. 

31a.    Surgical  Exercises. — Three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  in 
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major  surgery.     (3d  year),  Sect,  l,  Sept.  to  Dec,  T.,  9-12.     Sect.  II, 
Th.,  9-12.     Professor  Williams  and  Dr.  Frost. 
Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 
32.    Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Chest. — Two  lectures  or  reci- 
tations per  week.    First  term.    M.,  4.,  T.,  4.     Professor  Williams. 
For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

[33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 
urinary System  and  Castration. — Four  lectures  or  recitatations 
weekly.  Second  term.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  4.  Professor  Williams]. 
The  requirements  for  admission  is  the  same  as  for  course  32. 
This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students  in  1909. 
1910.     See  course  36  with  which  it  alternates. 

34.  Surgical  Clinics.      Three  actual  hours  or  more  per  week  through- 

out the  year.      M.,  W.,  F.,  3-4  P.  M.      Professor  Williams,  Dr. 
Frost. 
For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of  Janu- 

ary.   W.,  F.,  4.    Professor  Williams. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. — Four  lectures    or   recitations  per 

week.     Second  term.     M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  4.     Professor  Williams. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

This  course  alternates  with  course  33.     It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1908-1909. 

37.  Ambulatory  or  out  Clinic  in  Obstetrics,  Surgery  and  Medi- 

cine.—Throughout  the  year  by  appointment.  Elective.  Open  to 
seniors,  having  no  conditions.  Professor  Williams,  Dr.  Frost, 
Professor  Udall. 

38.  Research  and  Thesis. — Seven  and  one  half  hours  weekly  through- 

out the  year.  Professor  Williams  and  Dr.  Frost. 

COMPARATIVE    PATHOLOGY,    BACTERIOLOGY     AND 
MEAT  INSPECTION. 

V.  A.  Moore,  Professor.  W.  J.  Taylor,  Instructor, 

S.  H.  Burnett,  Assistant  Professor.        W.  H  Boynton,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology  Ziegler's 
text  book  is  followed  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of  more  recent 
investigatious  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and  special  mono- 
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graphs.  The  laboratory  work  is  restricted  to  the  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  morbid  tissues.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  more  extended 
work  both  in  technique  and  the  study  of  pathological  histology.  For 
this  highly  important  work  the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  the  best  modern 
apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision,  be  instructed 
in  all  of  the  technique  necessary  for  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
bacteriology.  The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be 
studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing  such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious  swine  and 
poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  subjects 
excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investigating  out- 
breaks of  infectious  diseases  among  animals  in  the  state,  an  abundance  of 
working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  student  to  come  into  touch 
with  practical  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill  the 
students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technique  necessary  for  them  to 
successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the  knowledge  ac 
quired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To  this  end  the 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

A  few  lectures  on  meat  inspection  are  given  in  courses  41  and  42  required 
of  all  seniors.  In  course  46  meat  inspection  receives  special  attention 
during  a  part  of  the  second  term. 

Courses. 

40.  General  Pathology. — First  term.     This  course  is  open  to  students 

who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's  work  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two  recitations  and  six  hours  labora- 
tory work  each  week.  Recitations  T.  and  Th.,  9.,  Sec.  1,  M.,  lO-l, 
T.,  10-1.  Sec.  II,  W.,  2-6,  Th.,  11-1.  Professor  Moore,  Assistant 
Professor  Burnett. 

41.  Special  Pathology. — First  term.    Open  to  students  who  have  taken 

course  40,  One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week. 
Lecture  W.,  9.  Laboratory  work  F.,  Sec.  1,  9-11,  Sec.  II,  ll-l. 
Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Burnett. 

42.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases. — Second  term.      Open  to  stu- 

dents who  have  taken  courses  40  and  41  and  have  taken  or  are 
taking  course  43.  Two  hours.  Recitations  T.  and  Th.,  9.  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 
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43.  Bacteriology. — Second  term.     This  course  is  open  to  students  who 

have  had  or  are  talcing  course  l   in   Microscopy.     Two  lectures 
and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.     Lectures  M.  and  W.,  9. 
Lab.  work  T.,  W.,  F.  and  S.     Professor  Moore,  Instructor  Taylor 
and  Dr.  Boynton. 
(The  lecture  course  may  be  taken  as  a  two  hour  subject.) 

44.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  and  for  those 
wishing  later  to  undertake  original  investigation  in  Bacteriology. 
This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  43,  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Elementary  chemistry  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indespensable  for 
successful  work  in  this  course- 
Professor  Moore  and  Instructor  Taylor. 

45.  Advanced  Pathology. — Laboratory  work    throughout   the  year. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  40  and  have 
taken  or  are  taking  course  43,  or  the  equivalent  in  some  other  uni- 
versity.    Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Burnett. 

46.  Laboratory  Methods  of  Diagnosis  and  Meat  Inspection. — Open 

to  students  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  43.  One  lecture  and 
six  hours  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  each  term.  This  course 
may  be  taken  in  place  of  a  thesis.  Professor  Moore,  Drs.  Burnett 
and  Taylor. 

47.  Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  — This  course  consists 

of  laboratory  work.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses 
40,  43,  and  44  or  45.  Professor  Moore  and  Drs.  Burnett  and 
Taylor. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE ;  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES,  VETER- 
INARY SANITARY  SCIENCE  ;   PARASITES 
AND  PARASITISM 

D.  H.  Udall,  Acting  Professor. 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  extends  over 
the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of  the  second  year 
being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of  the  lirst.  It  includes 
the  constitutional  dietetic  and  toxic  afVections  and  the  noninfectious  mal- 
adies of  the  dillerent  systems  of  organs — digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory, 
urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of  the  various  genera  of  domestic  animals. 
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The  wide  scope  of  the  course  covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations 
of  a  given  morbid  condition  in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  compli- 
cations in  each,  caused  by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  micro- 
bian  infection,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic 
measures  to  all  in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of  view 
which  should  render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veterinary  pathol- 
ogist, physician  and  sanatarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  and  veterinary  sanitary  science  and 
police  is  given  every  second  year, alternating  with  the  course  on  parasites 
and  parasitism.  It  deals  with  the  general  subject  of  zymosis  and  con- 
tagion ;  the  microbiology  of  disease  in  which  microorganisms  constitute 
the  essential  factor ;  the  accessory  and  restrictive  environment,  such  as 
condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season,  weather,  animal  in- 
dustries, trade,  migration,  war,  consumption  of  animal  food,  etc.;  ihe 
diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues  ;  the  various  methods  of  suppression 
by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality,  town,  county,  state  or  nation  ; 
and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences  from  a  country.  The  transmissibility  of 
each  contagious  disease  to  different  genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to 
man,  and  from  man  to  animals,  together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each 
genus  to  immunization  and  the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive 
due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative  factors 
in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  susceptibility  are  fully 
dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  course  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  is  given  every  second  year 
alternating  with  contagious  diseases.  It  covers  all  those  cases  of  plagues 
and  widespread  destruction  of  animals  that  depend  on  parasites  other 
than  the  microorganisms.  It  deals  with  each  parasite  separately,  its  place 
in  nature  ;  its  life  history  in  connection  with  the  animal  body  and  apart 
from  it ;  the  lesions,  symptoms  and  mortality  caused  by  it  ;  the  conditions 
that  would  enhance  the  mortality  from  habitually  harmless  parasites  ;  the 
genera  susceptible  ;  the  diagnosis,  destruction  and  prevention.  An  already 
very  extensive  and  constantly  growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is 
available  for  demonstration. 

'  The  very  full  treatment  in  these  courses  of  contagious  and  parasitic  dis- 
eases, is  aimed  at  developing  a  new  class  of  veterinarians,  who  will  be 
'(ible  to  meet  scientifically  the  growing  demand  for  veterinary  sanitary 
,vork  along  private  lines,  and  as  a  public  health  measure,  instead  of  leav- 
ing this  to  officials  who  lack  the  necessary  training. 
'  The  Medical  Clinic,  course  54,  covers  the  whole  of  the  above  subjects, 
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so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose.  Our  proximity 
to  the  city  on  one  side  and  a  well  stocked  agricultural  country  on  the 
other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of  patients  than  can  be  had  in  a 
large  city  apart  from  country  flocks  and  herds.  Students  take  charge  of 
individual  cases  in  the  hospital  and  keep  a  record  of  cases  and  treatment. 
Out  patients  are  also  availed  of  for  this  purpose. 

Courses. 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Three  lectures 

or  recitations  per  week  throughout  two  years.     M.,  W.,  F.,  8.  Pro- 
fessor Udall. 

51.  Contagious  Diseases  :  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science. — Two  lec- 

tures or  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year.     T.,   Th.,  8. 
Professor  Udall. 

This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students  in 
1908-1909.     See  course  52. 
[52.  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — Two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week 
throughout  the  year.    T.,  Th.,8.    Professor  Udall]. 

Course  52  alternates  with  5l.  It  will  be  given  to  second  and 
third  year  students  in  1909-1910. 

53.  Consulting  Clinic. — Six  actual  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  2-3  P.  M.     Professor  Udall 

For  second  year  students,  attendance  is  required  during  the 
second  term  ;  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required  through- 
out the  year. 

54.  Medical  Clinic. — Three  actual  hours  per  week.     T.,  Th.,  S.,  3-4  p.  M.  i 

Professor  Udall. 

55.  Research  and  Thesis. — Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly  through-  ' 

out  the  year.     Professor  Udall. 

Special  Lectures. 

There  will  be  given  during  the  year  a  course  of  several  lectures  on  special 
topics  in  medicine  by  eminent  practitioners  and  teachers  of  veterinary 
medicine.     These  will  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  this  Department. 

RESEARCH,  THESIS  AND  ADVANCED  WORK. 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  otTered  to  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell  University 
are  very  great.     The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a  great  variety  as  well 
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as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and  the  facilities  for  prosecuting 
the  work  are  ample.  Each  student,  as  a  part  of  the  senior  year's  work,  has 
the  option  of  writing  a  thesis  or  devoting  an  equivalent  amount  of  time 
to  some  of  the  advanced  courses  offered  in  the  various  departments.  To 
such  students  and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations.  For 
special  courses  offering  thesis,  advanced  and  research  work,  see  under  the 
various  departments,  pp.  15-31. 

THE  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  Flower  Library.— By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  to 
Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable  Roswell  P.  Flower  in 
1897,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  working  veterinary 
library.  In  order  to  insure  the  permanent  usefulness  of  this  library,  Mrs. 
Flower,  in  1901,  gave  $10,000  for  an  endowment  fund,  the  annual  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  books  and 
periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund  have  been  considerably  increased  by 
donations  from  various  persons  and  by  books  obtained  from  the  income 
of  the  college ;  the  Veterinary  library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the 
University  library,  and  by  loans  of  books  and  periodicals  therefrom. 

The  periodical  room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals  in  English, 
French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  Encyclopedia  Medical 
Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical  Library  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation  at  hours  con- 
venient to  the  students  and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound  peri- 
odicals belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  University  Library. 
Books  bearing  especially  upon  the  work  of  any  laboratory  course,  are 
kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory  where  they  are  constantly 
accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the  library  for  home  use  by  vet- 
erinary students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  University 
-ibrary  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied  sciences,  exceed 
,en  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals  and  transactions 
ire  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to  medicine  and  biology. 
|0  all  the  University  library  facilities  the  veterinary  students  have  free 
jccess  in  the  library  reading  room,  which  is  open  daily  from  8  A.  M.  to 
■1  P.  M. 
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SEMINARIES. 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  special  conferences  for 
their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purpose  of  these  seminaries  are  :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods  for 
advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  work  as  is  expected  of  those 
preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation ;  (b)  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  result  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  the  various  departments;  (c)  Reports  of  students  of  the  progress  of 
their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  the  progress  to  the  faculty  and 
their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public  speaking  and  in  prepar- 
ation for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veterinary  or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE. 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mutual  aid 
in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility  in  conducting 
the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers  and  discussion  in 
a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 

NON  RESIDENT  LECTURERS. 

Practitioners  and  others  working  in  the  interests  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
will  give  lectures  at  stated  intervals  to  the  veterinary  students.  This  fea- 
ture will  undoubtedly  broaden  the  scope  of  instruction  and  bring  the  stu- 
dent in  closer  touch  with  matters  pertaining  to  practice,  meat  insection 
and  sanitation. 

FREE  TUITION  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE. 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College:  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a  student  pur- 
suing the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or  more  immediately 
preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary  college,  shall  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is  $100  per 
annum,  ;555S  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  $45  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term. 

Labor atory  fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  re^iuired  to 
pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  lirst  year  the  laboratory  tees 
will  amount  to  $45  ;  lor  the  second  year   $42;  for  the  third  year  $15 ; 
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averaging  a  little  over  $35  per  year.  Most  departments  require  an  ad- 
ditional precautionary  deposit  in  order  to  insure  against  breakage  and 
undue  use  of  material.  The  above  sums  therefore  represent  the  minimum 
charges. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $S  is  charged  all  students  on  entering  the  Uni- 
versity 

A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  cover  the  expenses  of  graduation,  degree,  etc. 
This  fee  must  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement.  The 
amount  will  be  refunded  should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  $10  per  week.  Books, 
instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  $10  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

University  Uiidergraduate  Scholarships. — At  a  special  examination 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen  scholarships, 
of  the  annual  value  of  $200  each,  are  thrown  open  to  competition  for  all 
members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  University,  who  are  registered  in 
courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent  official  action,  the  compe- 
tition is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year  students  in  the  Veterinary 
College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  provisions  regulating  the  bestowal 
or  tenure  of  these  University  Undergraduate  scholarships,  see  the  Univer- 
sity Register. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates. — One  University  Fellowship 
of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  is  open  for  competition  for  graduates  of  the 
IVeterinary  College. 

THE  HORACE  K.  WHITE  PRIZES. 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  esq.,  of  Syracuse,  are 
warded  annually  to  the  meritorious  students  in  the  graduating  class 
•f  the  college.  One  prize  of  $l5  to  the  first  in  merit,  to  the  second  in 
lerit,  a  prize  of  $10. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sum  per  hour 
the  various  departments,  there  are  positions  open  to  capable  veterinary 
•udents  in  their  graduate  year  as  follows  : 

Anatomy , $125  to  $500  per  year 

Physiology 125  to    500  per  year 

Surgery 500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology 500  yer  year 
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STUDY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS. 

The  very  rapid  advance  made  during  recent  years,  in  veterinary  science, 
and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it,  as  well  as  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  studying  a  given  subject  under  more  than  one  teacher,  make 
it  highly  desirable  that  busy  practitioners  should  be  enabled  as  far  as 
possible  to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by  means  of  study  at  such 
times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply  this  want  as 
far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at  hand  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practice  at  their  places  of  residence 
will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college  at  any  time  and  for  such  period 
as  they  may  elect,  without  entrance  examinations. 

Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies  which  are 
being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be  granted  all  opportunities 
and  facilities  offered  to  regular  students  so  long  as  such  opportunities  do 
not  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  practicing  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay  fees  to  covei 
the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Every  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study  along  desired 
lines.  A  study  of  pages  1 5  to  33  "  Departments,  Methods  and  Facilities' 
will  not  only  give  information  suggested  by  the  heading,  but  will  enabU 
any  practitioner  desiring  to  attend  to  determine  in  advance  precisel) 
what  work  will  be  in  progress  at  a  given  date  and  he  will  know  when  t( 
attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  given  subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and  entirely  for  thi, 
benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased  knowledge  in  veterinary  scienci, 
and  does  not  contemplate  the  granting  of  a  degree,  certificate  or  othe 
evidence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  reference  to  such  work  should  be  addressed  to  tht 
Director,  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in  a  given  department  ma; 
be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
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Six  Year  Course  in  Agriculture  (B.S.  A.),  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  (D.V.M.) 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term  Second  Term 

No.  Course  Hours  Hours 

English 1   3  3 

Drawing D  1  2  2 

Botany 1-2 3  3 

Geology 2     3   3 

Invertebrate  Zoology 1   ,     2  - 

Entomology 3   - 3 

Vertebrate  Zoology  2 2 - 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  required  drill  credit,  two  hours  each  term, 
and  gymnasium  credit,  one  hour  each  day,  must  be  taken. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English 2 3   3 

Physics 2a 2 2 

Chemistry 1-81   6  6 

Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals..       21   - 3 

Soils  (Electives) l   3   - 

Animal  Husbandry 36  3   - 

Physiology  Recitations  20-20a 2  l 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Political  Economy 51   3   4 

Agronomy 11-12 4  4 

Veterinary  Anatomy 10-11-12  8  5 

RIectives  in  Agriculture -  3   6 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Blectives  in  Agriculture - 9  9 

V\icroscopy,  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology    i   -     8 

'harmacology 25  2  - 

Aateria  Medica  and  Pharmacy 26 2  - 

leneral  Surgery 30  1^  - 

1  The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  given  in  the  Veterinary  College  Announce- 
lent,  on  pages  12-14. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America. 

1st.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  demand  lor  a 
limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2d.  In  the  bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally,  as  livestock 
agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of  quarantine 
stations  ;  investigators  in  bacteriology,  and  pathology  and  as  meat  inspec- 
tors. By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  inspectors  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  a  veterinary  college,  and  the  supply  of  men  competent  to  take  the 
Civil  Service  Examination  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand. 

3rd.  In  the  different  States  there  are  appointments  as  State  Veterina- 
rians, and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians,  to  attend  the 
preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must  have  its 
veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat,  as  well  as  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

Sth.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in  all  the  states 
to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions,  so  that  work  in  this  field 
may  be  conducted  intelligently  and  successfully  on  scientific  lines.  Such 
work  on  our  herds  can  only  be  carried  on  by  those  specially  trained  in 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology  of  the  lower  animals, 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricultural 
and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  must  ere  long  be 
in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  veterinary 
practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human  being,  ano 
with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of  medicine  for  man. 
the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  veterinar> 
practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily  increase  with  the  recover) 
of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  farm  animals. 

New  York  State  has  about  2,000  veterinary  practitioners,  and  with  ar 
average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand  66  new  practitioners  yearlj 
to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under  the  new  requirements  the  licenses  to  prac 
tice,  granted  after  examination,  were  but  7  in  1896-7  and  S  in  1S97-S 
This  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  117  in  two  years,  which  must  b 
made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State  Colleges,  or  by  candidates  fron 
outside  the  State  who  can  show  an  equally  high  matriculation  and  profes 
sional  education.  As  the  Veterinary  Colleges  in  other  states  do  not  com 
up  to  the  legal  standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  com 
from  colleges  within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be  tha 
our  stock  owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary  service  and  tha 
the  accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a  constantly  increasing  an 
more  remunerative  practice. 
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ieffal  requirements  for  license  to  practice  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  Article  X,  Ch.  860,  Laws  of  New 
York,  189^. 

§  171.  Qualifications  for  Practice. — No  person  shall  practice  veterin- 
ary medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  unless  pre- 
viously registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by  the  Education 
Department  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article,  nor  shall  any  person 
practice  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  felony  by 
any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practice  is  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Education  Department  on  recommendation  of  a  State  Board. 

§  176.  Admission  to  Examination. — The  Education  Department  shall 
admit  to  examination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  and 
submits  satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  (first) 
is  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter ;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in  all  cases  after  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  preliminary  to  receiving  a  degree 
in  veterinary  medicine  ;  (fourth)  has  studied  veterinary  medicine  not  less 
than  three  full  years,  including  three  satisfactory  courses,  in  three  differ- 
ent academic  years,  in  a  veterinary  medical  school  registered  as  maintaining 
at  the  time  a  satisfactory  standard ;  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veter- 
inarian from  some  registered  veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in 
veterinary  medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candi- 
date has  filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or 
before  or  during  his  first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State, 
he  has  either  graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted an  academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school  ;  or  has 
a  preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Education  Depart 
ment  as  fully  equivalent."  [See  pp.  9-10  for  preliminary  educational 
requirements.] 

§  178.  Examinations  and  Reports. — Examination  for  license  shall  be 
given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State,  and  at  least  four 
times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Department's  rules,  and 
shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English.  Each  examination  shall 
be  conducted  by  an  Education  Department's  examiner,  who  shall  not  be 
one  of  the  medical  veterinary  examiners.  At  the  close  of  each  examin- 
ation, the  Education  Department  examiner  in  charge  shall  deliver  the 
questions  and  answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  com- 
imittee,  and  such  board  without  unnecessary  delay,  shall  examine  and 
mark  the  answers  and  transmit  to  the  Education  Department  an  official 
report,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each 
candidate  in  each  branch,  his  general  average,  and  whether  the  board 
recommends  that  a  license  be  granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
questions  and  answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  uni- 
|/ersity.  If  a  candidate  fails  on  the  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not 
jess  than  six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without 
ee.     If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Edu- 

ation  Department,  they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 
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§  179.  Licenses. — On  receiving  from  the  State   board  an  official  report  i 
that  the  applicant  has  successfully  passed  an  examination  and  is  recom- 
mended for  license,  the  Education  Department  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in,i 
their  judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practice  veterinary; 
medicine.      Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  university  under  seal  andc 
shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical  examiner  of  the  board 
and  by  the  officer  of  the  university,  who  approved  the  credentials  which 
admitted  the  candidate  for  examination,  and  shall  state  that  the  licensee 
has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness,  as  to  age,  character  and  prelim- 
inary and  veterinary  medical  education  and  all  other  matters  required  by 
law,  and  that  after  full  examination  he  has  been  found  properly  qualified 
to  practice Before  any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  num- 
bered and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  in  the  Education  Department  office 
and  its  number  shall  be  noted  in  the  license.     This  record  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  shall  have  the  same 
weight  as  evidence  that  is  given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

§  180.  T{egtstr)'. —Every  license,  to  practice  veterinary  medicine,  shall, 
before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in  a  book  tc 
be  known  as  the  "  veterinary  medical  register,"  which  shall  be  provided 
by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such  practice  is  to 
be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  source, 
number  and  date  of  his  license  to  practice.  Before  registering,  each 
licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in  the  county  clerk's 
office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  that  he  is  the  person  namec 
in  such  license,  and  had,  before  receiving  the  same,  complied  with  al 
requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms  and  amount  of  study  and  examinatior 
as  required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  university  as  preliminary  to  th« 
conferment  thereof,  and  no  money  was  paid  for  such  license  except  th( 
regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants,  therefor;  that  no  fraud,  misrepre 
sentation  or  mistake  in  any  material  regard  was  employed  by  any  one  o 
incurred  in  order  that  such  license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license 
or  if  lost,  a  copy  thereof,  legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to  evi 
dence,  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall 
before  registering,  be  exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only  in  case  i 
was  issued  or  indorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  indorsi 
or  stamp  on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words  :  "  Registere( 

as  authority  to  practice  veterinary  medicine,  in  the  clerk's  office  of 

county."  The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  to  every  veterinarian  so  regis 
tered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register,  with  a  certificate  unde 
seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  affidavit.  The  licensee  shall  pay  to  th 
county  clerk  as  a  total  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  registration,  affidavit  ani 
certificate." 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS 

Registered  in  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
For  the  Season  of  1907-1908 


Students  Working  for  a  Veterinary  Degree 

FIRST  YEAR 

Aiken,  Howard  K Trumansburg 

Carney,  J.  Edward llion 

Chodos,  Benj.  P New  York  City 

Corbin,  Cecil  I Pawling 

Denman,  Irving  O    Brookton 

Doll,  Curtis  E Smithboro 

Dooling,  Maurice  J Syracuse 

Dowd,  Frederick  F Cortland 

Dunham,  Le  Verne  Burdett 

Evans,  M.  E.  J Manlius 

Fairchlld,  Charles  R West  Winfield 

Fernandez,  Gonzalo  C San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

Frederick,  Harry Suff ern 

j  Ham,  Lynn  M Ithaca 

Howes,  Murray Corning 

Jennings,  Earl  A Cazenovia 

Kimball,  Florence South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Lown,  Morton Rhinebeck 

McCarthy,  John  D , Ithaca 

Mathews,  Lewis  S Seneca  Falls 

Moore,  Audrey  D , Indian  Falls 

;Morns,  Charles  E Manlius 

Munsell,  Warren  A Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida 

Dverton,  Floyd  C,  Jr Adams 

;^arker,  Leon  L Canisteo 

'^oig,  Chester  A Poughkeepsie 

'(ubio,  Antonio  J Havana,  Cuba 

chlesinger,  Alexander,  Jr New  York  City 

eel,  Elmer  G  Rochester 
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Stark,  A.  M Brooklyn 

Thompson,  E.  G Trumansburg 

Trainor,  Owen  F Worcester,  Mass. 

Wheeler,  George  W Ithaca 

SECOND  YEAR 

Bell,  John  B Ceres 

Bell,  Ralph Ceres 

Bennett,  Walter  D Ovid  I 

Benson,  Luther  J Dover  Plains 

Breen,  Maurice  F Ithaca  i 

Buchanan,  Ira Ludlowville ; 

Finnegan,  Christopher  R Buffalo 

Fitch,  Earl  W , Springville  t 

Gormley,  George  H Belfast  t 

Hastings,  Michael Ithaca  i 

Hewitt,  James  Henry Gouverneuri 

Hoyt,  Clarence  J Cohocton  ■ 

Koenig,  Fred  F Ithaca  a 

Leonard,  John  L Spencer 

Little,  George  W Ithaca  a 

McCartney,  John Montgomery) 

McClelland,  Frank  E Walton 

Miller,  Charles  J Grotoi^ 

Molino  Ernesto Puno,  Pen 

Risley,  H.  B Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Schalberg,  Alfred  M Ithaci 

Stephenson  Roy  L Ogdensburgh 

Townsend,  John  V Townsendvillej 

Welch,  Howard Columbia,  Mo. 

Wood,  Frank  Sidney Shelburne  Falls,  Mass., 

Woodside.  James  H Binghamtoni 

THIRD  YEAR 

Boynton,  William  H Oakland.  Gal. 

Breen,  Thomas  A Ithaci 

Case,  Leonard  N Norwich,  Conn. 

Case,  Lloyd  E Norwich,  Conn. 

Davie,  Leon  C Belmont 

Dooley,  John  J Penn  Van 

Edmonds,  Alfred  B Glen  Cove 
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Hall,  Arthur  G Verona 

Hyde,  Roger  Davies Ithaca 

Jackson,  Edwin  R Syracuse 

Kimball,  Victor  G Pennellsville 

Marshall,  Charles  W Pratts 

Oderkirk,  Charles  C Batavia 

Pearce,  Charles  D Pawling 

Polk ,  Leroy  V . . .   Poughkeepsie 

Shattuck,  Byron  S   Ithaca 

Smith,  Clyde  E Lodi 

Sunderville,  Earl Newark 

Van  Orman,  Ray Ithaca 

Van  Ostrand,  Arthur  O West  Danby 

Wheeler,  Lloyd  A Cuba 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Brunas,  Daniel  N Hatton,  North  Dakota 

Hewett,  Earle  B Augusta,  Wis. 

Students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  Taking  More  or  Less 
Veterinary  Instruction 

Beebe,  S.  L Alpine 

Blodgett,  F.  M ....    Fredonia 

Bradley,  C.  H Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Cabrera,  P.  R   Managua,  Nicaragua 

Coors,  G Golden,  Col. 

Devitt,  C.  L Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Dey,  D.  M Syracuse 

Fisk,  W.  W  Oswego  Center 

Flocken,  F.,  Jr Chicago,  111. 

Frost,  V.J Lakemont 

Gilbert,  B.  D Rodman 

Gregory,  Charles  V Ithaca 

Hartley,  G.  I Montclair,  N.  J. 

Hayden,  F.  S Wyoming 

'^itchcock,  R.  W New  York  City 

'Johnson,  L.  E Richfield  Springs 

Joslyn,  R.  C Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

{Cephart,  Cornelia  F Ithaca 

Cutschbach,  H.N Sherburne 
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Lewis,  K.  B Annandale 

Marcussen,  W.  H Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Messing,  F.  W North  Tonawanda 

Myer,  Geo.  W .- Ovid 

Neal,  C.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Noyes,  F.J Dansville 

Peet,  N.  R  Rochester 

Phillips,  J.  H Theresa 

Rand,  E.  W Winnetka 

Scoville,  G.  P Varysburg 

Seely,  H.I Spencer 

Shepard,  R.  J . .  Batavia 

Snyder,  C.  E Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Stark,  W.  H Louisiana,  Mo. 

Verbeck,  G.  F Manlius 

Waldenberger,  E.  R New  York  City 

Wood,  B.  B Portland,  Ore. 

Allen,  Clarence  Brookton 

Allen,  George  M.,  Jr Middlefield 

Alvord,  James  W Kirkville 

Andrews,  Wyndham  A New  Hope 

Atwater,  Eugene  B Ithaca 

Ay  res,  Henry  A   Hayts  Corners 

Barlow,  Charles Oswego  i 

Barlow,  Ralph  J Oswego  i 

Barnes,  Vincent  E Sanquoit  i 

Berry,  Willis  R Skaneateles  ■ 

Brett,  Clarence  E Dedham  i 

Castle,  William  R Massena  i 

Chisholm,  James  W New  Kingston  i 

Clark,  Jay  M Mooers  Forks . 

Clark,  Thomas  E Chateaugay  ' 

Clark,  Walter  H New  Berlin 

Coppernoll.  Leslie  L Red  Creek 

Corbin,  Frank  L Richville 

Crissey,  Fred  D Ithaca 

Cummings,  W.  Ward Tully 

Davidson,  Quinton Peekskill 

Uawley,  Bert  L  Sardinia 

Uean,  Clinton  W I'ulaski 
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Dennis,  John  E Walton 

Doyle,  John  M Chase  Mills 

Ellithorpe,  Henry  F Nicholville 

EUithorpe,  Howard  P Nicholville 

Engle,  George  W Livingstonville 

Finch,  Merton  S Tacoma 

Fitch,  Harold  H Bridgewater 

Fletcher,  Arthur  G Witertown,  Mass. 

Fowler,  Earl  P ...  Baldwinsville 

Frye,  Samuel Riders  Mills 

Fuller.  Marvin  J North  Harpersville 

Gott,  Thomas  E Warsaw 

Greaves,  Leon  H  Whitney  Point 

Griffith,  Homer  R   Pbinfield  Center 

Hapgood,  William  W Malone 

Harris,  Claude  E Whitesboro 

Harter,  Earl  T Otisco 

Hauptf iihrer,  George  J Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry,  Roy  E Madrid 

Hoffman,  George  J Freemont  Center 

House,  Glenn  B Machias 

Hover,  Lee  D Candor 

Hurd,  Louis  M , Auburn 

Jordan,  Albert Irona 

Ketcham,  Glenn  L Malone 

Leland.  Frank  B Seneca  Falls 

McClain,  John  H Campobello,  S.  C. 

Marshall,  Thomas  A Madrid  Springs 

Metzgar,  Arthur Groton 

Miller,  Edward . , Constableville 

Overacker.  Leon DePeyster 

Parks,  Robert  A  Munnsville 

Perry,  Bui  rell  F ,  Worcester 

Quincy,  Earl  W Wellsbridge 

Ranney,  Frank  A Locke 

\  Richardson,  James  B Waterloo 

'  Richard,  William  L Schoharie 

Riverburg,  Berlin  E Durham 

iRoth,  Joseph  G  Ithaca 

Salton,  Alexander Delancey 
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Smith,  Clarence  O Springville 

Smith,  Robert  A Lake  Delaware 

Smith,  Sydney  G Pompey 

Sorrentino,  Louis  C Delhi 

Soule,  Horatio  B Marathon 

Sprague,  Milton  L Bridgewater 

Stafford,  Frank  C  New  Lisbon 

Stafford,  Herbert  A . , Peru 

Steer,  Alfred  G Landsdowne,  Pa. 

Stone,  Dexter  C Weedsport 

Streeter,  James  T Halcott  Center 

Thomas,  Charles  E Darlington,  Md. 

Thompson,  Gordon  A Chateaugay 

Tobey,  Garrett  W Ithaca 

Trescott,  Walter  A ; Livonia 

Tripp,  George  L Bridgewater 

Trylone,  Frederick  G Delhi 

Van  Horn,  Stanley  E _ Seneca  Falls 

Vinal,  Harry  L Marcellus 

Vincent,  Harry  L Plainville  i 

Walker,  Edwin  H Kokomo 

Walker,  Spencer  C Auburn.; 

Watson,  Claud East  Freetown 

Wells,  Emmett  R TuUy 

Welsh,  Dean :   Cortland' 

Westcott,  Walter  L West  Eatoni 

Wildey,  Hyatt Hobart 

Williamson,  John Harford  i 

Wllmot,  William  D Delevan 

Wilson,  Norman Burkei 

Young,  Leland  H Hammondi 

SUMMARY 

*  Veterinary  Students 80 

Special  Students 2 

t  Partial  Course  Veterinary  Students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  130 

Total 212' 

*  The  Veteriuarj'  Students  are  working  for  a  degfree,  or  havinsr  alreadj'  jjrad«*i 
ated  at  a  Veterinary  Collepfc,  are  taking  grad\iate  work  to  perfect  themselyei  In 
special  branches,  or  finalU-  are  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their  vet- 
erinarj'  education  obtained  in  too  short  a  time  or  witii  inferior  facilities. 

t  Partial  course  veterinary  students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their 
purpose  as  future  agriculturists,  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  veterinary  scieoWi 
as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  care,  breeding  and  raising  of  farm  animals,  Thw 
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CALENDAR  OF   THE  NEW   YORK   STATE    VETERINARY 

COLLEGE  OF    CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 

1909-1910  i 

FirstTerm 

Sept.   30,  Monday,  University  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Sept.  28,  Tuesday,  Academic  Year    Begins.      Matriculation    of  Nei 

Students.     University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  29,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  30,  Thursday,  Registration  of  Matriculated  students. 
Oct.       1,  Friday,  Instruction  Begins  in  all  the   departments   of 

University  at   Ithaca.       President's   annual   address   to 

students  at  12:  00  M. 
Nov.    26,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Dec.    23,  Tuesday,  Christmas  Vacation  begins. 
Jan.       4,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 
Jan.     11,  Tuesday,  Founder's  Day. 
Jan.     26,  First  Term  Closes. 

Second  Term 

Jan.     29,  Saturday,  Second  Term  begins. 

Feb.    22,  Tuesday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.    25,  Friday,  Easter  Recess  begins. 

April     5,  Tuesday,  Work  resumed. 

April   15,  Friday,  Latest  date  for   receiving   applications  for  FelU 

ships  and  Graduate  Scholarships. 
May    30,  Monday,  Decoration  Day. 
June    14,  Tuesday,  Instruction  ends. 
June    17,  Friday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
June    19,  Sunday,   Baccalaureate   Sermon. 

June    21,  Tuesday,  Class  Day.  ^^ 

June   22,  Wednesday,  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  Trustee^' 
June   23,  Thursday,  Forty-Second  Annt^at.  Commencement. 

First  Terra,  1910-1911 

Sept.   19,  Monday,  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Sept,  27,  Tuesday,    Academic   Year    Begins.     Matriculation    of   New 

Students.     University  Scholarship  examinations  begin. 
Sept.  28,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Sept.  29,  Thursday,   Registilation  of  Matriculated  students. 
Sept.  30,   Friday,  Instruction   BK<iiNs   in  all  the  departments  of  the 

University   at   Ithaca.      President's   amuial   address   to    the 

students  at  12:00  M. 

Tuition  Fees,  Etc. 

All  fees,   including  tuition,    laboratory,    etc.,    will  be    payable   at 
the  beginning  of  each  term. 
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FOUNDATION. 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by 
act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1894.  "There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University/' 
Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  p.  207.  By  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  June  10,  1894,  the  location 
of  the  College  upon  the  University  Campus  was  authorized. 
It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  University  does  not 
undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment or  maintenance  of  the  College,  it  does  consent  to  furnish 
instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its  curri- 
culum upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Legislature  provision  for  the  build- 
ings, equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  College  were  made, 
and  finally  in  1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by  chapter 
153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it  is  enacted  that  the  Trustees  of 
Cornell  University  should  be  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion.    (For  officers  of  administration,  see  p.S.) 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  Veterinary  College:  ''The  State  Veterinary  College, 
established  by  chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894-,  shall  be  known 
as  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the 
said  veterinary  college  shall  be:  ho  control  investigations  as 
to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all  diseases  of  animals, 
including  such  as  are  communicable  to  man  and  such  as  cause 
epizootics  among  live  stock;  to  investigate  the  economical 
questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  more  profitable  breeding, 
rearing  and  utilization  of  animals;  to  produce  reliable  stan- 
\  dard  preparations  of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  productions 
to  be  used  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases 
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and  in  the  conducting  of  sanitary  work  by  approved  modern 
methods;  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  normal  structure  and 
function  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  pathology,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  animal  diseases,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  and  correlatively  to 
the  human  family." 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore 
founded  to  raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and 
instruction  to  the  level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology 
and  medicine.  The  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State 
(11,566,000),  and  their  value  ($172,994^,000)  with  a  yearly 
product  in  milk  alone,  of  over  5,000,000,000  gallons,  give  some 
idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in  the  matter  of  live  stock. 
For  the  United  States  a  value  in  live  stock  of  approximately 
$4,331,230,000,  and  a  yearly  sale,  in  Chicago  alone,  of 
$250,000,000  worth,  bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning  and 
skill  can  do  for  the  fostering  of  the  great  industry.  For  the 
year  1907  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  census 
of  the  domestic  animals  with  their  value  as  follows:  Horses, 
19,992,000;  value,  $1,867,530,000;  mules,  3,869,000;  value 
$416,939,000;  milch  cows,  21,194,000;  value,  $650,057,000; 
other  cattle,  50,073,000;  value,  $845,938,000;  sheep,  4,631,- 
000;  value,  $211,736,000;  swine,  56,084,000;  value,  $339,- 
030,000.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  normal,  perman- 
ent fertilization  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  live  stock 
kept,  and  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land  is  steadily  exhausted ;  so  that  the  health 
and  improvement  of  animals  and  the  fostering  of  animal  in- 
dustry lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  wealth. 
Another,  and  no  less  potent  argument,  for  the  higher  standard 
of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
human  race.  With  a  long  list  of  communicable  diseases  which 
are  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal  of  all 
human  maladies — tuberculosis — also  the  most  prevalent  affec- 
tion in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree important  that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  con- 
tagion in  our  live  stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of 
the  most  higlily  trained  experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  tlie  State  in  creating  the  scat 
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of  learning,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  College  to  thoroughly 
train  a  class  of  veterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and 
defects  that  depreciate  the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with 
the  cause  that  gives  rise  to  them;  to  recognize  and  suppress 
animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock  owner  of  his  profits,  and 
cause  widespread  ruin;  to  protect  our  flocks  and  herds  against 
pestilence  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human  health  and 
life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim,  so 
far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a 
center  of  investigation,  looking  toward  such  improvements  in 
the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals  as  may  enhance 
their  market  value  and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profita- 
ble; towards  discoveries  in  therapeutics,  and  the  immunization 
of  animals  and  men  from  contagion;  and  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  organic  compounds  to  be  employed  in  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  immunization.  So  much  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered in  these  directions,  and  present  knowledge  points  so  un- 
mistakably to  coming  discovery,  that  to  neglect  this  field  at 
the  present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  Apart 
from  discovery,  the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of 
these  organic  products  which  are  coming  into  increasing 
demand  by  the  State  and  private  practitioner,  for  prevention, 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  is  an  object  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside.  The  combination  in  one  institution  of  educational 
facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  production  of  the 
organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in  modern  medical  methods, 
is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent 
student. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at 
Ithaca,  on  the  Campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  East 
Avenue,  and  facing  the  University  buildings.  Electric  cars 
I  on  East  Avenue  convey  students  and  visitors  to  any  part  of 
I  the  city.  Ithaca  with  its  population  of  14,000,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  226  miles  distant  from  New  York 
City,  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
and  the   Lehigh  Valley   Railroads.      The  University  grounds 
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are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the  city  and  400 
feet  higher,  commanding  a  view  of  20  miles  of  valley  and  lake. 
On  the  campus  of  80  acres  are  38  professors'  houses,  5  fra- 
ternity houses,  and  over  30  University  and  College  buildings. 
The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in 
number,  as  follows: 

The  Main  Building — 142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories 
high,  overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220 
feet  by  300  feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  buff, 
pressed  brick,  on  a  base  of  Gouverneur  marble;  window  and 
door  facings  of  Indiana  limestone  and  terra  cotta  ornamenta- 
tions. On  the  first  floor  are  the  museum  and  rooms  of  the 
director,  the  professor  of  physiology,  medicine,  surgery  and 
obstetrics,  and  the  business  office.  The  second  floor  is  devoted 
to  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory  of  physiology  and  pharmacol- 
ogy, reading  room,  library  and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  offices  and  laboratories  of  bacteriology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building,  and  forming  its  East 
Wing,  is  a  structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This 
contains  the  anatomical  laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  medicine  and  surgery.  Its  floors  are  of 
impermeable  cement,  the  walls  are  lined  by  enameled  white 
brick,  and  the  ceiling  covered  with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  Boiler 
AND  Engine  Room  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and 
ventilation. 

The  Consulting  Clinic  has  a  separate  buildincr  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  building  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instru- 
ments, water,  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipment,  and 
the  facilities  for  demonstration,  have  been  especially  attended 
to. 

The  General  Ward,  100  feet  by  .'>l,  is  furnished  with  box 
and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary 
appliances.  The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the 
ceilings  of  painted  sheet  steel.  There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of 
20  by  30  feet. 

The  Operating  Theater  for  the  sur<j:ical  clinic  has  been 
built  at  the  south  end  of  the  patient's  ward  and  is  connected 
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therewith.  The  building  is  well  provided  with  light  and  mod- 
ern plumbing.  There  is  a  recovery  room,  in  which  the  patients 
may  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  anesthetics,  connected  with 
the  operating  table  by  an  inclined  plane,  down  which  the 
patients  may  be  conveyed.  The  clinic  is  well  supplied  with 
instruments  and  modern  conveniences. 

The  Isolation  Ward,  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely 
separated  from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own 
outer  door.  It  has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls 
of  vitrified  brick  and  painted  steel  ceilings. 

The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  filled 
with  every  convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examina- 
tions and  preparing  pathological  specimens. 

The  Kennel,  S6  by  20  feet,  is  a  building  devoted  to  the 
the  clinics  for  dogs  and  cats.  It  has  a  hot  water  plant  of 
its  own  and  is  well  provided  with  commodious  cages  and  the 
ventilation  is  well  arranged.  The  floor  is  of  cement  and 
provided  with  drains  connecting  with  the  sewer,  insuring  clean- 
liness with  the  minimum  effort. 

The  Shed,  24  by  20  feet,  next  to  the  kennel,  is  devoted  to 
clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list 
of  State  buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The 
equipment  has  been  made  very  complete  both  for  educational 
uses  and  original  research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facil- 
ities for  instruction  see  "Departments,  methods  and  facilities,*' 
pp.   16-33. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Admission  on  Certificate. — For  admission  the  candidate 
must  possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by 
the  laws  of  New  York  (Laws  of  1895,  Ch.  860)  and  mus.t  pre- 
sent a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  As  evidence  that 
the   requirements   have    been   fulfilled,  the    State    Education 
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Department  issues  "Veterinary  Student  Certificates,"  and  one 
of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and  filed  with  the 
Registrar  of  the  University. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legal,  preliminary  educational  require- 
ment for  admission  is  that  the  candidate  must  have  sat- 
isfactorily completed  a  course  requiring  (48)  60*  academic 
counts  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school,  or  he  must  have 
had  preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the 
Educational  Department  as  fully  equivalent. 

Although  a  student  may  enter  on  any  (48)  60  counts,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  following  subjects  be  included:  algebra, 
physics,  physiology,  Latin,  French  or  German,  botany,  zo- 
ology. 

The  Education  Department  will  accept  as  full  equivalent 
to  the  required  academic  course  any  one  of  the  following: 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department 
of  any  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least 
one  full  year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of 
any  college  or  university,  registered  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institu- 
tion examinations  equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of 
the  freshman  year  or  to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  (48)  60  academic  counts 
or  any  regents'  diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymna- 
sium in  Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a 
course  of  five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in 
a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial 
equivalents  from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or 
Spain. 

8.  Any   credential   from   a  registered  institution,  or   from 


*The  1903  Syllabus  of  the  Department  of  Kducation  places  an  increa«ed  value  of 
iSper  cent,  upon  the  counts,  i.  e.,  a  count  which  l)efore  had  a  value  of  4,  now  han  • 
value  of  ft.  A  student  who  received  48  counts  on  the  old  system  (Syll»bui  of  IMO). 
will  receive  a  credit  of  60  points  on  the  new  system. 
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the  government  in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from 
a  registered  New  York  high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  reg- 
istered Prussian  gymnasium. 

(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary 
to  obtain  the  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate/'  or  for  the 
acceptance  as  equivalents  of  work  done  in  the  academies  or 
high  schools  of  this  or  of  other  states,  not  under  the  Education 
Department,  address:  Examination  Division,  Education  De- 
partment, Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students 
with  a  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate"  will  be  admitted  with- 
out further  examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a 
certificate,  admission  may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass 
Cornell  University  entrance  examinations  as  follows: 

A  choice  of  the  following,  representing  an  equivalent  of  60 
regents'  counts,  must  be  passed  by  every  one  trying  the  exam- 
inations: (The  number  of  counts  each  subject  represents  is 
given  in  parenthesis.) 

English  (15).  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2%).  American 
History  and  Civics  (5).  Plane  Geometry  (5).  Algebra  (5). 
Elementary  French  (5).  Elementary  German  (5).  Ad- 
vanced French  (5).  Advanced  German  (5).  Entrance  Greek 
(11).  Latin,  Caesar  and  Grammar  (4).  Latin,  Virgil,  Cicero 
and  Composition  (9).     Physics  (5).     Chemistry  (5).     Botany 

(71/2). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required 
in  each  subject,  consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for 
1909-10.  (The  Register  will  be  sent  on  application;  see 
inside  of  the  cover  at  the  end  of  this  announcement.) 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  ad" 
mission  to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year 
class  must  present  the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  first  year  class  (see  p.  lo),  and  must  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  work  gone  over,  or  offer 
satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion  of  such  work  in 
other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and  courses  of  study 
are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.      No  person  will   he 
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admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  in  September. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must 
send  or  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the 
Director,  V.  A.  Moore,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a 
duly  certified  statement  of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  pro- 
ficiency therein,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid  delay  these  credentials 
should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  the  status 
of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  furnished 
concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for 
graduation  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veter- 
inary College  may  be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms 
as  the  faculty  may  deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being 
had  to  the  applicant's  previous  course  of  study  and  attain- 
ments. In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  legal  re- 
quirements of  academic  and  professional  education  for  the 
practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
(See  pp.    10-11,   and  Appendix  B.) 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work. — The  ample 
facilities  for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  with  allied  departments  in  Cornell 
University,  are  open  to  graduates  of  this  institution  and  of 
other  colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  and  undergraduate 
courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp.  10-11.)  For  a  course  for  Vet- 
erinarians see  p.  S5. 

RESIDENCE  AND   REGISTRATION. 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from 
the  last  of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  terms.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the 
calendar  on  the  2d  page  of  the  cover.) 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave 
of  absence  during  the  session,  applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Director,  Professor  Moore. 
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Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar 
for  exact  day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the 
University  Registrar,  Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with 
the  University  Registrar,  he  must  register  the  same  day  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Dr.  Fish,  Room  S, 
1st  floor,   of  the  Veterinary   College.      "No   student,  after 

HAVING    BEEN    ONCE    ADMITTED    TO    THE    UNIVERSITY,    WILL    BE 
ALLOWED  TO   REGISTER  AFTER  THE   CLOSE   OF   THE    REGISTRATION 

Day,  EXCEPT  b^^  special  permission  of  the  Faculty." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine (D.V.M.)  the  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance 
requirements  (pp.  10  and  11 )  and  successfully  pursue  the 
courses  named  in  the  schedule  of  studies  given  below,  and 
have  paid  all  fees,  in  order  to  graduate. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
second  term  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree 
final  examinations  in  the  following  subjects:  Anatomy;  Physi- 
ology ;  Medicine ;  Surgery  and  Obstetrics ;  Comparative  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

FIRST   YEAR. 
First  Term.  Second  Term. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Department  of  Chemistry. 
Cx)urse  1,  a,  b,  c,  (6  counts.) 

*>  Lectures  weekly Total  45 

1  Recitation  weekly. 15 

\5  Hours  laboratory  work 75 

I 

Physiology. 

1  Course  20,  (2  counts.) 

i  Recitations  weekly Total  30 


Animal  Husbandry. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Course  39,  (4  counts.) 

3  Lectures  weekly Total  48 

1  Practicum  weekly 32 

Physiology. 
Courses  21,  22,  (5  counts.) 

3  Lectures  weekly Total  48 

5  Hours  laboratory  work 60 
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Anatomy.     Courses  10,  11,  12,  13. 


(7  counts.) 

1  Lecture  weekly Total  15 

14  Hours  laboratory  work 210 


(5  counts.) 

1  Lecture  weekly Total  i« 

10  Hours  laboratory  work IflO 


Microscopr,  Histologry  and  Embryology.    Course  ] 


(4  counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total  30 

5  Hours  laboratory  work 75 


(4  counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total  Vt 

5  Hours  laboratory  work 80 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Anatomy.    Courses  14,  15  (6  counts.) 
15  Hours  laboratory  work Total  225 


Anatomy.    Course  16  (2  counts.) 
5  Hours  laboratory  work 80 


Pharmacology.    Course  24,  (2  counts.) 
2  Lectures  weekly Total  30 


Physiology.     Course  20a  (l  count.) 
1  Recitation  weekly.„ Total  1« 


Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Course  25,  (2  counts.) 
5  Hours  laboratory  work Total  75 


Small  Animal  Clinic.     Course  29. 

(l  count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total  48 


General  Pathology.    Course  40. 

(6  counts.) 

2  Recitataions  weekly Total  30 

10  Hours  laboratory  work 1.50 


Consulting  Clinic.    Course  5.4. 

(l  count.) 

3  Hours  weekly Total  48 


Animal  Parasites.    Course  22. 
(2  counts.) 

1  Lecture  weekly Total  15 

t\^  Hours  laboratory  work 38 


Bacteriology.     Course  43. 
(5  counts.) 

2  Lectures  weekly Total  8t 

7j^  Hours  laboratorj'  work H« 


General  Surgery.    Course  .40. 

(4  counts.) 

4  Recitations  weekly Totul  04 


Horse  Shoeing.    Course  5^. 

(8  counts.) 
3  Lectures  weekly Total  48 


Ophthalmology.    Course  h^. 
(2  counts.) 
2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly 

Total  If 
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First  Term. 


Urine  Analyaia.    Course  2S. 

(l  count.) 

3  Hours  laboratory  work 45 

Therapeutics.    Course  26. 

(2  counts.) 

t  Lectures  weekly Total  30 

Surerical  Exercises.     Course  31. 

(1  count.) 

8  Hours  weekly Total  36 

Special  Surgery.    Course  32. 
(4  counts.) 

4  Lectures  weekly Total  60 


Second  Term. 

Materia  Medica.     Course  27. 

(2  counts.) 
2  Recitations  weekly Total  32 

Obstetrics.    Course  86. 

(4  counts.) 

4  Lectures  weekly Total  64 

Infectious  Diseases.    Course  42. 

(2  counts.) 

2  Recitations  weekly Total  Sf 


Special  Pathology.    Course  41. 


(2  counts.) 

1  Lecture  weekly Total  15 

t%  Hours  laboratory  work 38 


(2  counts.) 

1  Lecture  weekly Total  16 

2j^  Hours  laboratory  work 4o 


Small  Animal  Clinic.     Course  29. 


(l  count.) 
3  Hours  weekly Total  45 


(l  count.) 
3  Hours  weekly Total  48 


Consulting  Clinic.    Course  53. 


(l  count.) 
S  Hours  weekly Total  45 


(1  count.) 
3  Hours  weekly Total  48 


Surgical  Clinic.    Course  34. 


(l  count.) 
I  Hours  weekly Total  45 


(1  count.) 
3  Hours  weekly Total  4S 


Medical  Clinic.     Course  54. 


(1  Count.) 
I  Hours  weekly Total  46 

Medicine.     Course  50. 
(3  counts.) 
Lectures  weekly Total  75 


(1  Count.) 
3  Hours  weekly Total  48 

Horse  Shoeing.    Course  52. 

(3  counts.) 

Lectures  weekly Total  80 

Ophthalmology.    Course  55. 

(S  counts.) 

2  Lectures  or  recitations  weekly... 
Total  Si 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES, 


i 


In  addition  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  Collegi 
proper,  the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practicall; 
at  the  disposal  of  the  College  by  the  action  of  the  board  c 
trustees  at  the  time  when  authorization  was  given  for  its  loc« 
tion  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell  University  (p.  5  under  four 
dation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the  University  of  especii 
value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  mentioned  the  muse 
ums  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  including  Enta 
mology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany  and  of  Geology.  The  Ui 
versity  Library,  with  its  250,000  bound  volumes,  40,000  pai 
phlets  and  600  current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  like 
wise  as  freely  open  to  veterinary  college  students  as  to  othe 
university  students  (see  also  Flower  Library). 

The  departments   with  their   special   equipments,    facilitiej" 
and  methods,  are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  whicl 
the  subjects  are  pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the 
schedule  of  studies,  pp.  13-15,  but  the  additional  courses 
offered  by  the  various  departments  are  thought  to  be  of  espec- 
ial value  to  veterinary  students  and  may  be  elected  by  then: 
whenever  they  have  satisfied  the  requirements. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  Morse  Hall.  A 
description  of  this  building  and  its  equipment  together  with  fl 
list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Register. 

Courses. 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and 
must  be  taken  in  the  order  here  indicated. 
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1.  Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Six  hours.  First 
half-year,  (a)  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11;  Ch.  L.  K  1. 
Professor  Dennis,  Assistant  Professor  Browne. 
Laboratory  practice  (two  periods  of  2%  hours  each), 
and  one  recitation  per  week.  Professor  Dennis  and 
Assistant  Professor    Browne,    Mr.  Welsh    and    Mr. 

HOULEHAN. 

32.     Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Four  hours.     First 

half-year.     Lectures  and  written  reviews.  M.,  W.,  F., 

8;  Ch.  L.  R.  3..   Mr.  Nichols.     Laboratory  practice 

Th.,  2-5. 

This  optional  course  may  be  taken  by  students  in  Veterinary 

Medicine  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Course  1  in  Chemistry. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

B.  F.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology 

and  Embryology. 
William  Austin  Hilton,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor. 
Theodore  F.  Meade,  A.  B.,  Assistant. 

C.  H.  Waters,  A.  B.,  Assistant. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its 
accessories,  in  vertebrate  histology,  vertebrate  embryology 
and  in  histologic  and  embryologic  technic;  and  opportuni- 
ties for  research  in  all  of  these  subjects.  For  all  of  the  courses 
'.he  department  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  modern 
ipparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  first 
ind  second  floors  of  Stimson  Hall.  They  consist  of  a  large 
general  laboratory,  a  research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room 
nd  two  laboratories  for  the  instructing  staff  where  also 
pecial  demonstrations  of  difficult  subjects  are  given  to  small 
roups  of  students. 

I  The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into 
irect  contact  with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there 
re  lectures  to  give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large 
mount  of  laboratory  work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at 
rst  hand,  and  the  methods  and  manipulations  necessary  for 
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acquiring  the  facts  are  practiced  by  each  student.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a  given  time  in  this 
way,  but,  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  confirmed  the 
belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this 
personal  work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and 
theories  that  might  be  learned  in  the  same  time  from  books 
and  lectures  alone,  or  from  specimens  prepared  by  some  other 
individual. 

Courses. 

6.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embrology. — Through- 
out the  year.  Credit,  8  University  hours.  The  exercises  each 
week  are  as  follows:  Laboratory  work  T.  10-12;  Th.  10-1. 
Demonstration,  lecture,  or  recitation,  M.  and  W.  at  9,  First 
Term.  Th.  and  Sat.,  at  8,  Second  Term.  Professor  Kings- 
bury, and  Instructor  Hilton. 

Microscopy. — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
methods  of  mounting  microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves 
as  a  basis  for  all  the  subsequent  work  of  the  department. 

Histology — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of 
the  domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental 
methods  of  histologic  investigation  and  demonstration. 

Embryology. — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of 
embryology  in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especi- 
ally the  chick  and  the  pig,  sheep,  cow  and  in  man. 

For  the  advanced  courses  consult  the  University  Register. 
The  advanced  courses  are  open  to  Veterinary  as  to  other  prop- 
erly qualified  students. 

ANATOMY. 

G.  S.  Hopkins,  Professor. 
Earl  Sunderville,  Instructor. 

,  Assistant, 

,  Demonstrator. 

,  Demonstrator, 

The  instruction  in  anatomy    is  by  lectures,    recitations  and 
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laboratory  work^  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  objects  of  the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general 
morphology  as  related  to  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals ; 
to  direct  attention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  correlation  of 
structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  and 
to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those  parts  most  sub- 
ject to  surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  however,  is 
placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired  in  no  other 
way,  and  every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts 
of  the  horse,  or  ox,  and  such  other  of  the  domestic  animals  as 
may  prove  most  expedient,  before  taking  his  final  examina- 
tions. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The 
first  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and 
certain  of  the  viscera;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems  and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  the  osseous,  muscular,  digestive  and  respira- 
tory systems,  the  skeletons  in  the  laboratory  and  the  Auzoux 
models  afford  valuable  assistance.  In  the  museum  there  are 
accumulating  series  of  specimens  which  illustrate,  in  a  typical 
manner,  some  of  the  more  important  anatomical  features  of 
the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of 
anatomical  material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety:  horse,  ox, 
sheep  and  swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  guinea  pig,  both  adult 
and  in  all  stages  of  fetal  development. 

Courses. 

10.  Comparative  Osteology. — Three  hours.  First  term. 
Lecture  T.,  9-  From  September  to  February  there  will  be 
'ive  periods  of  laboratory  work,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.,  S.  a.  m. 
From  February  to  June  there  will  be  three  periods,  M.,  a.  m., 
jr.,  p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.     Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

11.  Arthrology. — One  hour.  First  term.  This  course 
mmediately  follows  course  10.  Professor  Hopkins  and  As- 
;istants. 

12.  Myology. — Three  hours.     First  term.     In  this  course 
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the  dissection  of  muscles  is  begun.  Lectures,  laboratory  hours, 
etc.,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  courses.  Professor  Hopkins 
and  Assistants. 

13.  Myology,  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera. — 

Five  hours.  Second  Term.  Lectures  and  written  reviews,  T., 
8.  One  or  more  weekly  recitation^.  Laboratory  work,  M., 
A.  M.,  T.,  p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.     Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

14.  The  Vascular  System. — Three  hours.  First  term. 
Laboratory  work.  M.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.,  W.,  S.,  a.  m.  Professor 
Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

15.  The  Peripheral  Nervous  System. — Three  hours. 
First  term.  Laboratory  hours  the  same  as  in  course  14.  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

16.  Genital  Organs,  the  Central  Nervous  System 
and  Organs  of  Special  Sense. — Two  hours.  Second  term. 
Laboratory  work,  M.,  10-1,  T.,  3-5. 

17.  Advanced  Anatomy. — Two  or  more  hours.  Labora- 
tory periods  in  the  first  term,  to  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.,  and  in  the  second  term 
the  following:  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.,  S.,  a.  m.  The  work  will 
be  on  the  osseous,  vascular  and  nervous  systems;  the  viscera 
and  genito-urinary  organs  of  carnivora.  The  viscera,  genito- 
urinary organs  and  the  lymphatic  systems  of  ruminants.  Cer- 
tain regions  of  the  horse,  of  special  surgical  importance,  may 
also  be  reviewed.    Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor. 
Charles  E.  Hayden,  Assistant. 
Chauncey  E.  Cook,  Assistant. 

,  Student  Assistant. 

J  Student  Assistant. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field 
of  important  topics,  those  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the 
student,  in  comprehending  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal 
body.     Without  a  complete  understanding  of  the  normal  func- 
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tions,  it  is  obviously  useless  to  attempt  progress  in  the  proper 
conception  of  diseased  conditions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recita- 
tion and  lecture  room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student 
a  more  comprehensive  grasp  and  understanding  of  the  per- 
spective and  symmetry  of  a  subject  than  can  otherwise  be 
obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  his- 
tological preparations,  dissections  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions relative  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  department  has  a  good  library  of  modern  elementary 
and  advanced  text  books  on  physiology,  and  students  are 
urged  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veter- 
inary College.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped 
with  new  apparatus.  The  equipment  includes  kymographs, 
induction  coils,  sphygmographs,  cardiographs,  circulation 
schemes,  tambours,  centrifuges,  microscopes,  and  other 
apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory  work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to 
pursue  their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 

Courses. 

20.  Physiology    Recitations.— Two  hours  weekly.      First 

term.     Sec.  I.  M.,  10,  Th.,  12.     Sec.  II.  M.  and  F.,  10. 
Mr.  Hayden. 

20a.  Physiology  Recitations.— One  hour  weekly.      Second 
term.     Sec.  I.  Th.,  10.     Sec.  II.  S.,  10.     Mr.  Hayden. 

21.  Physiology  Lectures.— Three  hours  weekly.      Second 

term.    T.,  Th.,  F.,  10.     Professor  Fish. 

22.  Physiological  Laboratory,— A  portion  of  the  course  is 

devoted  to  chemical  physiology.  Artificial  digestive 
juices  are  tested  upon  the  various  kinds  of  foodstuffs 
by  the  students  and  careful  notes  kept  of  the  various 
changes.  Milk,  bile  and  blood  are  also  studied,  in- 
cluding a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  latter.     A 
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large  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  phenomena  associated  with  the  circulatory,  respira- 
tory, muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Students  are 
to  obtain  and  preserve  graphic  records  of  these  phe- 
nomena, whenever  possible.  Certain  experiments  re- 
quiring special  apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by 
the  instructors,  as  demonstrations,  students  assisting 
when  possible.  Five  hours  each  week,  second  term. 
Sec.  I.  T.,  11-1,  W.,  8-11.  Sec.  II.  Th.,  11-1,  F.,  9-10, 
11-1.     Professor  Fish  and  Assistants. 

23.  Course    in    Urine    Analysis. — Laboratory   work    de- 

voted to  the  comparative  study  of  urine.  Examinations 
are  made  of  human  urine  and  that  of  the  domestic 
animals,  especially  the  horse.  In  addition  to  the  chem- 
ical examination  some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  micro- 
scopic study  of  urinary  deposits.  So  far  as  possible 
each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  and  preserve  a 
series  of  "typical  slides."  Five  hours  weekly,  first 
term.  Sec.  I.  W.,  9-12.  Sec.  II.  S.,  9-1'i.  Professor 
Fish  and  Assistants. 

PHARMACOLOGY. 

The  term  pharmacology  is  employed  in  its  comprehensive 
meaning  to  include  not  only  the  materials  of  medicine,  but 
their  preparation,  use  and  physiologic  action.  Allowing  for 
certain  exceptional  differences,  there  is,  in  general,  a  resem- 
blance in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  hu- 
man beings. 

The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  use  of  medi- 
cines and  the  study  of  their  actions. 

The  physiologic  changes  in  certain  tissues  resulting  from 
the  toxic  doses  of  many  drugs  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  research  are  abundant  in  this  field. 

Courses. 

24.  Pharmacology. — A    study  of  the    actions    and  uses  of 

the  various  drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  col- 
lection of  the  crude  drugs  and  their  official  prepara- 

•v 
•  i 
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tions  are  available.  The  course  is  conducted  in  the 
form  of  iectures;,  with  short  weekly  examinations.  First 
term.     W.^  Th.,  10.     Professor  Fish. 

25.  Materia    Medica    and    Pharmacy    Laboratory. — 

The  work  in  this  course  consists  of  the  study  of  a 
selected  group  of  inorganic  drugs,  the  study  of  certain 
crude  organic  drugs  and  their  official  preparations;  in 
making  pharmaceutical  preparations  such  as  syrups^ 
emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures,  fluid  extracts, 
extracts,  ointments,  pills  and  others. 

In  their  study  the  students  are  required  to  write 
concise  notes  of  the  physiologic  action  of  the  drugs 
examined  and  to  make  tests  of  their  incompatibility. 
In  addition  to  this  each  student  will  have  practical  ex- 
perience in  writing  and  compounding  prescriptions. 
The  importance  of  a  discriminating  and  accurate  sys- 
tem for  dispensing  medicines  is  thoroughly  emphasized. 
Five  hours  each  week.  First  term.  Sec.  I.  Th.,  11-1. 
F.,  10-1.  Sec.  II.  M.,  10-12:30,  T.,  10-12:30.  Pro- 
fessor Fish  and  Assistants. 

26.  Therapeutics. — This    course    will  deal  principally  with 

the  therapeutics  of  the  small  animals.  First  term.  M., 
11,  F.,  10.     Professor  Fish. 

2 7.-- Recitations  in  Materia  Medica. — Second  term.  M., 
W.,  10  A.  M.     Dr.  Cook. 

28.  Advanced  Work. — This  course  will  consist  principally 
of  laboratory  exercises  on  the  physiologic  action  of 
drugs  on  animals  and  will  be  supplemented  by  collat- 
eral reading  and  reports.  Five  or  more  hours  per  week. 
Professor  Fish  and  Assistants. 

CLINIC  FOR  SMALL  ANIMALS. 

In  this  clinic  dogs  and  cats  form  the  majority  of  patients. 
The  students  have  close  supervision  of  their  cases;  they  com- 
pound and  administer  medicines  and  assist  in  the  surgical 
operations. 
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29.     Small  Animal    Clinic. — Six    actual  hours  per    week, 

every  afternoon,  except  Sunday,  2-3  p.  m.     Professor 

Fish  and  Assistants. 

This  course  is  required  of  Junior  students  in  their  second 

term.     The  Seniors  take  it  throughout  the  year.     This  clinic 

is  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  consulting  clinic.      (Course 

53).     Students  alternate  their  work  by  transferring  from  one 

clinic  to  the  other  each  month. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE— ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY, 
AND  PARASITES. 

Courses. 

39.  Animal  Husbandry. — Special  course  for  students  in 
the  Veterinary  College.  The  principles  of  Breeding 
and  Feeding  Animals,  with  the  history  of  the  improved 
breeds  and  practicums  in  compounding  rations  and  Stock 
Judging.  Second  term.  T.,  9,  W.,  11-1,  Th.,  9,  S.,  9; 
Professor  Wing,  Professor  Harper  and  Mr.  Savage. 

22.  Animal  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — General  course, 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  consideration  of  the 
origin  and  biological  significance  of  parasitism  and  of 
the  structure,  life  history  and  economic  relations  of 
representative  animal  parasites.  First  term.  Credit 
two  hours.  T.,  8;  Laboratory,  T.,  2-4:30.  College  of 
Agriculture,  Main  392.  Professor  Comstock  and  As- 
sistant Professor  Riley. 

SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  ZOOTECHNICS  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 
W.  L.  Williams,  Professor.         J.  N,  Frost,  Instructor. 
The  instruction  consists  of  class-room  and  laboratory  work 
designed  to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  prac- 
tice. 

Surgery. 

CLASS   ROOM   WORK. 

Course  80  (see  courses  p.  28),  General  Veterinary  Surgery 
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with  course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
(General  Pathology)  and  course  31  of  Surgery  (Surgical  ex- 
ercises) constitute  a  complementary  group  intended  to  im- 
part a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  surgical 
pathology  and  therapeutics  and  operative  technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  28),  a  total  of  85  lectures 
and  recitations,  are  devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  body. 

The  college  possesses  an  extensive  collection  of  surgical  in- 
struments and  apparatus,  of  home  and  foreign  make,  illus- 
trating the  history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indicated  by  the 
means  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection 
accumulated  by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to 
which  have  been  added  many  important  contributions  by  veter- 
inarians and  numerous  and  constant  additions  from  the  col- 
lege clinics. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 

LABORATORY  WORK    AND    CLINICS. 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of 
surgical  and  obstetric  exercises  and  of  surgical  and  obstetric 
clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  17  periods  of 
three  hours  each  in  which  the  student  is  required  to  perform 
all  the  important  operations  on  anaesthetized  animals,  which 
are  destroyed  at  the  close  of  each  exercise.  An  additional 
special  course  (31a)  in  advanced  surgical  technic  is  offered 
to  graduates  and  to  those  seniors  who  may  elect  the  course 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge.  Strict 
method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  arrest 
of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while  acquiring 
skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and  gen- 
eral characters  of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper 
habits  in  surgical  procedure. 

Obstetric  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout 
the  year.  For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which 
an  artificial  uterus  is  fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured, 
killed  and  so  placed  in  the  artificial  uterus  that  the  various 
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corrections  of  position  and  embryotomic  operations  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  student  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor 
in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  of  the  Larger  Ani- 
mals.— 3  to  4  p.  M.,  M.,  W.,  F.  One  year.  Students  in 
charge  of  cases  are  required  to  give  necessary  attention  on 
Sunday. 

Ambulatory  Clinic. — An  ambulatory  or  out-chnic  has  been 
established  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  intending  to  en- 
gage in  private  practice. 

Proper  conveyances  and  equipment  have  been  provided  and 
an  opportunity  offered  for  observing  such  diseased  farm  and 
dairying  animals  as  can  not  be  conveniently  entered  in  the 
clinics  at  the  college.  The  student  thereby  has  an  opportun- 
ity not  alone  to  see  cases  not  readily  brought  to  the  college 
clinic  but  assists  in  the  handling  of  cases  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  environment  as  is  required  of  the  country 
practitioner. 

The  vicinity  of  Ithaca  being  largely  devoted  to  dairying, 
valuable  clinical  material  relating  to  obstetrics  and  the  dis- 
eases of  dairy  cows  is  available  and  extensively  used. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  give 
unusual  opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character 
of  the  cases,  the  variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  each  case  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  city  of 
Ithaca  contributes  a  number  of  horses  afflicted  with  lameness 
and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city  work  animals,  while 
the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  a  varied  and  in- 
structive clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals, 
castration  and  spaying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing, 
dairying  and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to 
country  practice. 

A  new  surgical  building  with  thoroughly  modern  equipment 
in  every  respect  has  been  recently  added.  It  includes  an 
operating  room  fitted  with  operating  table,  stocks  and  other 
conveniences,  commodious  recovery  room  for  chloroformed 
animals  and  other  accessory  rooms  for  instruments,  drugs  and 
other  necessaries,  the  entire  structure  being  planned  with  a 
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view  to  securing  the  highest  efficiency  in  aseptic  and  antiseptic 
surgery. 

Many  of  the  operations  are  performed  by  competent  stu- 
dents under  proper  supervision,  thus  fitting  them  to  carry 
out  operations  supported  by  that  confidence  and  skill  which 
only  actual  work  can  give. 

Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used  in 
painful  operations.  Instruments  and  apparatus  of  the  most 
approved  patterns  are  kept  directly  at  hand  in  the  operating 
room,  the  student  becoming  familiar  with  their  good  and  bad 
points  by  actual  use. 

Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied  as  needed, 
and  advanced  students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  various 
investigations,  becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  but  inspired  to  study  methodically  and  effec- 
tively the  many  questions  in  surgical  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics, and  thus  become  better  prepared  to  cope  promptly  and 
properly  with  the  many  atypical  cases  constantly  occurring  in 
general  practice. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Course  SQ  (see  page  29)^  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  ob- 
stetric clinics  are  most  available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology, 
obstetrical  anatomy  and  physiology. 

ZOOTECHNICS. 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  covering  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  animals, 
the  method  of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  lectures  is 
given  dealing  especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  manage- 
ment of  animals,  in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and 
vices  and  a  general  resume  of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care 
as  related  to  veterinary  science. 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year,  dealing  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterin- 
arians, to  the  public,  to  stock  owners  and  professional  col- 
leagues ;  methods  of  making  and  recording  examinations  for 
soundness,  and  a  special  study  of  physical  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  clinics. 

Courses. 

30.  General  Surgery. — Four  recitations  per  week,  second 

term.     T.,  Th.,  9,  F.,  S.,  11.     Dr.  Frost. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have 
passed  courses  10,  11  and  12  in  Anatomy,  course  21 
in  Physiology,  and  course  1  in  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology. 

31.  Surgical   Exercises. — Three  hours  per  week  of  labora- 

tory work  in  minor  surgery.  Third  year.  Second  term. 
Sec.  I,  T.,  9-12.  Sec.  II,  Th.,  9-12.  Professor  Wil- 
liams, Dr.  Frost,  Dr.  . 

31a.  Surgical  Exercises. — Three  hours  each  two  weeks 
of  laboratory  work  in  advanced  surgery.  Open  to 
graduates  and  elective  for  seniors  upon  approval  of 
professor  in  charge.  Professor  Williams  and  Dr. 
Frost. 

32.  Special    Surgery. — Four    lectures    or    recitations    per 

week.  First  term.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  4  p.  m.  Profes- 
sor Williams. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses 
30  and  31. 

33.  Clinical  Surgery. — One  lecture    per  week  throughout 

the  year,  based  upon  the  work  of  the  college  clinics. 
Open  to  graduates  and  optional  to  seniors. 

34.  Surgical  Clinics. — Three  actual    hours    or    more    per 

week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  3-4.  Professor 
Williams,  Dr.  Frost. 
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For   admission    students   must   have   passed   courses 
30  and  31. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two    lectures    per    week  during    the 

month  of  January.     W.,  F.,  4.     Professor  Williams. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. — Four   lectures  or  reci- 

tations per  week.  Second  term.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  4<. 
Professor  Williams. 

For   admission    students    must    have   passed    courses 
80  and  31. 

37.  Ambulatory  or  Out-Clinic  in  Obstetrics,  Surgery 

and  Medicine. — Throughout  the  year  by  appointment. 
Elective.  Open  to  seniors  having  no  conditions.  Pro- 
fessor Williams,  Dr.  Frost,  Professor  Udall. 

COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY,   BACTERIOLOGY   AND  MEAT 
INSPECTION. 

V.  A.  MooRE,  Professor. 

S.  H.  Burnett,  Assistant  Professor. 

E.  G.  Peterson,  Instructor. 

W.  H.  Boynton,  Instructor. 

R.  Ray  Bolton,  Student  Assistant. 

The  instruction  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  is  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  gen- 
eral pathology  Ziegler's  text  book  is  followed,  though  supple- 
mented by  the  results  of  more  recent  investigations  as  they 
are  found  in  current  literature  and  special  monographs.  The 
laboratory  work  comprises  examination  of  microscopic  prepar- 
ations of  morbid  tissues  and  the  study  of  gross  specimens. 
Opportunity  is  offered  for  more  extended  work  both  in  tech- 
nic  and  the  study  of  pathological  histology.  For  this  highly 
important  work  the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  the 
best  modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper 
supervision,  be  instructed  in  the  technic  necessary  for  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge  of  bacteriology.  The  more  important 
species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  will  be  studied.  The  special 
methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing  such  diseases  as 
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tuberculosis^  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infectious  swinj  and 
poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these 
subjects  excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly 
investigating  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  among  animals 
in  the  state^  an  abundance  of  working  material  is  assured. 
This  enables  the  student  to  come  into  touch  with  practical 
work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department 
to  drill  the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  techni.c 
necessary  for  them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  pro- 
fessional duties  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathol- 
ogy and  bacteriology.  To  this  end  the  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  carefully  arranged,  and  for  this  purpose  the  lab- 
oratories have  been  equipped. 

A  few  lectures  on  meat  inspection  are  given  in  courses  41 
and  42  required  of  all  seniors.  In  course  46,  meat  inspection 
receives  special  attention  during  a  part  of  the  second  term, 

Courses. 

40.  General  Pathology. — First  term.     This  course  is  open 

to  students  who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at 
least  one  year's  work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two 
recitations  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Recitations  T.  and  Th.,  9.  Sec.  I,  M.,  10-1,  T.,  10-1. 
Sec.  II,  W.,  2-6,  Th.,  11-1.  Professor  Moore,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Burnett. 

41.  Special  Pathology. — First  and  second    terms.      Open 

to  students  who  have  taken  course  40.  One  lecture 
and  one  laboratory  period  each  week.  Lecture  F  .  9. 
Laboratory  work  Sec.  I,  W.,  10-1,  Sec.  II,  S.,  8-11. 
Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Burnett. 

42.  Pathology  of    Infectious    Diseases. — Second    term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  41 
and  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  43.  Two  hours. 
Recitations  T.  and  Th.,  9.    Professor  Moore. 

43.  Bacteriology." -Second  term.     This   course   is   open   to 
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students  who  have  had  or  are  taking  course  1  in 
Microscopy.  Two  lectures  and  ten  hours  laboratory- 
work  each  week.  Lectures  M.  and  W.,  9-  Laboratory 
work  T.,  W.,  F.  and  S.  Professor  Moore  and  Instruc- 
tor Peterson. 
(The  lecture  course  may  be  taken  as  a  two  hour  subject.) 

45.  Research    in   Bacteriology  and    Pathology.— This 

course  consists  of  laboratory  work.  It  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  courses  40,  43,  and  44  or  45. 
Professor  Moore,  Assistant  Professor  Burnett  and 
Instructor  Peterson. 

46.  Laboratory  Methods  of  Diagnosis  and  Meat  In- 

spection.— Open  to  students  w^ho  have  taken  courses  40 
and  43.  One  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours  each  term.  Professor  Moore,  Assistant 
Professor  Burnett  and  Instructor  Peterson. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

D.  H.  Udall,  Acting  Professor.         F.  F.  Koenig,  Assistant. 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice, 
extends  over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the 
subjects  of  the  second  year  being  distinct  from  and  comple- 
mentary to  those  of  the  first.  It  includes  the  constitutional 
diedetic  and  toxic  affections  and  the  non-infectious  maladies  of 
the  different  systems  of  organs — digestive,  respiratory,  circu- 
latory, urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of  the  various  genera 
of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the  course  covering 
as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  morbid  condi- 
tion in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in  each, 
caused  by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian 
infection,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  thera- 
peutic measures  to  all  in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and 
soundness  of  view  which  should  render  the  student  a  reliable 
and  skillful  veterinary  pathologist,  physician  and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  deals  with  the  general 
subject  of  infection  and  contagion;  the  microbiology  of  dis- 
ease in  which   microoganisms  constitute  the  essential   factor; 
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the  accessory  and  restrictive  environment,  such  as  condition 
of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture,  season,  weather,  animal 
industries,  trade,  migration,  war,  consumption  of  animal  food, 
etc.;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues;  the  various  meth- 
ods of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  municipality, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pestilences 
from  a  country.  The  transmissibility  of  each  contagious  dis- 
ease to  different  genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and 
from  man  to  animals,  together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each 
genus  to  immunization  and  the  best  known  means  of  securing 
this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various 
causative  factors  in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional 
or  racial  susceptibility  are  fully  dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to 
prevention  and  treatment. 

The  Medical  Clinic,  course  54,  covers  the  whole  of  the 
above  subjects,  so  far  as  fresh  material  can  be  secured  for 
this  purpose.  Our  proximity  to  the  city  on  one  side  and  a 
well  stocked  agricultural  country  on  the  other,  tends  to  secure 
a  greater  variety  of  patients  than  can  be  had  in  a  large  city 
apart  from  country  flocks  and  herds.  Students  take  charge 
of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital  and  keep  a  record  of  cases 
and  treatment.  Out  patients  are  also  availed  of  for  this 
purpose.  This  course  also  includes  instruction  in  diagnosis. 
Through  the  medium  of  laboratory  guides  students  are  ex- 
pected to  acquire  a  methodical  system  of  examination  by  re- 
peated systematic  observations  on  both  normal  and  diseased 
animals.  This  work  involves  the  use  of  various  special  diag- 
nostic methods  taught  in  other  laboratories  of  the  college  such 
as  examination  of  the  blood,  urine  and  feces,  the  application 
of  sero-diagnostic  methods,  etc. 

Courses. 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles   and  Practice.— 

Five  lectures  or  recitations  per  week.     First  term,  M., 
T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8.     Professor  Udall. 

51.  Contagious    Diseases. — Five    lectures    or    reciutions 
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per  week  throughout  one  term.     M.,  T.,  W.^  Th.,  F.,  8. 
Professor  Udall. 

52.  Horse    Shoeing. — Three    lectures    or    recitations    per 

week  throughout  one  term. 

53.  Consulting  Clinic. — Six  actual  hours  per  week  through- 

out the  year.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  2-3  p.  m.     Pro- 
fessor Udall  and  Dr.  Koenig. 

For  second  year  students,  attendance  is  required 
during  the  second  term;  for  third  year  students  at- 
tendance is  required  throughout  the  year. 

54.  Medical   Clinic. — Three   actual    hours  per  week.     T., 

Th.,  S.,  3-4  p.  M.     Professor  Udall  and  Dr.  Koenig. 

55.  Ophthalmology. — Two  recitations  or  lectures  per  week 

throughout  one  term.    Professor  Udall. 

Special  Lectures. 

There  will  be  given  during  the  year  a  course  of  several 
lectures  on  special  topics  in  medicine  by  eminent  practitioners 
and  teachers  of  veterinary  medicine.  These  will  form  a  part 
of  the  instruction  in  this  Department. 

RESEARCH  AND  ADVANCED  WORK. 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to 
advanced  students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Cornell  University  are  very  great.  The  situation 
of  the  college  gives  it  a  great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance 
of  material  for  research,  and  the  facilities  for  prosecuting 
the  work  are  ample.  To  such  students  and  to  graduate  stu- 
dents every  opportunity  and  encouragement  will  be  offered 
for  carrying  on  independent  investigations.  For  special 
courses  offering  advanced  and  research  work,  see  under  the 
various  departments,  pp    16-35. 

Courses  for  Graduates. 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  for  graduates 
of  this  or  other  veterinary  colleges  who  wish  to  devote  fur- 
ther time  to  the  study  of  certain  phases  of  their  profession. 
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The  need  of  instruction^  in  addition  to  that  given  regularly 
to  undergraduates^  is  evident  from  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  men  in  special  fields^  such,  for  example,  as  teach- 
ing, research  or  sanitary  work,  and  some  one  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  veterinary  practice  or  public  service. 

In  addition  to  the  special  courses  appended,  graduates  may 
take  such  parts  as  they  desire  of  the  work  given  to  under- 
graduates. There  are  several  courses  in  animal  husbandry, 
dairy  and  milk  inspection,  given  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
that  can  be  availed  of  by  those  wishing  to  specialize  in  those 
lines. 

60.  Advanced    Bacteriology. — Laboratory   work  through- 

out the  year.  The  course  is  designed  for  those  wish- 
ing later  to  undertake  original  investigations  in  Bac- 
teriology. This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  course  43,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  uni- 
versity. Elementary  chemistry  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  are  indispensable  for  suc- 
cessful work  in  this  course.  Professor  Moore  and 
Assistant  Professor  Burnett. 

61.  Advanced    Pathology. — Laboratory   work    throughout 

the  year.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  course  40  and  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  43, 
or  the  equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Professor 
Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Burnett. 

62.  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood. — Second  term. 

One  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratorj'  work.  Two 
hours.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  40. 
Lecture  S.,  9.  Laboratory  work  Th.,  10-1.  Assistant 
Professor  Burnett. 

63.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the 

important  questions  of  animal  hygiene  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  prevention  of  general  and  in- 
fectious diseases.  This  course  will  consist  of  two 
lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professors  Fish. 
Moore^  Udall  and  Williams. 
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Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

35.  Mechanics    of    the    Horse. — Must   be  preceded    by 

course  34.  Second  half-year.  Credit  three  hours.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  T.,  Th.,  11,  Practice  M.,  10-1. 
Animal  Husbandry  Building,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 

36.  Advanced    Stock    Judging. — Must    be    preceded    by 

course  31.  Credit  1  hour.  S.,  10-12.  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Building.  Professor  Wing,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Harper  and  Mr.  Savage. 

38.    Advanced  Course  in  the  Principles  of  Feeding. — 

Must  be  preceded  by  course  31.  Will  not  be  given 
unless  elected  by  at  least  5  students.  Lectures  and 
reports.  First  half-year.  Credit  2  hours.  Animal 
Husbandry  Building.  Professor  Wing  and  Mr.  Sav- 
age. 

THE  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  Flower  Library.— By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars 
($5,000)  to  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  in  1907,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a 
thoroughly  good  working  veterinary  library.  In  order  to 
insure  the  permanent  usefulness  of  this  library,  Mrs.  Flower, 
in  1901,  gave  $10,000  for  an  endowment  fund,  the  annual 
income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  donations  from  various  persons 
and  by  books  obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college;  the 
Veterinary  library  is  also  largely  supplemented  by  the  Uni- 
versity library,  and  by  loans  of  books  and  periodicals  there- 
from. 

The  periodical  room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a. 
M.  to  6  p.  M.,  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical 
periodicals  in  English,  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also 
found    Foster's    Encyclopedia    Medical    Dictionary    and    thfe 
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Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical  Library  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office. 

The  Flower  Library  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation  at 
hours  convenient  to  the  students  and  contains  most  of  the 
books  and  bound  periodicals  belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned 
to  it  from  the  University  Library.  Books  bearing  especially 
upon  the  work  of  any  laboratory  course  are  kept  upon  the 
book  shelves  of  the  laboratory  where  they  are  constantly 
accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the  library  for  home 
use  by  veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the 
University  Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine, 
with  allied  sciences,  exceed  ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes. 
Over  600  periodicals  and  transactions  are  received,  many  of 
them  pertaining  directly  to  medicine  and  biology.  To  all  the 
University  library  facilities  the  veterinary  students  have  free 
access  in  the  library  and  reading  room,  which  is  open  daily 
from  8  A.  M.  to  11  p.  m. 

SEMINARIES. 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  special  con- 
ferences for  their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purpose  of  these  seminaries  are:  (a)  To  discuss  the 
methods  for  advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  as 
is  expected  of  those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any 
special  investigation;  (b)  The  presentation  of  the  result  of 
investigations  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  various 
departments;  (c)  Reports  of  students  of  the  progress  of  their 
work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  the  progress  to  the  faculty 
and  their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  pubLc*  speak- 
ing and  in  preparation  for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veter- 
inary or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE. 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  th^  purpose  of  giv- 
ing mutual  aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowl- 
edge, facility  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and 
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in  presenting  papers  and  discussions  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner  before  an  audience. 

NON  RESIDENT  LE^jfTURERS. 

Practitioners  and  others  working  in  the  interests  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  will  give  lectures  at  stated  intervals  to  the 
veterinary  students.  This  feature  will  undoubtedly  broaden 
the  scope  of  instruction  and  bring  the  student  in  closer  touch 
with  matters  pertaining  to  practice,  meat  inspection  and  san- 
itation. 

FREE  TUITION  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE. 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College:  "No  tuition  fee  shall  be  re- 
quired of  a  student  pursuing  the  regular  veterinary  course, 
who,  for  a  year  or  more  immediately  preceding  his  admission 
to  said  veterinary  college,  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this 
state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition 
is  $100  per  annum,  %55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first,  and  $45  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is 
required  to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  first 
year  the  laboratory  fees  will  amount  to  $45 ;  for  the  second 
year  $42;  for  the  third  year  $15:  averaging  a  little  over  $35 
per  year.  Most  departments  require  an  additional  precaution- 
ary deposit  in  order  to  insure  against  breakage  and  undue  use 
of  material.  The  above  sums  therefore  represent  the  mini- 
mum charges. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  all  students  on  enter- 
ing the  University. 

A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  cover  the  expenses  of  graduation, 
degree,  etc.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before 
commencement.  The  amount  will  be  refunded  should  the  de- 
gree not  be  conferred. 

Living  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  $10  per 
\reek.  Books,  instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  $10  and  up- 
wards per  year. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships. — At  a  special 
examination  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each 
year,  eighteen  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $200  each, 
are  thrown  open  to  competition  for  all  members  of  the  First 
Year  class  in  the  University,  who  are  registered  in  courses 
leading  to  the  first  degree.  By  recent  official  action,  the  com- 
petition is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First  Year  students  in  the 
Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  provisions 
regulating  the  bestowal  or  tenure  of  these  University  Under- 
graduate scholarships,  see  the  University  Register. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates.— One  University 
Fellowship  of  the  annual  value  of  $500  is  open  for  competi- 
tion for  graduates  of  the  Veterinary  College. 

THE  HORACE  K.  WHITE  PRIZES. 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syra- 
cuse, are  awarded  annually  to  meritorious  students  in  the 
graduating  class  of  the  college.  One  prize  of  $15  to  the  first 
in  merit,  to  the  second  in  merit  a  prize  of  $10. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain 
sum  per  hour  in  the  various  departments,  there  are  positions 
open  to  capable  veterinary  students  in  their  graduate  year 
as  follows: 

Anatomy    $125   to  $500  per  year 

Physiology 125  to     500  per  year 

Surgery 500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology 500  per  year 

STUDY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS. 

The  very  rapid  advance  made  during  recent  years,  in  vet- 
rrinary  science,  and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it, 
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as  well  as  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  studying  a  given 
subject  under  more  than  one  teacher,  make  it  highly  desirable 
that  busy  practitioners  should  be  enabled  as  far  as  possible 
to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by  means  of  study  at 
such  times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply 
this  want  as  far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at 
hand  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practice  at  their  places 
of  residence  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college  at 
any  time  and  for  such  period  as  they  naay  elect,  without  en- 
trance examinations. 

Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies 
which  are  being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be 
granted  aU  opportunities  and  facilities  offered  to  regular  stu- 
dents so  long  as  such  opportunities  do  not  interfere  with  the 
instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  prac- 
ticing in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Every  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study 
along  desired  lines.  A  study  of  pages  l6  to  35,  "Departments 
Methods  and  Facilities",  will  not  only  give  information  sug- 
gested by  the  heading,  but  will  enable  any  practitioner  desir- 
ing to  attend  to  determine  in  advance  precisely  what  work 
will  be  in  progress  at  a  given  date  and  he  will  know  when  to 
attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  given  subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and 
entirely  for  the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased 
knowledge  in  veterinary  science  and  does  not  contemplate  the 
granting  of  a  degree,  certificate  or  other  evidence  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  reference  to  such  work  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director,  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in 
a  given  department  may  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned. 
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Six  Year  Course  in  Agriculture  (B.  S.  A.)>  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  (D.  V.  M.). 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  in  Agriculture  and  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  may  get  them  both  in  six  years.  In  the 
fourth  or  senior  year  of  Agriculture  it  is  necessary  to  register 
also  in  the  Veterinary  College.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

"A  regular  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  all  the 
required  work  of  his  course  and  who  has  a  credit  of  at  least 
90  hours,  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculties  concerned, 
be  registered  both  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  and,  on  the  completion 
of  30  hours  of  which  not  less  than  12  hours  shall  be  taught 
in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  may  be  recom- 
mended for  his  B.  S.  A.  Degree." 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  after  satisfactorily  complet- 
ing his  work  in  the  Veterinary  College,  he  may  be  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  D.  V.  M. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America. 


1st.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2d.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  pro- 
fessionally, as  livestock  agents  and  inspectors;  inspectors  and 
superintendents  of  quarantine  stations;  investigators  in  bac- 
teriology and  pathology  and  as  meat  inspectors.  By  an  act 
of  Congress  the  federal  meat  inspectors  must  be  graduates  of 
a  veterinary  college,  and  the  supply  of  men  competent  to  take 
the  Civil  Service  Examination  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand. 

3d.  In  the  different  states  there  are  appointments  as 
State  Veterinarians  and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veter- 
inarians, to  attend  the  preventable  diseases  of  animals. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality 
must  have  its  veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and 
butcher  meat,  as  well  as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Accomplished  veterinary  pathologists  are  needed  in 
all  the  states  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other  commissions, 
so  that  work  in  this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently  and 
successfully  on  scientific  lines.  Such  work  on  our  herds  can 
be  carried  on  only  by  those  specially  trained  in  the  anatomy 
physiology,  hygiene  and  pathology  of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in 
Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  must  ere  long  be  in  demand  for  every  Medical  Col- 
lege which  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  pri- 
vate veterinary  practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals 
to  every  human  being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to 
every  ten  doctors  of  medicine  for  man,  the  balance  of  oppor- 
tunity seems  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  veterinary  practice, 
and  this  preponderance  must  steadily  increase  with  the  recov- 
ery of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  farm 
animals. 
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New  York  State  has  about  2,000  veterinary  practitioners, 
and  with  an  average  of  30  years  of  practice,  will  demand 
6Q  new  practitioners  yearly  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  Under 
the  new  requirements  the  licenses  to  practice,  granted  after 
examination,  were  but  7  in  1896-7  and  8  in  1897-8.  This 
leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  117  in  two  years,  which  must 
be  made  up  from  the  graduates  in  the  State  Colleges,  or  by 
candidates  from  outside  the  State  who  can  show  an  equally 
high  matriculation  and  professional  education.  As  the  Veter- 
inary Colleges  in  other  states  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal 
standard  set  for  New  York,  the  main  supply  must  come  from 
colleges  within  our  own  commonwealth.  The  result  must  be 
that  our  stock  owners  will  be  furnished  with  better  veterinary 
service  and  that  the  accomplished  veterinarian  will  secure  a 
constantly  increasing  and  more  remunerative  practice. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practice  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  State  of  Nerv  York.  Extracts  from 
Article  X,  CK.  860,  Laws  of  New  York,  1895. 

§  171.  Qualifications  for  Practice. — No  person  shall  prac- 
tice veterinary  medicine  after  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  unless  previously  registered  and  legally  author- 
ized, unless  licensed  by  the  Education  Department  and  reg- 
istered as  required  by  this  article,  nor  shall  any  person  prac- 
tice veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  felony 
by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practice  is  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Education  Department  on  recommendation  of 
a  State  Board. 

§  176.  Admission  to  Examination. — The  Education  De- 
partment shall  admit  to  examination  any  candidate  who  pays 
a  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  submits  satisfactory  evidence,  veri- 
fied by  oath  if  required,  that  he  (first)  is  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age;  (second)  is  of  good  moral  character;  (third) 
has  the  general  education  required  in   all  cases  after  July 
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first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  preliminary  to  re- 
ceiving a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine;  (fourth)  has  studied 
veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including 
three  satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years, 
in  a  veterinary  medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at 
the  time  a  satisfactory  standard;  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree 
as  veterinarian  from  some  registered  veterinary  medical  school. 
The  degree  in  veterinary  medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in 
this  state  before  the  candidate  has  filed  with  the  institution 
conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Education  Department 
that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or 
during  his  first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State, 
he  has  either  graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfac- 
torily completed  an  academic  course  in  a  registered  academy 
or  high  school ;  or  has  a  preliminary  education  considered  and 
accepted  by  the  Education  Department  as  fully  equivalent. 
[See  pp.  9-11  for  preliminary  educational  requirements.] 

§  178.  Examinations  and  Reports. — Examination  for 
license  shall  be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in 
this  State,  and  at  least  four  times  annually,  in  accordance 
with  the  Education  Department's  rules,  and  shall  be  exclu- 
sively in  writing  and  in  English.  Each  examination  shall  be 
conducted  by  an  Education  Department's  examiner,  who  shall 
not  be  one  of  the  medical  veterinary  examiners.  At  the  close 
of  each  examination,  the  Education  Department  examiner  in 
charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and  answer  papers  to  the 
board,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and  such  board 
without  unnecessary  delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the  an- 
swers and  transmit  to  the  Education  Department  an  official 
report,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  stating  the 
standing  of  each  candidate  in  each  branch,  his  general  aver- 
age, and  whether  the  board  recommends  that  a  license  be 
granted.  Such  report  shall  include  the  questions  and  answers 
and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university.  If 
a  candidate  fails  on  the  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not 
less  than  six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examina- 
tion without  fee.     If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause 
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satisfactory  to  the  Education  Department,  they  may  waive 
the  required  six  months'  study. 

§  179.  Licenses. — ^On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an 
official  report  that  the  applicant  has  successfully  passed  an 
examination  and  is  recommended  for  license,  the  Education 
Department  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in  their  judgment  he  is 
duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practice  veterinary  medi- 
cine. Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  university  under 
seal  and  shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical 
examiner  of  the  board  and  by  the  officer  of  the  university,  who 
approved  the  credentials  which  admitted  the  candidate  for 
examination,  and  shall  state  that  the  licensee  has  given  satis- 
factory evidence  of  fitness,  as  to  age,  character  and  prelim- 
inary and  veterinary  medical  education  and  all  other  matters 
required    by  law,   and    that   after     full   examination    he  has 

been  found  properly  qualified  to  practice Before 

any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  a 
book  kept  in  the  Education  Department  office  and  its  number 
shall  be  noted  in  the  license.  This  record  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  shall  have  the 
same  weight  as  evidence  that  is  given  to  a  record  of  convey- 
ance of  land. 

§  180.  Registry. — Every  license,  to  practice  veterinary 
medicine,  shall,  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder, 
be  registered  in  a  book  to  be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medi- 
cal register,"  which  shall  be  provided  by  and  kept  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such  practice  is  to  be  carried 
on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  source, 
number  and  date  of  his  license  to  practice.  Before  register- 
ing, each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in 
the  county  clerk's  office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and 
also  that  he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had, 
before  receiving  the  same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to 
attendance,  terms  and  amount  of  study  and  examination  as 
required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  university  as  prelimin- 
ary to  the  conferment  thereof,  and  no  money  was  paid  for 
such  license  except  the  regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants, 
therefor;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake  in  any 
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material  regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or  incurred  in  order 
that  such  license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license,  or  if 
lost,  a  copy  thereof,  legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to 
evidence,  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  its 
conferment,  shall,  before  registering,  be  exhibited  to  the  coun- 
ty clerk,  vi'ho  only  in  case  it  was  issued  or  indorsed  as  a 
license  under  seal  by  the  Regents,  shall  indorse  or  stamp  on 
it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words:  "Registered 
as  authority  to   practice  veterinary  medicine,  in  the   clerk's 

office  of county."     The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give 

to  every  veterinarian  so  registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries 
in  the  register,  with  a  certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed 
the  prescribed  affidavit.  The  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county 
clerk  as  a  total  fee  of  one  dollar  for  registration,  affidavit  and 
certificate. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS 

Registered  in  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

For  the  Season  of  1908-1909. 


Students  Working  for  a  Veterinary  Degree. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Banks,  Ray  S New  Berlin 

Boyce,  Walter    Ithaca 

Breed,  Frank   Lyndonville 

Buencamino,  Victor Manila,  Philippine  Islands 

Burleigh,  William  F Vernon 

Combs,  A.  W Brooklyn 

Coronado,  F.   S Habana,  Cuba 

Crosby,  Earl  R Parish 

Danziger,  Max   Brooklyn 

Deal,  J.  E East  Bloomfield 

Fitch,  C.  P Sauquoit 

Fritz,  W.  E Buffalo 

Goldberg,  Sam'l New  York  City 

Gregory,  E.  I Mt.  Vision 

Jennings,  H.  D Long  Lake 

Johnson,  A.  K Eden 

Jones,  C.   I Norway 

Krohn,  L.  D Utica 

Laird,  H.  D Woodville 

Mayberry,  R.  H Ingersoll,  Ontario,  Canada 

Meador,  D.  J.  Jr Myrtlewood,  Ala. 

Millard,  H.  R Dundee 

Mitchell,  J.  F Saint  Martinville,  La. 

Morris,  C.  E Manlius 

Myers,  H.  J Ilion 

Noback,  C.  V New  York  City 

Painton,   E.   F Troy 

Pickens,   E.    M Parish 

Rowe,  Roy  R Little  Falls 

Rubio,  A.  J Habana,  Cuba 


Catalogue  of  Students  4ff 

Shaul,  K.  A Van  Hornesville 

Simms,  Robt Lake 

Stack,  J.  H Onondaga  Hill 

Stevens,  Guy Groton 

Vail,  I.  R Danbury,  Conn. 

Wende,  John  A Buffalo 

Williams,  A.  E Cobleskill 

Winlack,  R.  E Ithaca 

Woehler,  E.  J WestfaUs 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Aiken,  Howard  K Trumansburg 

Breen,  Maurice  F Ithaca 

Chodes,  Benj.  P New  York  City 

Corbin,  Cecil  I Pawling 

Denman,  Irving  O Brookton 

Doll,  Curtis  E Smithboro 

Dooling,  Maurice  J Syracuse 

Dowd,  Frederick  F Cortland 

Dunham,  Le  Verne Burdett 

Evans,  M.  E.  J Manlius 

Fairchild,  Charles  R West  Winfield 

Fernandez,  Gonzalo  C San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

Frederick,  Harry Suffern 

Gormley,  George  H Belfast 

Ham,  Lynn  W Ithaca 

Howes,  Murray    Corning 

Kimball,  Florence    South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Lown,  Morton Rhinebeck 

Mathews,  Lewis  S Seneca  Falls 

Moore,  Audrey  D Indian  Falls 

Munsell,  Warren  A Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida 

Overton,  Floyd  C,  Jr Adams 

Parker,   Leon   L Canaseraga 

Roig,  Chester  A Poughkeepsie 

Schlesinger,  Alexander,  Jr New  York  City 

Stark,  A.  M Brooklyn 

Thompson,  E.  G Trumansburg 

Wheeler,  George  W Ithaca 
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THIRD   YEAR. 

Bell,   John   B Ceres , 

Bell,    Ralph    Ceres 

Bennett,  Walter  D Ovid! 

Benson,  Luther  J Dover  Plains  i 

Buchanan,   Ira    Ludlowville 

Finnegan,  Christopher  R Buffalo 

Fitch,  Earl  W Springville 

Hastings,    Michael    Ithaca 

Hewitt,  James  Henry Gouverneur 

Hoyt,  Clarence  J Cohocton 

Koenig,  Fred  F Ithaca 

Leonard,  John  L Spencer 

Little,  George  W Ithaca 

McCartney,  John    Montgomery 

McClelland,  Frank  E Walton 

Miller,  Charles  J Groton 

Molino,  J.  Ernesto Puno,  Peru 

Risley,  H.  B Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Schalberg,  Alfred  M Ithaca 

Stephenson,  Roy  L Ogdensburgh 

Townsend,  John  V Townsendville 

Trainor,  Owen  F Worcester,  Mass. 

Van  Ostrand,  A.  O Ithaca 

Welch,  Howard Columbia,  Mo. 

Wood,  Frank  Sidney Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Woodside,  James  H Binghamton 

Graduate  Students  not  Working  for  a  Degree. 

Jones,  Frederic  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rodriguez,  Camilo  A South  Lebanon,  Ohio 

Snook,  James  H South  Lebanon,  Ohio 

Sunderville,  Earl   Newark,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL   STUDENT. 

Brunas,  Daniel  N Hatton,  North  Dakota 

SUMMARY. 

Veterinary   Students    93 

Graduate    Students    4 

Special  Student    1 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  PUBLIc5?rtONa 


1 .  The  Cornell  University  Register.  This  is  the  general  publication 
of  the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and  de- 
partments. It  also  contains  a  catalog  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  faculty  and  the  students. 

Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

A.  Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission  to 
advanced  standing,  and  for  University  scholarships. 

1 .     Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  summer  session. 

6.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

(>.     Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
s      Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

10.  Announcement  of  the  sunnner  courses  in  medicine. 

1 1 .  Bulletins  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

12.  Teachers'  Leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements 
may  be  had  upon  application.  Address:  The  Registrar  of  Cornell 
J^ti'iversity ,  Ithaca,  N,   Y 


CORNELL    UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLLEGES 


GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Degree,  A.B. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  L.L.B. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Degree,  M.D.     New  York  City  and  Ithaca. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
Degree,  D.V.  M. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Degree,  B.S.A. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Degree,  B.Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Degree,  C.E. 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 
AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Degree,  M.E. 
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Calendar  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University 

1910-1911 

First  Term 

Sept.  19,  Monday— University  Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Sept.  27,  Tuesday— Academic  Year  Begins,  Matriculation  of  New  Stud- 
ents.    University  Scholarsiiip  Examinations  begin. 

Sept.  28,  Wednesday— Matriculation  of  new  students. 

Sept.  29,  Thursday— Registration  of  matriculated  students. 

Sept.  30,  Friday— Instruction  Begins  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Ithaca.  President's  annual  address  ta 
the  students  at  12:00  M. 

Nov.  24-25,  Thursday  and  Friday — Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.   22,  Thursday— Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

Jan.      4,  Wednesday  — Work  resumed. 

Jan.    11,  Wednesday— Founder's  Day. 

Jan.    30,  Monday — Term  Examinations  begin. 

Feb.      8,  Wednesday — Term  ends. 

Second  Term 

Feb.    11,  Saturday— Second  Term  begins 

April    6,  Thursday— Spring  Vacation  Begins. 

April  11,  Tuesday — Work  resumed. 

May    27,  Saturday — Navy  Day. 

June     5,  Monday— Term  Examinations  begin 

June  16,  Friday  — Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

June  18,  Sunday— Baccalaureate  Sermon, 

June  20,  Tuesday— Class  Day. 

June  21,  Wednesday— Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees. 

June  22,  Thursday— Forty-Third  Annual  Commencement. 

First  Term— 1911-1912 

Sept.  l5,  Friday — Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Sept.  25,  Monday— Academic  Year  Begins.  Matriculation  of  New  Stud- 
ents.    University  Scholarship  ExaminatioYis  begin. 

Sept.- 26,  Tuesday — Matriculation  of  new  students. 

Sept.  27,  Wednesday— Registration  of  matriculated  students. 

Sept.  28,  Thursday— Instruction  Begins  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
University  at  Ithaca.  President's  annual  address 
to  the  students  at  12:00  M, 

Tuition  Fees,  Etc. 

All  fees,  including  tuition,  laboratory,  etc.,  will  be  payable  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term. 
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A  vSTATE  VETERINARY  COIyl^EGE 
AT  CORNElylv  UNIVERSITY." 

—Laws  of  New   York,  1904.  p.  307. 
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FOUNDATION. 


The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  1894,  ' '  There  is  hereby  established  a 
State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,"  L/aws  of  New  York, 
1894,  p.  207.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, June  10,  1894,  the  location  of  the  College  upon  the  University 
Campus  was  authorized.  It  was  further  enacted  that  while  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  undertake  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  build- 
ings, equipment  or  maintenance  of  the  College,  it  does  consent  to 
furnish  instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  are  or  shall  be  in  its  curri- 
culum upon  such  terms  as  may  be  termed  equitable. 

By  further  acts  of  the  Ivegislature  provision  for  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  College  were  made,  and  finally  in 
1897,  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  established  by  Chapter  153  of  the  laws  of  1894,"  it 
was  enacted  that  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  administration.     (For  officers  of  administration,  see  p. 3.) 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

As  stated  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College  :  ' '  The  State  Veterinary  College,  established  by 
chapter  153  of  the  laws  oj  1894,  shall  be  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College.  The  object  of  the  said  veterinary  college  shall  be  : 
to  control  investigations  as  to  the  nature,  prevention  and  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  animals,  including  such  as  are  conirnunicable  to  man  and 
such  as  cause  epizootics  among  live  stock  ;  to  investigate  the  economi- 
cal questions  which  will  contribute  to  the  more  profitable  breeding, 
rearing  and  utilization  of  anim,als ;  to  produce  reliable  standard 
preparations  of  toxins,  antitoxins  and  other  productions  to  be  used  in 
the  diagnosis,  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in  the  conducting 
of  sanitary  work  by  approved  modern  methods  ;  a.nd  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  structure  and  function  of  the  animal  body,  in  the 
pathology,  prevention  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases,  and  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock  and  cor- 
relatively  to  the  human  family.'*' 
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The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  therefore  founded  to 
raise  the  standard  of  veterinary  investigation  and  instruction  to  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  Accord- 
ing to  the  year  book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1908  the  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  poul- 
try and  pet  animals,  was  5,235,000  with  a  value  of  $168,234,000.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in  the  matter  of  live 
stock.  For  the  United  States  the  value  in  live  stock  is  approximately 
$4,525,259,000.  This  calls  for  all  that  learning  and  skill  can  do  for 
the  fostering  of  this  great  industry.  For  the  year  1908  the  U  .S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  gives  a  census  of  the  domestic  animals  with 
their  value  as  follows:  Horses,  20,640,000;  value  $1,974,052,000. 
Mules,  4,053,000 ;  value,  $437,082,000.  Milch  cows,  21,720,000  ;  value, 
$702,945,000.  Other  cattle,  49,379,000;  value,  $863,754,000.  Sheep, 
56,084,000;  value,  $192,632,000.  Swine,  54,147,000;  value,  $354,- 
794,000.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  normal,  permanent  fertil 
ization  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  live  stock  kept,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  productiveness  of  the  land 
is  steadily  exhausted ;  so  that  the  health  and  improvement  of  ani- 
mals and  the  fostering  of  animal  industry  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  national  wealth.  Another,  and  no  less  potent,  argument  for 
the  higher  standard  of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  human  race.  With  a  long  list  of  communicable  diseases 
which  are  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal  of  all 
human  maladies — tuberculosis — also  the  most  prevalent  affection  in 
our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  impor- 
tant that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  contagion  in  our  live 
stock  should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  most  highly  trained 
experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learning, 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  College  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of  veter- 
inarians for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate  the 
value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  them. 
It  will  further  aim,  so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at 
establishing  a  center  of  investigation  looking  toward  discoveries  in 
the  nature  of  diseases,  in  therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  ani- 
mals from  contagion  ;  and  towards  the  production  of  organic  com- 
pounds to  be  employed  in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunization. 
So  much  has  been  recently  discovered  in  these  directions,  and  pres- 
ent knowledge  points  so  unmistakably  to  coming  discoveries,  that  to 
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neglect  this  field  at  the  present  time  would  be  very  unfortunate. 
Apart  from  discovery,  the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of  these 
organic  products  which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State 
and  private  practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  is 
an  object  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  More  than  this  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  college  to  be  of  as  much  assistance  as  possible  to  the  practi- 
tioner of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  combination  in  one  institution  of  educational  facilities  with 
scientific  investigation,  and  the  production  of  the  organic  extracts  to 
be  employed  in  modern  medical  methods,  is  a  feature  calculated  to 
insure  the  best  work  in  all  departments,  and  the  most  exceptional 
advantages  for  the  diligent  student. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  is  located  at  Ithaca,  on  the 
Campus  of  Cornell  University,  fronting  on  East  Avenue,  and  facing 
the  University  buildings.  Klectric  cars  on  East  Avenue  convey  stu- 
dents and  visitors  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Ithaca  with  its  population 
of  15,800  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  I^ake,  263  miles  distant 
from  New  York  City,  on  the  lines  of  the  Delaware,  L/ackawanna  and 
Western  and  the  L/ehigh  Valley  railroads.  The  University  grounds 
are  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the  city  and  400  feet  higher, 
commanding  a  view  of  20  miles  of  valley  and  lake.  On  the  campus 
of  80  acres  are  38  professors'  houses,  5  fraternity  houses,  and  over  30 
University  and  college  buildings. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, as  follows : 

The  Main  Building — 142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  East  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  of  220  feet  by  300 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dull,  yellowish  bufT  pressed  brick,  on  a  base 
of  Gouverneur  marble  ;  window  and  door  facings  of  Indiana  limestone 
and  terra  cotta  ornamentations.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  museum 
and  rooms  of  the  director,  the  professor  of  physiology,  medicine,  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics,  and  the  business  office.  The  second  floor  is  de- 
voted to  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory  of  physiology  and  pharmacology, 
reading  room,  library  and  rooms  of  professors.  The  third  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  offices  and  laboratories  of  bacteriology. 

Connected  with  the  main  building,  and  forming  its  East  Wing,  is 
a  structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the 
anatomical  laboratories,  and  the  lecture  room  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
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medicine  and  surgery.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement,  the 
walls  are  lined  by  enameled  white  brick,  and  the  ceiling  covered  with 
sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  BoiivER  and 
Kngine  Room  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Consulting  Clinic  has  a  separate  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instruments,  water, 
heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipment,  and  the  facilities  for 
demonstration,  have  been  "especially  attended  to. 

The  General  Ward,  100  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with  box  and  other 
stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths  and  all  necessary  appliances.  The 
floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of  painted  sheet 
steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Operating  Theater  for  the  surgical  clinic  has  been  built  at 
the  south  end  of  the  patient's  ward  and  is  connected  therewith.  The 
building  is  well  provided  with  light,  and  modern  plumbing.  There  is 
a  recovery  room,  in  which  the  patients  may  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  anesthetics,  connected  with  the  operating  table  by  an  inclined 
plane,  down  which  the  patients  may  be  conveyed.  The  clinic  is  well 
supplied  with  instruments  and  modern  conveniences. 

The  Isolation  Ward,  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely  separ- 
ated from  one  another  and  each  opening  from  its  own  outer  door.  It 
has  the  usual  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified  brick  and 
painted  steel  ceilings. 

The  Mortuary  Building  has  an  impermeable  floor,  walls  of 
enameled  brick  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with 
every  convenience  for  conducting  post  mortem  examinations  and  pre- 
paring pathological  specimens. 

The  Kennel,  36  by  20  feet,  is  a  building  devoted  to  the  clinics  for 
dogs  and  cats.  It  has  a  hot  water  plant  of  its  own  and  is  well  pro- 
vided with  commodious  cages  and  the  ventilation  is  well  arranged. 
The  floor  is  of  cement  and  provided  with  drains  connecting  with  the 
sewer,  insuring  cleanliness  with  the  minimum  effort. 

The  Shed,  24  by  20  feet,  next  to  the  kennel,  is  devoted  to  clinical 
uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  groom,  complete  the  list  of  State 
buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment  has 
been  made  very  complete  both  for  educational  uses  and  original 
research. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities  (or 
instruction  see  "  Departments,  methods  and  facilities,"  pp.  14-30. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Admission  on  Certificate. — For  admission  the  candidate  must 
possess  at  least  the  preliminary  education  required  by  the  laws  of 
New  York  (I^aws  of  1895,  Cli.  860)  and  must  present  a  certiiicate  of 
good  moral  character.  As  evidence  that  the  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled,  the  State  Education  Department  issues  "  Veterinary  Student 
Certificates,"  and  one  of  these  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  and 
filed  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

The  requirements  for  a  veterinary  student  certificate  are  passing 
Regents'  examinations  at  75%  in  academic  subjects  aggregating  60 
counts  or  holding  a  Regents'  academic  diploma  on  the  72  count  basis 
or  a  certificate  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  four  years  academic 
work  in  a  registered  institution. 

Although  a  student  may  enter  on  any  72  counts,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  following  subjects  be  included  :  algebra,  physics,  physiology, 
chemistry,  L^atin,  French  or  German,  botany,  zoology. 

The  Kducation  Department  will  accept  as  full  equivalent  to  the 
required  academic  course  any  one  of  the  following  : 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or 
university,  registered  by  the  Kducation  Department  as  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  standard. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  exam- 
inations equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year 
or  to  a  completed  academic  course. 

4.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  any  72  academic  counts  or  au}^  Regents' 
diploma. 

5.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia. 

6.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  in  Italy  of  a  course  of 
five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

7.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equiva- 
lents from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

8.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution  or  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school  or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 
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(For  full  information  concerning  the  education  necessary  to  obtain 
the  "Veterinary  Student  Certificate,"  or  for  the  acceptance  as  equi- 
valents of  work  done  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  of   this  or  of     f 
other  states,  not  under  the  Education  Department,  address  :  Exam- 
ination Division,  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Admission  on  Examination. — For  the  present,  students  with  a 
' '  Veterinary  Student  Certificate ' '  will  be  admitted  without  further 
examination.  For  those  not  possessing  such  a  certificate,  admission 
may  be  granted  to  students  who  pass  Cornell  University  entrance 
examinations  covering  15  units  as  follows  : 

English  (3),  History  or  Natural  Science  (1),  Elementary  Algebra 
(1),  Plane  Geometry  (1),  elective  (9). 

For  definite  information  concerning  what  will  be  required  in  each 
subject,  consult  the  Cornell  University  Register  for  1910-11.  (The 
Register  will  be  sent  on  application  ;  see  inside  of  the  cover  at  the 
end  of  this  announcement.) 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  (see  pp.  9-10),  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all 
the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion 
of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  person 
will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  in  September. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send  or 
present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  director,  V.  A. 
Moore,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  in- 
stitution from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement  of  the 
studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid  delay 
these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order  that 
the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  furnished 
concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  graduation 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  may  be 
admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem  equit- 
able in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  previous  course 
of  study  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to 
the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  education  for 
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the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York.     (See 
pp.  9-10  and  Appendix  B.) 

Admission  to  Advanced  and  Special  Work. — The  ample  facili- 
ties for  advanced  and  special  work  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  with  allied  departments  in  Cornell  University,  are  open  to 
graduates  of  this  institution  and  of  other  colleges  whose  entrance 
requirements  and  undergraduate  courses  are  equivalent.  (See  pp. 
9-10).     For  a  course  for  Veterinarians  see  p.  33. 

RESIDENCE  AND  REGISTRATION. 

College  Year. — This  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the  last 
of  September  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  terras.  (For  exact  dates,  see  the  calendar  on  the  2d 
page  of  the  cover.) 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  session,  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Professor  Moore. 

Registration. — At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (see  calendar  for 
exact  day  and  date)  the  student  must  register  with  the  University 
Registrar,  Morrill  Hall.  After  registering  with  the  University  Regis- 
trar, he  must  register  the  same  day  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Veter- 
inary Faculty,  Dr.  Fish,  Room  3,  1st  floor,  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
"no  student,  after  having  been  once  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity, wii^i,  be  ai.i,owed  to  register  after  the  ci.ose  of  the 
Registration    Day,    except   by    speciai,    permission    of    the 

FACUI.TY. ' ' 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(D.V.M.)  the  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements 
(pp.  9  and  10)  and  successfully  pursue  the  courses  named  in  the 
schedule  of  studies  given  below,  and  have  paid  all  fees. 

Final  Examinations. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second 
term  there  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  for  a  degree  final  examina- 
tions in  the  following  subjects  :  Anatomy  ;  Physiology  ;  Medicine  ; 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics  ;  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.) 

The  work  of  the  college  is  arranged  to  begin  during  the  last  week 
in  September  and  to  close  during  the  third  week  in  June.  This  per- 
iod is  divided  into  two  terms  each  containing  as  nearly  as  possible 
ninety-one  working  days  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
working  days  for  the  college  year.  This  is  exclusive  of  days  allotted 
to  examinations,  vacations  and  Sundays. 
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Prescribed  Three-Year  Course. 


FIRST  YEAR.                          No. 

of  Course. 

Counts  1st  Term. 

Counts  2nd  Term.    Ti 

tal  of  Actual  Hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

..  1 

6 

— 

135 

Histology  and  Embryology 

-  6 

3 

5 

215 

Anatomy 

-  1 

3 

—  ] 

" 

-  2 

1 

—  1 

390 

" 

-  3 

3 

— 

" 

..  4 

— 

sj 

Physiology 

..10 

3 

—  ^ 

-12 

— 

3  1 

165 

" 

-14 

— 

- 2j 

Animal  Husbandry 

...20 

— 

4 

75 

19 

19 

980 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Anatomy 

-  5 

3 

—  1 

" 

..  6 

3 

-  > 

300 

-  7 

— 

2  J 

Physiology 

-11 

— 

15 

-13 

1 

— 

15 

Pharmacology 

-20 

2 

— 

30 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy- 

-21 

2 

— 

75 

General  Pathology 

40 

6 



180 

Animal  Parasites 

-.22 

2 

— 

53 

Small  Animal  Clinic 

-25 

— 

1 

45 

Consulting  Clinic 

-.53 

— 

1 

45 

Bacteriology 

..43 

— 

5 

143 

General  Surgery 

...30 

— 

4 

60 

Medicine 

-50 

— 

5 

75 

19 

19 

1036 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Urine  Analysis 

-15 

1 

— 

45 

Diseases  of  Small  Animals 

-.22 

— 

2 

30 

Materia  Medica  &  Therapeutics 

...23 

2 

— 

30 

Surgical  Exercises 

-31 

1 

— 

36 

vSpecial  Surgery 

...32 

4 

— 

60 

Obstetrics 

...36 

— 

4 

60 

Infectious  Diseases 

-42 

— 

2 

30 

Special  Pathology 

.-41 

2 

2 

106 

vSmall  Animal  Clinic 

...25 

1 

1 

90 

Consulting  Clinic 

...53 

1 

1 

90 

Surgical  Clinic 

34 

1 

1 

90 

Medical  Clinic 

...54 

90 

Medicine 

50 

_ 

5 

75 

Horse  Shoeing 

...52 

3 

45 

Ophthalmology 

....55 

1 

— 

15 

Veterinary  Hygiene 

...56 

1 

— 

15 

19 

19 

907 
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Optional  Four- Year  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR.  No.  of  Course.    Counts  1st  Term.    Counts  2nd  Term.    Total  of  Actual  Hours. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 1  6 — 135 

Animal  Husbandry 31 4 4 150 

Anatomy 1 3 

2 1 

3 3 

4 - 5J 

Physiology 10 2 

11 — 


2 1 


.12 — 3  ( 

.14 — 2J 


175 

Meat  and  Milk  Production 32 .— 3 45 

19  19  895 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Physiology 13 1 — 15 

Organic  Chemistry 32 4 — 90 

Histology  and  Embryology 6 3 5 215 

Anatomy 5 3. 


6 3 —  > 300 

7 — 2) 

The  Horse  (Care  and  Judging) 34 4 — 90 

Mechanics  of  the  Horse 35 — 3 75 

Bacteriology 43 — 5 143 

General  Surgery 30 — 4 60 

18  19  988 
THIRD  YEAR. 

Pharmacology 20 2 — 30 

Materia  Medica  and  Pathology 21 2 — 75 

Animal  Parasites 22 2 — 53 

General  Pathology 40 6 — 180 

Medicine... 50 — 5 75 

Small  Animal  Clinic 25 — 1 45 

Consulting  Clinic 53 — 1 45 

Sanitary  Science  &  Public  Health  .— 2 2 60 

Materia  Medica  &  Therapeutics. .23 2 — 30 

Diseases  of  Small  Animals 22 — 2 30 

Obstetrics 36 — 4 60 

Surgical  Exercises 31 1 — 45 

Infectious  Diseases 42 — 2 30 

17                      17  758 
FOURTH  YEAR. 

Special  Surgery 32 4 — 60 

Clinical  vSurgery 33 1 1 30 

Urine  Analysis 15 1 — 45 

Milk  Composition  and  Tests 40 2 — 37 

Market  Milk  &  Milk  Inspection  ...43 — 2 38 

Special  Pathology 41 2 2 106 

Small  Animal  Clinic 25 1 1 90 

Consulting  Clinic 53 1 1 90 

Surgical  Clinic 34 1 1 9O 

Medical  Clinic 54 1 1 90 

Medicine 50 — 5 75 

Horse  Shoeing 52 3 — 45 

Ophthalmology 55 1 — 15 

Veterinary  Hygiene 56 1 — 15 

Canine  vSurgery — — 2 30 

Forge S4 — 2 90 

19  18  946 
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DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND 
FACILITIES. 


In  addition,  to  the  departments  of  the  Veterinary  College  proper, 
the  resources  of  the  entire  University  are  practically  at  the  disposal 
of  the  College  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  when 
authorization  was  given  for  its  location  on  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University  (p.  5  under  foundation).  Among  the  facilities  of  the 
University  of  especial  value  to  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  men- 
tioned the  museums  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  including 
Entomology,  of  Agriculture,  of  Botany  and- of  Geology.  The  Univer- 
sity Ivibrary,  with  its  369,000  bound  volumes,  40, 000  pamphlets  and  600 
current  periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as  freely  open  to  Veter- 
inary College  students  as  to  other  University  students  (see  also  Flower 
Library) . 

The  departments  with  their  special  equipments,  facilities  and 
methods,  are  given  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  pursued  in  the  course. 

The  Courses  Required  for  Graduation  are  given  in  the  schedule  of 
studies,  pp.  12-13,  but  the  additional  courses  offered  by  the  various 
departments  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  veterinary  stu- 
dents and  may  be  elected  by  them  whenever  they  have  satisfied  the 
requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  given  in  Morse  Hall.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  building  and  its  equipment  together  with  a  list  of  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry  will  be  found  in  the  University 

Register. 

Courses. 

These  are  the  courses  pursued  by  veterinary  students  and  must  be 

taken  in  the  order  here  indicated. 

1.  Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Six  hours.  First  half- 
year.  Ivectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11;  Ch.  L.  R.  1.  Professor 
Dennis,  Assistant  Professor  Browne. 

lyaboratory  practice  (two  periods  of  2^  hours  each),  and  one 
recitation  per  week.  Professor  Dennis  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Browne,  Mr  Welsh  and  Mr.  Houeehan. 
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32.     Elementary   Organic   Chemistry.— Four   hours.     First    half- 
year.     L/ectures  and  written  reviews.     M.,  W.,  F.,  12;  Ch. 
L.  R.  3.     Mr.  N1CH01.S.     Ivaboratory  practice  Th.,  2-5. 
This  optional  course  may  be  taken  by  students  in  Veterinary  Med- 

cine  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Course  1  in  Chemistry. 

MICROSCOPY,  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

B.  F.  Kingsbury,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Em- 

bryology. 
Wii.i<iAM  Atwood  H11.TON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
Theodork  F.  Meadk,  A.B.,  Assistant. 

C.  H.  Waters,  A.  B.,  Assistant. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories, 
in  vertebrate  histology,  vertebrate  embryology  and  in  histologic  and 
embryologic  technic  ;  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  of  these  sub- 
jects. For  all  of  the  courses  the  department  is  well  supplied  with 
the  best  modern  apparatus. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  this  department  are  on  the  first  and  sec- 
ond floors  of  Stimson  Hall.  They  consist  of  a  large  general  labora- 
tory, a  research  laboratory,  a  preparation  room  and  two  laboratories  for 
the  instructing  staff  where  also  special  demonstrations  of  difficult  sub- 
jects are  given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures  to 
give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practiced  by 
each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but,  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  the  power 
to  acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  per- 
sonal work,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that 
might  be  learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or 
from  specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 

Courses. 

6.  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology.— Throughout  the 
year.  Credit,  8  University  hours.  The  exercises  each  week  are  as 
follows  :  L/aboratory  work,  T.  10-1 ;  Th.  10-12.    Demonstration,  lecture, 
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or  recitation,  Th.  at  9,  First  term.  M.,  Th.  and  Sat.,  at  8,  Labora- 
tory Th.  and  Fri.  2-5,  Second  term.  Professor  Kingsbury,  In- 
structor Hii^TON,  and  assistants. 

Microscopy . — The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of 
mounting  microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  all 
the  subsequent  work  of  the  department. 

Histology. — This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of 
histologic  investigation  and  demonstration. 

Embryology . — This  deals  with  the  elements  and  methods  of  em- 
bryology in  the  amphibia,  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
chick  and  the  pig,  sheep,  cow,  and  in  man. 

For  the  advanced  courses  consult  the  University  Register.  The 
advanced  courses  are  open  to  Veterinary  as  to  other  properly  quali- 
fied students. 

ANATOMY. 

G.  S.  Hopkins,  Professor. 
Eari,  Sundervii^le,  Instructor. 
Chari,es  J.  MiLivER,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  objects  of 
the  lectures  are  to  present  facts  of  general  morphology  as  related  to 
the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  to  direct  attention,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  correlation  of  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  ;  and  to  emphasize  the  anatomical  relations  of  those 
parts  most  subject  to  surgical  operations.  The  main  reliance,  how- 
ever, is  placed  upon  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  Thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way, 
and  every  student  will  be  required  to  dissect  all  the  parts  of  the 
horse,  or  ox,  and  such  parts  of  others  of  the  domestic  animals  as  may 
prove  most  expedient,  before  taking  his  final  examinations. 

The  courses  in  anatomy  extend  through  two  years.  The  first  year 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles  and  certain  of  the 
viscera ;  the  second  year,  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  and 
the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  the  study  of  osseous,  muscular,  digestive  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, the  skeletons  in  the  laboratory  and  the  Auzoux  models  afford 
valuable  assistance.     In  the  museum  there  are  accumulating  series  of 
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specimens  which  illustrate,  in  a  typical   manner,  some  of  the  more 
important  anatomical  features  of  the  various  domestic  animals. 

The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  any  quantity  of  anatomi- 
cal material,  and  in  almost  endless  variety :  horse,  ox,  sheep  and 
swine,  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  guinea  pig,  both  adult  and  all  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Courses. 

1.  Comparative  Osteology. — Three  hours.  First  term.  I^ecture 
T.,  9.  From  September  to  February  there  will  be  five  periods  of 
laboratory  work,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.,  S.  a.  m.  F'rom  February  to 
June  there  will  be  three  periods,  M.,  A.  M.,  T.,  P.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

2.  Arthrology. — One  hour.  First  term.  This  course  immedi- 
ately follows  course  1.     Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

3.  Myology. — Three  hours.  First  term.  In  this  course  the  dis- 
section of  muscles  is  begun.  L/Cctures,  laboratory  hours,  etc.,  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  courses.     Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

4.  Myology,  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera. — Five  hours. 
Second  term.  I^ectures  and  written  reviews,  T.,  8.  One  or  more 
weekly  recitations.  Ivaboratory  work,  M.,  A.  M.,  T. ,  p.  m.,  S.,  a.  m. 
Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

5.  The  Vascular  System.— Three  hours.  First  term.  Ivabora- 
tory work.  M.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  m.,  W.,  S.,  a.  m.  Professor  Hopkins 
and  Assistants. 

6.  The  Peripheral  Nervous  System. — Three  hours.  First  term. 
Laboratory  hours  the  same  as  in  course  5.  Professor  Hopkins  and 
Assistants. 

7.  Genital  Organs,  the  Central  Nervous  System  and  Organs 
of  Special  Sense.— Two  hours.  Second  term.  L/aboratory  work, 
M.,  10-1,  T.,  3-5.     Professor  Hopkins  and  Assistants. 

8.  Advanced  Anatomy. — Two  or  more  hours.  Ivaboratory  pe- 
riods in  the  first  term,  to  be  selected  from  the  following  :  M.,  T.,  Th., 
F.,  P.  M.,  S.,  A.  M,,  and  in  the  second  term  the  following:  M.,  T., 
Th.,  F.,  p.  M.,  S.,  A.  M.  The  work  will  be  on  the  osseous,  vascular 
and  nervous  systems  ;  the  viscera  and  genito-urinary  organs  of  car- 
nivora.  The  viscera,  genito-urinary  organs  and  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tems of  ruminants.  Certain  regions  of  the  horse,  of  special  surgical 
importance,  may  also  be  reviewed.  Professor  Hopkins  and  Assist- 
ants. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

P.  A.  Fish,  Professor. 

Chari^es  E.  Hayden,  Assistant. 

Ai^EXANDER  SCHI^ESINGER,  Jr.,  Student  Assistant. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of  im- 
portant topics  those  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  the  student,  in 
comprehending  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  body.  Without  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  normal  functions,  it  is  obviously  use- 
less to  attempt  progress  in  the  proper  conception  of  diseased  condi- 
tions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  recitation  and 
lecture  room,  it  is  believed  will  afford  to  the  student  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  and  understanding  of  the  perspective  and  symmetry  of 
a  subject  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histological 
preparations,  dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new  ap- 
paratus. The  equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils, 
sphygmographs,  cardiographs,  circulation  schemes,  tambours,  centri- 
fuges, microscopes,  and  other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory 
work. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered,  to  those  properly  fitted,  to  pursue 
their  work  beyond  that  given  in  the  regular  course. 

Courses. 

10.  Physiology   Recitations. — Three   hours  weekly.     First  term. 

Sec.  I.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9.     Sec.  II.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10.     Professor 
Fish  and  Mr.  Hayden. 

11.  Physiology   Recitations. — One   hour    weekly.     Second   term. 

Sec.  I.  S.,  10.      Sec.  II.  W.,  11.       Professor  Fish  and  Mr. 
Hayden. 

12.  The  Physiology  and  Sanitation   of  the  Domesticated  Ani- 

mals.— Three  hours  weekly.     Second  term.     T.,  Th.,  F.,  10. 
Professor  Fish. 

13.  The  Physiology  of  the  Muscular  and  Nervous  Systems.— 

One  hour  weekly.     Third  term.     T.,  12.     Mr.  Hayden. 
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14.  Physiological  Laboratory. — A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted 

to  chemical  physiology.  Artificial  digestive  juices  are  tested 
upon  the  various  kinds  of  foodstuffs  by  the  students  and  care- 
ful notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Milk,  bile  and  blood  are 
also  studied,  including  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
latter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  phenomena  associated  with  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Students  are  to  obtain  and 
preserve  graphic  records  of  these  phenomena,  whenever  pos- 
sible. Certain  experiments  requiring  special  apparatus  and 
care  are  performed  by  the  instructors,  as  demonstrations, 
students  assisting  when  possible.  Five  hours  each  week. 
Second  term.  Sec.  I.  T.,  11-1,  W.,  8-11.  Sec.  II.  Th.,  11-1, 
F.,  9-10,  11-1.     Professor  Fish  and  Assistants. 

15.  Course  in  Urine  Analysis. —Ivaboratory  work  devoted  to  the 

comparative  study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of 
human  urine  and  that  of  the  domesticated  animals,  especially 
the  horse.  In  addition  to  the  chemical  examination  some  time 
will  be  devoted  to  a  microscopic  study  of  urinary  deposits. 
So  far  as  possible  each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  and 
preserve  a  series  of  "typical  slides."  Five  hours  weekly. 
Fifth  term.  Sec.  I.  W.,  9-12.  Sec.  II.  S.,  9-12.  Professor 
Fish  and  Assistants. 

16.  Advanced  Physiology. — This  course  will  consist  principally  of 

laboratory  work  supplemented  by  such  reading  and  reports  as 
may  be  necessary.  Five  or  more  hours  per  week.  Professor 
Fish  and  Assistants. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  SMALL  ANIMAL  CLINIC. 

Howard  J.  Mii.ks,  Assistant  Professor. 

Chauncky  E.  Cook,  Assistant. 

A.  Schi,e:singer,  Jr.,  Student  Assistant. 
The  instruction  in  Pharmacology  consists  of  class  room  and  labora- 
tory work.  In  Pharmacology  the  work  includes  not  only  the  mater- 
ials of  medicine,  but  their  preparations,  use  and  physiological  actions. 
Allowing  for  certain  exceptional  differences,  there  is,  in  general,  a 
resemblance  in  the  action  of  drugs  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  human 
beings.  The  clinics  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  study  of  Ap- 
plied Therapeutics  and  action  of  the  different  drugs. 
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Courses. 


1 


20.  Pharmacology. — A  study  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  various 

drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection  of  the  crude 
drugs  and  their  official  preparations  are  available.  The  course 
is  conducted  in  the  form  of  lectures  with  short  weekly  ex- 
aminations. First  term.  W.,  Th.,  10.  Assistant  Professor 
M11.KS. 

21.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  Laboratory. — The  work  in  this 

course  consists  of  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inorganic 
drugs,  the  study  of  certain  crude  organic  drugs  and  their 
official  preparations  ;  in  making  pharmaceutical  preparations 
such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures,  fluid  ex- 
tracts, extracts,  ointments,  pills,  and  others.  In  their  study  the 
students  are  required  to  write  concise  notes  of  the  physiologic 
action  of  the  drugs  examined,  and  to  make  tests  of  their 
incompatibility.  In  addition  to  this  each  student  will  have 
practical  experience  in  writing  and  compounding  prescrip- 
tions. The  importance  of  a  discriminating  and  accurate  sys- 
tem for  dispensing  medicines  is  thoroughly  emphasized. 
Five  hours  each  week.  First  term.  Sec.  I.  Th.,  11-1,  F., 
10-1.  Sec.  II.  M.,  10-1,  T.,  10-12.  Assistant  Professor  Mii,KS 
and  Assistants. 

22.  Diseases  of  the  Small  Animals. — This  course  deals  principally 

with  canine  and  feline  diseases.  Two  lectures  or  recitations 
throughout  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year.  M.,  W.,  10. 
Assistant  Professor  M11.KS. 

23.  Recitations  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — First  term. 

M.,  11,  F.,  10.     Assistant  Professor  M11.KS. 

24.  Advanced  Work. — This  course  will  consist  principally  of  labor- 

atory exercises  on  the  physiologic  action  of  drugs  on  animals 
and  will  be  supplemented  by  collateral  reading  and  reports. 
Five  or  more  hours  per  week.  Assistant  Professor  Milks 
and  Assistants. 

Clinic  for  Small  Animals. — In  this  clinic  dogs  and  cats  form  the 
majority  of  patients.  The  students  have  close  supervision  of  their 
cases  ;  they  compound  and  administer  medicines  and  assist  in  the 
surgical  operations. 
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25.     Small  Animal  Clinic. — Six  actual  hours  per  week,  every  after- 
noon, except  Sunday,  2-3  P.  M.  Assistant  Professor  M11.KS  and 
Assistants. 
This  course  is  required  of  Junior  students  in  their  second   term. 
The  Seniors  take  it  throughout  the  year.     This  clinic  is  given  at  the 
same  time  as  the  consulting  clinic.     (Course  53).     Students  alternate 
their  work  by  transferring  from  one  clinic  to  the  other  each  month. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
AND  PARASITES. 

Courses. 

20.  Animal  Husbandry. — Special  course  for  students  in  the  Veter- 
inary College.  The  principles  of  Breeding  and  Feeding  Ani- 
mals, with  the  history  of  the  improved  breeds  and  practicums 
in  compounding  rations  and  Stock  Judging.  Second  term. 
T.,  9,  W.,  11-1,  Th.,  9,  S.,  9.  Professor  Wing,  Professor 
Harper  and  Mr.  Savagk. 

22.  Animal  Parasites  and  Parasitism. — General  course,  lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  A  consideration  of  the  origin  and  biolog- 
ical significance  of  parasitism  and  of  the  structure,  life  history 
and  economic  relations  of  representative  animal  parasites. 
First  term.  Credit  two  hours.  T. ,  8  .  I^aboratory,  T. ,  2-4:30. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Main  392.     Assistant  Professor  Riley. 

SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  ZOOTECHNICS  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

W.  Iv.  WiivWAMS,  Professor.       J.  N.  Frost,  Instructor. 
The  instruction  consists  of  class-room  and  laboratory  work  designed 
to  produce  symmetrical  training  for  successful  practice. 

Surgery 

CLASS  ROOM  WORK. 

Course  30  (see  courses  p.  24),  General  Veterinary  Surgery,  with 
course  40,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  (General  Path- 
ology) and  course  31  of  Surgery  (Surgical  exercises)  constitute  a 
complementary  group  intended  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  surgery,  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics  and  oper- 
ative technic. 

Courses  32  and  33  (see  page  25),  a  total  of  85  lectures  and  recitations, 
are  devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  various  regions  of  the  body. 
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The  college  possesses  an  extensive  collection  of  surgical  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  of  home  and  foreign  make,  illustrating  the 
history  of  veterinary  surgery  as  indicated  by  the  means  employed  in 
the  cure  of  disease. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  very  extensive  pathologic  collection  accu- 
mulated by  Cornell  University  since  its  foundation,  to  which  have 
been  added  many  important  contributions  by  veterinarians  and  nu- 
merous and  constant  additions  from  the  college  clinics. 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics 

IvABORATORY   WORK   AND  CLINICS. 

The  laboratory  work  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  consists  of  surgical 
and  obstetric  exercises  and  clinics. 

The  courses  in  surgical  exercises  comprise  17  periods  of  three  hours 
each  in  which  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  the  important 
operations  on  anaesthetized  animals,  which  are  destroyed  at  the  close 
of  each  exercise.  An  additional  special  course  (31a)  in  advanced 
surgical  technic  is  offered  to  graduates  and  to  those  seniors  who  may 
elect  the  course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge. 
Strict  method  is  enforced  in  relation  to  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  arrest 
of  hemorrhage,  suturing  and  dressing,  so  that  while  acquiring  skill 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resistance  and  general  characters 
of  living  tissues,  the  student  also  forms  proper  habits  in  surgical 
procedure. 

Obstetric  Exercises  are  given  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
For  this  work  a  strong  skeleton  is  used,  in  which  an  artificial  uterus 
is  fixed.  Newly  born  calves  are  procured,  killed  and  so  placed  in 
the  artificial  uterus  that  the  various  corrections  of  position  and  em- 
bryotomic  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Clinical  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  of  the  Larger  Animals.— 3  to  4 
p.  M.,  M.,  W.,  F.  One  year.  Students  in  charge  of  cases  are  required 
to  give  necessary  attention  on  Sunday. 

Ambulatory  Clinic. — An  ambulatory  or  out-clinic  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  those  students  intending  to  engage  in  private 
practice. 

Proper  conveyances  and  equipment  have  been  provided  and  an 
opportunity  offered  for  observing  such  diseased  farm  and  dairying 
animals  as  can  not  be  conveniently  entered  in  the  clinics  at  the  col- 
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lege.  The  student  thereby  has  an  opportunity  not  alone  to  see  cases 
not  readily  brought  to  the  college  clinic  but  assists  in  the  handling  of 
cases  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  environment  as  is  re- 
quired of  the  country  practitioner. 

The  vicinity  of  Ithaca  being  largely  devoted  to  dairying,  valuable 
clinical  material  relating  to  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  dairy  cows 
is  available  and  extensively  used. 

The  location  of  the  college  and  its  plan  of  organization  give  unusual 
opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  the  character  of  the  cases,  the 
variety  of  species  of  animals,  and  the  availability  of  each  case  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  The  city  of  Ithaca  contributes  a  number  of 
horses  aflQicted  with  lameness  and  other  diseases  characteristic  of  city 
work  animals,  while  the  tributary  agricultural  region  furnishes  a 
varied  and  instructive  clinic  of  the  diseases  of  young  and  breeding 
animals,  castration  and  spaying,  and  the  diseases  of  meat  producing, 
dairying  and  work  animals,  with  the  accidents  incident  to  country 
practice. 

A  new  surgical  building  with  thoroughly  modern  equipment  in 
every  respect  has  been  recently  added.  It  includes  an  operating 
room  fitted  with  operating  table,  stocks  and  other  conveniences,  com- 
modious recovery  room  for  chloroformed  animals  and  other  accessory 
rooms  for  instruments,  drugs  and  other  necessaries,  the  entire  struc- 
ture being  planned  with  a  view  to  securing  the  highest  efl5ciency  in 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery. 

Many  of  the  operations  are  performed  by  competent  students  under 
proper  supervision,  thus  fitting  them  to  carry  out  operations  sup- 
ported by  that  confidence  and  skill  which  only  actual  work  can  give. 

Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  are  regularly  used  in  painful 
operations.  Instrvmients  and  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns are  kept  directly  at  hand  in  the  operating  room,  the  student 
becoming  familiar  with  their  good  and  bad  points  by  actual  use. 

Special  apparatus  for  investigation  is  supplied  as  needed,  and  ad- 
vanced students  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  various  investigations, 
becoming  not  only  more  familiar  with  surgical  manipulations  but  in- 
spired to  study  methodically  and  effectively  the  many  questions  in 
surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus  become  better  prepared 
to  cope  promptly  and  properly  with  the  many  atypical  cases  constantly 
occurring  in  general  practice. 
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OBSTETRICS. 

Course  36  (see  page  25),  consisting  of  70  lectures  and  recitations, 
is  given  during  the  second  term  at  the  time  when  obstetric  clinics  are 
most  available. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  an  extended  study  of  embryology,  ob- 
stetrical anatomy  and  physiology. 

ZOOTECHNICS. 

The  subject  of  Zootechnics  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture covering  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  the  method 
of  breeding  and  handling. 

Supplementary  to  this  instruction  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  deal- 
ing especially  with  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  animals, 
in  relation  to  disease,  hereditary  disease  and  vices  and  a  general  re- 
sume of  the  subject  of  breeding  and  care  as  related  to  veterinary 
science. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year, 
dealing  with  the  general  responsibilities  of  veterinarians,  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  stock  owners  and  professional  colleagues ;  methods  of  making 
and  recording  examinations  for  soundness,  and  a  special  study  of 
physical  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  related  to  this  subject. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  clinics. 

Courses. 

30.  General   Surgery. — Four    recitations   per    week,  second  term. 

T.,  Th.,  9,  F.,  S.,  11.     Dr.  Frost. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  passed 
courses  1,  2  and  3  in  Anatomy,  course  12  in  Physiology,  and 
course  6  in  Histology  and  Kmbryology. 

31.  Surgical  Exercises. — Three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work 

in  surgical  operations  upon  anaesthetized  animals.  Third  year. 
Second  term.  Sec.  I,  T.,  9-12.  Sec.  II,  Th.,  9-12.  Profes- 
sor WII.UAMS,  Dr.  Frost,  Dr. . 

31a.  Surgical  Exercises. — Three  hours  each  two  weeks  of  labora- 
tory work  in  advanced  surgery.  Open  to  graduates  and  elec- 
tive for  seniors  upon  approval  of  professor  in  charge.  Pro- 
fessor Wii^i<iAMS  and  Dr.  FrosT. 
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32.  Special  Surgery. — Four  lectures  or  recitations  per  week.     First 

term.     M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  4  p.  m.     Professor  Wili^iams. 
For  admission  students  must  have  passed  course  30. 

33.  Clinical  Surgery.— One  lecture  per  week  throughout  the  year, 

based  upon  the  work  of  the  college  clinics.  Open  to  gradu- 
ates and  optional  to  seniors. 

34.  Surgical  Clinics.— Three  actual  hours  or  more  per  week  through- 

out the  year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  3-4.  Professor  W11.1.IAMS,  Dr. 
Frost. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

35.  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month   of 

January.     W.,  F.,  4.     Professor  W11.1.IAMS. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics. — Four  lectures  or  recitations  per 

week.     Second  term.     M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  4.     Professor  Wii,- 

LIAMS. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  course  30. 

37.  Ambulatory  or  Out-Clinic  in  Obstetrics,  Surgery  and  Med- 

icine.— Throughout  the  year  by  appointment.  Elective. 
Open  to  seniors  having  no  conditions.  Professor  WiIvI«iams, 
Dr.  Frost,  Professor  Udali.. 

COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY  AND 
MEAT  INSPECTION. 

V.  A.  Moore,  Professor. 

S.  H.  Burnett,  Assistant  Professor. 

E.  G.  Peterson,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
W.  H.  BOYNTON,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

F.  S.  Jones,  Assistant  in  Poultry  Diseases. 

C.  P.  Fitch,  Student  Assistant  in  lyaboratory  Diagnosis. 

R.  Ray  Boi^Ton,  Student  Assistant. 
The  instruction  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  In  general  pathology  Zieg_ 
ler's  text  book  is  followed,  though  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
more  recent  investigations  as  they  are  found  in  current  literature  and 
special  monographs.  The  laboratory  work  comprises  examination  of 
microscopic  preparations  of  morbid  tissues  and  the  study  of  gross 
specimens.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  more  extended  work  both  in 
technic  and  the  study  of  pathological  histology.  For  this  highly 
important  work  the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped. 
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The  bacteriological  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus.  The  students  will,  under  proper  supervision,  be 
instructed  in  the  technic  necessary  for  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  bacteriology.  The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
will  be  studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diag- 
nosing such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  the  infec- 
tious swine  and  poultry  disorders  will  receive  careful  attention. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  either  of  these  sub- 
jects excellent  facilities  are  afforded.  As  we  are  constantly  investi- 
gating outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  among  animals  in  the  state,  an 
abundance  of  working  material  is  assured.  This  enables  the  student 
to  come  into  touch  with  practical  work  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  drill 
the  students  by  means  of  actual  work  in  the  technic  necessary  for 
them  to  successfully  apply  in  their  future  professional  duties  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  To 
this  end  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratories  have  been  equipped. 

A  few  lectures  on  meat  inspection  are  given  in  courses  41  and  42 
required  of  all  seniors.  In  course  46,  meat  inspection  receives  spec- 
ial attention  during  a  part  of  the  second  term. 

Courses. 

40.  General  Pathology. — First  term.     This  course  is  open  to  stu- 

dents who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Two  recitations  and  eight 
hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Recitations  T.  and  Th., 
9.  Sec.  I,  M.,  10-12,  T.,  10-1,  W.  8-10.  Sec.  II,  M.  8-10, 
W.,  2-5,  F.,  10-12.  Professor  Moore,  Asssistant  Professor 
BuRNKTT  and  Instructor  Boynton. 

41.  Special  Pathology. — First  and  second  terms.     Open  to  students 

who  have  taken  course  40.  One  lecture  and  one  laboratory 
period  each  week.  lyccture  F.,  9.  I^aboratory  work  Sec.  I, 
W.,  10-1,  Sec.  II,  S.,  8-11.  Professor  MooRK  and  Assistant 
Professor  Burnktt. 

42.  Pathology   of   Infectious  Diseases. — Second  term.     Open   to 

students  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  41  and  have  taken 
or  are  taking  course  43.  Two  hours.  Recitations  T.  and 
Th.,  9.     Professor  MooRE  and  Instructor  Boynton, 
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43.  Bacteriology. — Second  term.     This  course  is  open  to  students 

who  have  had  or  are  taking  course  6  in  Microscopy.     Two 
lectures  and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.     Lectures 
M.  and  W.,   9.       I^aboratory  work  T.,  W.,  F.  and  S.     Pro- 
fessor MooRR  and  Instructor  PETERSON. 
(The  lecture  course  may  be  taken  as  a  two-hour  subject.) 

44.  Parasites. — First  term.     One  hour.     This  course  deals  with  the 

morbid  changes  caused  by  animal  parasites  and  practical  work 
in  their  identification.  lyaboratory  Sec.  I,  F.,  8-10,  Sec.  II, 
Th.,  11-1.     Dr.  KoENiG. 

45.  Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. — This  course  con- 

sists of  laboratory  work.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  courses  40  and  43.  Professor  MooRE,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Burnett  and  Instructors  Peterson  and  Boynton. 

46.  Laboratory  Methods  of  Diagnosis  and  Meat  Inspection. — 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  40  and  43.  One 
lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  each 
term.  Professor  Moore,  Assistant  Professor  Burnett  and 
Instructors  Peterson  and  Boynton. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

D.  H.  UdaIvIv,  Professor.         F.  F.  Koenig,  Assistant. 

The  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  practice,  extends 
over  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  the  subjects  of  the 
second  year  being  distinct  from  and  complementary  to  those  of  the 
first.  It  includes  the  constitutional  dietetic  and  toxic  affections  and 
the  non-infectious  maladies  of  the  different  systems  of  organs — diges- 
tive, respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  cutaneous  and  visual — of  the 
various  genera  of  domestic  animals.  The  wide  scope  of  the  course 
covering  as  it  does  the  varied  manifestations  of  a  given  morbid  con- 
dition in  all  domestic  animals  in  turn,  the  complications  in  each, 
caused  by  constitution,  environment,  utilization,  microbian  infection, 
etc.,  and  the  application  of  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  measures  to 
all  in  turn,  is  aimed  to  give  a  breadth  and  soundness  of  view  which 
should  render  the  student  a  reliable  and  skillful  veterinary  pathologist, 
physician  and  sanitarian. 

The  course  on  contagious  diseases  deals  with  the  general  subject  of 
infection  and  contagion  ;  the  microbiology  of  disease  in  which  micro- 
organisms constitute  the  essential  factor  :  the  accessory  and  restrictive 
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environment,  such  as  condition  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  culture, 
season,  weather,  animal  industries,  trade,  migration,  war,  consump- 
tion of  animal  food,  etc.;  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  plagues  ;  the 
various  methods  of  suppression  by  the  individual  owner,  the  munic- 
ipality, town,  county,  state  or  nation  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  pesti- 
lences from  a  country.  The  transmissibility  of  each  contagious  disease 
to  different  genera  of  animals,  from  animal  to  man,  and  from  man  to 
animals,  together  with  the  susceptibility  of  each  genus  to  immuni- 
zation and  the  best  known  means  of  securing  this,  receive  due  attention. 

Enzootic  diseases  are  carefully  studied  and  the  various  causative  fac- 
tors in  location,  environment,  in  constitutional  or  racial  susceptibility 
are  fully  dealt  with,  as  subsidiary  to  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  Medical  Clinic,  course  54,  covers  the  above  subjects  so  far  as 
clinical  material  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose.  Our  proximity  to 
the  city  on  one  side  and  a  well  stocked  agricultural  country  on  the 
other,  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of  patients  than  can  be  had  in 
a  large  city  apart  from  country  flocks  and  herds.  Students  take 
charge  of  individual  cases  in  the  hospital  and  keep  a  record  of  cases 
with  treatment.  Out  patients  are  also  availed  of  for  this  purpose. 
This  course  also  includes  instruction  in  diagnosis.  Through  the 
medium  of  laboratory  guides  students  are  expected  to  acquire  a 
methodical  system  of  examination  by  repeated  systematic  observations 
on  both  normal  and  diseased  animals.  This  work  involves  the  use 
of  various  special  diagnostic  methods  taught  in  other  laboratories  of 
the  college  such  as  examination  of  the  blood,  urine  and  feces,  the 
application  of  sero-diagnostic  methods,  etc. 

Courses. 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice. — Five  lectures 
or  recitations  per  week.  Second  year  second  term  and  third 
year  second  term.     Five  credit  hours. 

52.  Horse  Shoeing. — Three  lectures  or  recitations  per  week.    Third 

year  first  term.     Three  credit  hours. 

55.  Ophthalmology.— One  lecture  or  recitation  per  week.     Third 

year  first  term.     One  credit  hour. 

56.  Veterinary   Hygiene. — One  lecture    or    recitation    per    week. 

Third  year  first  term.     One  credit  hour. 

53.  Consulting   Clinic— Three  actual   hours  per   week   for  three 

terms.     One  credit  hour. 
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54.  Medical  Clinic— Three  actual  hours  per  week.  Third  year  first 
and  second  terms.     One  credit  hour. 

SpECIAI,  IvECTURES. 

There  will  be  given  during  the  year  a  course  of  several  lectures  on 
special  topics  in  medicine  by  eminent  practitioners  and  teachers  of 
veterinary  medicine.  These  will  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  in 
this  department. 

RESEARCH  AND  ADVANCED  WORK. 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  offered  to  advanced 
students  in  the  college  and  in  the  various  departments  of  Cornell 
University  are  very  great.  The  situation  of  the  college  gives  it  a 
great  variety  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  material  for  research,  and 
the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work  are  ample.  To  such  students 
and  to  graduate  students  every  opportunity  and  encouragement  will 
be  offered  for  carrying  on  independent  investigations.  For  special 
courses  offering  advanced  and  research  work,  see  under  the  various 
departments,  pp  14-30. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES. 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  for  graduates  of  this  or 
other  veterinary  colleges  who  wish  to  devote  further  time  to  the 
study  of  certain  phases  of  their  profession.  The  need  of  instruction, 
in  addition  to  that  given  regularly  to  undergraduates,  is  evident  from 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  men  in  special  fields,  such,  for 
example,  as  teaching,  research  or  sanitary  work,  and  some  one  of 
the  various  departments  of  veterinary  practice  or  public  service. 

In  addition  to  the  special  courses  appended,  graduates  may  take 
such  parts  as  they  desire  of  the  work  given  to  undergraduates.  There 
are  several  courses  in  animal  husbandry,  dairy  and  milk  inspection, 
given  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  that  can  be  availed  of  by  those 
wishing  to  specialize  in  those  lines. 

60.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Ivaboratory  work  throughout  the 
year.  The  course  is  designed  for  those  wishing  later  to 
undertake  original  investigations  in  bacteriology.  This  course 
is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  43,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  some  other  university.  Klementary  chemistry  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  indispensable 
for  successful  work  in  this  course.  Professor  MooRE  and 
Assistant  Professor  Burnett. 
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61.  Advanced  Pathology. — I^aboratory  work  throughout  the  j^ear. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  40  and 
have  taken  or  are  taking  course  43,  or  the  equivalent  in  some 
other  university.  Professor  MOORK  and  Assistant  Professor 
Burnett. 

62.  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood. — Second  term.     One  lec- 

ture and  three  hours  laboratory  work.  Two  hours.  Open 
to  students  who  have  taken  course  40.  Lecture  S.,  9.  Lab- 
oratory work  Th.,  10-1.     Assistant  Professor  Burnett. 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

35.  Mechanics   of    the  Horse. — Must  be  preceded  by  course  34. 

Second  half-year.  Credit  three  hours.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations. T.,  Th.,  11,  Practice  M.,  10-1.  Animal  Husbandry 
Building.     Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

36.  Advanced  Stock  Judging. —Must  be  preceded  by   course  31. 

Credit  1  hour.  S.,  10-12.  Animal  Husbandry  Building.  Pro- 
fessor Wing,  Assistant  Professor  Harper  and  Mr.  Savage. 
38.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Principles  of  Feeding. — Must  be 
preceded  by  course  31.  Will  not  be  given  unless  elected  by 
at  least  5  students.  Lectures  and  reports.  First  half-year. 
Credit  2  hours.  Animal  Husbandry  Building.  Professor 
Wing  and  Mr.  Savage. 

THE  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  Flower  Library.— By  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  to 
Cornell  University  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable  Rosivell  P.  Flozver, 
in  1897,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  good  working  veter- 
inary library.  In  order  to  insure  the  permanent  usefulness  of  this 
library,  Mrs.  Flower,  in  1901,  gave  $10,000  for  an  endowment  fund, 
the  annual  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  books  and  periodicals  obtained  with  this  fund  have  been  consid- 
erably increased  by  donations  from  various  persons  and  by  books 
obtained  from  the  income  of  the  college ;  the  Veterinary  library, 
which  contains  about  3,500  volumes,  is  also  largely  supplemented  by 
the  University  library,  and  by  loans  of  books  and  periodicals  there- 
from. 
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The  periodical  room  at  the  college  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  M.,  and  contains  the  leading  veterinary  and  medical  periodicals  in 
English,  French  and  German.  In  it  are  also  found  Foster's  Ency- 
clopedia Medical  Dictionary  and  the  Index  Catalog  of  the  Medical 
Ivibrary  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

The  Flower  L/ibrary  Room  is  open  for  free  consultation  at  hours 
convenient  to  the  students  and  contains  most  of  the  books  and  bound 
periodicals  belonging  to  the  library  or  loaned  to  it  from  the  Univer- 
sity Ivibrary.  Books  bearing  especially  upon  the  work  of  any  labor- 
atory course  are  kept  upon  the  book  shelves  of  the  laboratory  where 
they  are  constantly  accessible.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the  library 
for  home  use  by  veterinary  students. 

The  books  and  bound  periodicals  and  transactions  in  the  University 
Library  upon  veterinary  and  human  medicine,  with  allied  sciences, 
exceed  ten  thousand  (10,000)  volumes.  Over  600  periodicals  and 
transactions  are  received,  many  of  them  pertaining  directly  to  medi- 
cine and  biology.  To  all  the  University  library  facilities  the  veteri- 
nary students  have  free  access  in  the  library  and  reading  room,  which 
is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

SEMINARIES. 

The  different  departments  hold  seminaries  or  special  conferences 
for  their  advanced  and  graduate  students  at  intervals. 

The  purposes  of  these  seminaries  are :  (a)  To  discuss  the  methods 
for  advanced  and  independent  work,  that  is,  such  as  is  expected  of 
those  preparing  theses  or  prosecuting  any  special  investigation  ;  (b) 
The  presentation  of  the  result  of  investigations  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  departments ;  (c)  Reports  of  students  of 
the  progress  of  their  work  and  thus  to  show  not  only  the  progress  to 
the  faculty  and  their  fellow  students,  but  to  gain  facility  in  public 
speaking  and  in  preparation  for  taking  a  creditable  part  in  veteri- 
nary or  medical  societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE. 

This  is  a  student  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mu- 
tual aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical  knowledge,  facility  in 
conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings  and  in  presenting  papers 
and  discussions  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  before  an  audience. 
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NON-RESIDENT  LECTURERS. 

Practitioners  and  others  working  in  the  interests  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  will  give  lectures  at  stated  intervals  to  the  veterinary  stu- 
dents. This  feature  will  undoubtedly  broaden  the  scope  of  instruc- 
tion and  bring  the  student  in  closer  touch  with  matters  pertaining  to 
practice,  meat  inspection  and  sanitation. 

FREE  TUITION  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE. 

In  the  words  of  the  law  for  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  :  "  No  tuition  fee  shall  be  required  of  a  stu- 
dent pursuing  the  regular  veterinary  course,  who,  for  a  year  or  more 
immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  said  veterinary  college,  shall 
have  been  a  resident  of  this  state." 

For  students,  not  residents  of  New  York  State,  the  tuition  is  $100 
per  annum,  |55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  $45  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Laboratory  fees. — Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  is  required 
to  pay  for  the  material  actually  used.  For  the  first  year  the  labora- 
tory fees  will  amount  to  $45  ;  for  the  second  year  $42  ;  for  the  third 
year  $15  :  averaging  a  little  over  $35  per  year.  Most  departments 
require  an  additional  precautionary  deposit  in  order  to  insure  against 
breakage  and  undue  use  of  material.  The  above  sums  therefore  rep- 
resent the  minimum  charges. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  all  students  on  entering  the 
University. 

A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  cover  the  expenses  of  graduation,  degree, 
etc.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement. 
The  amount  will  be  refunded  should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

Iviving  expenses  in  Ithaca  vary  from  $3.50  to  $10  per  week.  Books, 
instruments,  stationery,  etc.,  cost  $10  and  upwards  per  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOW^SHIPS. 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships. — At  a  special  examina- 
tion held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  each  year,  eighteen 
scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $200  each,  are  thrown  open  to 
competition  for  all  members  of  the  First  Year  class  in  the  Univer- 
sity, who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  the  first  degree.     By 
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recent  official  action,  the  competition  is  open,  under  the  rules,  to  First 
Year  students  in  the  Veterinary  College.  For  a  full  statement  of  the 
provisions  regulating  the  bestowal  or  tenure  of  these  University 
Undergraduate  scholarships,  see  the  University  Register. 

University  Fellowships  for  Graduates. — One  University  Fellow- 
ship of  the  annual  value  of  ^500  is  open  for  competition  to  graduates 
of  the  Veterinary  College. 

THE  HORACE  K,  W^HITE  PRIZES. 

These  prizes  established  by  Horace  K.  White,  Ksq.,  of  Syracuse, 
are  awarded  annually  to  meritorious  students  in  the  graduating  class 
of  the  college.  One  prize  of  $15  to  the  first  in  merit,  to  the  second 
in  merit  a  prize  of  $10. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 

In  addition  to  occasional  and  irregular  work  at  a  certain  sum  per 
hour  in  the  various  departments,  there  are  positions  open  to  capable 
veterinary  students  in  their  graduate  year  as  follows  : 

Anatomy  $125  to  $500  per  year 

Physiology  125  to    500  per  year 

Surgery 500  per  year 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology 500  per  year 

STUDY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS. 

The  very  rapid  advance  made  during  recent  years,  in  veterinary 
science,  and  in  facilities  and  methods  for  teaching  it,  as  well  as  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  studying  a  given  subject  under  more  than 
one  teacher,  make  it  highly  desirable  that  busy  practitioners  should 
be  enabled  as  far  as  possible  to  increase  their  personal  knowledge  by 
means  of  study  at  such  times  as  they  can  leave  their  practice. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  wishes  to  supply  this  want 
as  far  as  practicable  and  offers  every  facility  at  hand  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Veterinarians  legally  authorized  to  practise  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  college  at  any  time  and  for 
such  period  as  they  may  elect,  without  entrance  examinations. 

Such  practitioners  will  be  wholly  free  to  elect  any  studies  which  are 
being  regularly  taught  at  the  time,  and  will  be  granted  all  opportunities 
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and  facilities  offered  to  regular  students  so  long  as  such  opportunities 
do  not  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 

No  tuition  will  be  required  from  licensed  veterinarians  practising 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Those  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  required  to  pay  fees  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

Every  practicable  facility  will  be  offered  for  special  study  along 
desired  lines.  A  study  of  pages  14  to  30,  "Departments,  Methods 
and  Facilities,"  will  not  only  give  information  suggested  by  the 
heading,  but  will  enable  any  practitioner  desiring  to  attend  to  deter- 
mine in  advance  precisely  what  work  will  be  in  progress  at  a  given 
date  and  he  will  know  when  to  attend  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
given  subjects. 

This  work  is  offered  to  veterinarians  fundamentally  and  entirely  for 
the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  increased  knowledge  in  veterinary 
science  and  does  not  contemplate  the  granting  of  a  degree,  certificate 
or  other  evidence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

General  inquiries  in  reference  to  such  work  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director,  while  questions  relating  to  studies  in  a  given  depart- 
ment may  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

SIX  YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE  (B.S.A.),  AND 
VETERINARY  MEDICINE  (D.V.M.). 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  in  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
medicine  may  get  them  both  in  six  years.  In  the  fourth  or  senior 
year  of  Agriculture  it  is  necessary  to  register  also  in  the  Veterinary 
College.  In  this  connection  the  following  resolution  has  been  passed 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  : 

' '  A  regular  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  required 
work  of  his  course  and  who  has  a  credit  of  at  least  90  hours,  may, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Faculties  concerned,  be  registered  both  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  and,  on  the  completion  of  30  hours  of  which  not  less  than  12 
hours  shall  be  tanght  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
may  be  recommended  for  his  B.S.A.  Degree." 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  after  satisfactorily  completing  his  work 
in  the  Veterinary  College,  he  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
D.V.M. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Openings  for  Veterinarians  in  America. 


1st.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Artillery  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  limited  number  of  veterinarians. 

2d.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  number  of  veterinarians  are  employed  professionally,  as 
livestock  agents  and  inspectors  ;  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
quarantine  stations  ;  investigators  in  bacteriology  and  pathology  and 
as  meat  inspectors.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  federal  meat  inspec" 
tors  must  be  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college.  Applicants  for  the 
positions  must  take  a  civil  service  examination.  The  salary  is  $1,400 
in  the  beginning. 

3d.  In  the  different  states  there  are  appointments  as  vState  Veter- 
inarians and  in  some  as  County  or  District  Veterinarians.  These  are 
desirable  positions  and  attended  with  considerable  responsibility. 

4th.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  municipality  must  have 
its  veterinary  inspector  of  markets,  abattoirs  and  butcher  meat,  as  well 
as  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

5th.  Veterinarians  are  needed  to  serve  on  tuberculosis  and  other 
commissions,  so  that  work  in  this  field  may  be  conducted  intelligently 
and  successfully  along  scientific  lines.  The  control  of  disease  depends 
upon  those  specially  trained  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and 
pathology  of  the  lower  animals. 

6th.  Educators  in  comparative  pathology  are  wanted  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Veterinary  Colleges,  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  must  ere 
long  be  in  demand  for  every  Medical  College  which  aims  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

7th.  There  are  always  openings  in  the  wide  field  of  private  veter- 
inary practice.  With  a  ratio  of  three  farm  animals  to  every  human 
being,  and  with  less  than  one  veterinarian  to  every  ten  doctors  of  med- 
icine for  man,  the  balance  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  largely  in  favor 
of  the  veterinary  practice,  and  this  preponderance  must  steadily  in- 
crease with  the  recovery  of  stock  values  and  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  farm  animals. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Legal  requirements  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Extracts  from  Article  X,  Ch. 
860,  Laws  of  New  York,  1895. 

§  171.  Qualifications  for  Practice. — No  person  shall  practice  veter- 
inary medicine  after  Jvily  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
unless  previously  registered  and  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed 
by  the  Education  Department  and  registered  as  required  by  this  arti- 
cle, nor  shall  any  person  practise  veterinary  medicine  who  has  ever 
been  convicted  of  felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practice 
is  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Education  Department  on  recommen- 
dation of  a  State  Board. 

§  176.  Admission  to  Examination. — The  Education  Department 
shall  admit  to  examination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars and  submits  satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required, 
that  he  (first)  is  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (second)  is  of 
good  moral  character  ;  (third)  has  the  general  education  required  in 
all  cases  after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  prelim- 
ary  to  receiving  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine ;  (fourth)  has  stud- 
ied veterinary  medicine  not  less  than  three  full  years,  including  three 
satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  academic  years,  in  a  veterinary 
medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactory 
standard  ;  (fifth)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian  from  some  regis- 
tered veterinary  medical  school.  The  degree  in  veterinary'  medicine 
shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has  filed  with 
the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  Education  Department 
that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or  during  his 
first  year  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  State,  he  has  either 
graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed  an 
academic  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school ;  or  has  a 
preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  Education  De- 
partment as  fully  equivalent.  [See  pp.  9-11  for  preliminary  educa- 
tional requirements.] 

§  178.  Examinations  and  Reports . — Examination  for  license  shall 
be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  State,  and  at  least  four 
times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Department's  rules, 
and  shall  be  exclusively  in  writing  and  in  English.  Each  examina- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  an  Education  Department's  examiner,  who 
shall  not  be  one  of  the  medical  veterinary  examiners.  At  the  close 
of  each  examination,  the  Education  Department  examiner  in  charge 
shall  deliver  the  questions  and  answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  its 
duly  authorized  committee,  and  such  board  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, shall  examine  and  mark  the  answers  and  transmit  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  an  official  report,  signed  by  its  president  and 
secretary,  stating  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in  each  branch,  his 
general  average,  and  whether  the  board  recommends  that  a  license  be 
granted.     Such  report  shall  include  the  questions  and  answers  and 
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shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  university.  If  a  candidate 
fails  on  the  first  examination,  he  may,  after  not  less  than  six  months' 
further  study,  have  a  second  examination  without  fee.  If  the  failure 
is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 

§  179.  Licenses.— On  receiving  from  the  State  board  an  ofi5cial 
report  that  the  applicant  has  successfully  passed  an  examination  and 
is  recommended  for  license,  the  Education  Department  shall  issue  to 
him,  if  in  their  judgment  he  is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to 
practice  veterinary  medicine.  Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the 
university  under  seal  and  shall  be  signed  by  each  acting  veterinary 
medical  examiner  of  the  board  and  by  the  officer  of  the  university, 
who  approved  the  credentials  which  admitted  the  candidate  for  exam- 
ination, and  shall  state  that  the  licensee  has  given  satisfatory  evi- 
dence of  fitness,  as  to  age,  character  and  preliminary  and  veterinary 
medical  education  and  all  other  matters  required  by  law,  and  that 
after  full  examination  he  has  been  found  properly  qualified  to  prac- 
tise  Before  any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be  numbered  and 

recorded  in  a  book  kept  in  the  Education  Department  ofiice  and  its 
number  shall  be  noted  in  the  license.  This  record  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  shall  have  the  same 
weight  as  evidence  that  is  given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

§  180.  Registry. — Every  license,  to  practice  veterinary  medicine, 
shall,  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in 
a  book  to  be  known  as  the  "veterinary  medical  register,'*  which 
shall  be  provided  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county 
where  such  practice  is  to  be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place 
and  date  of  birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of  his  license  to  prac- 
tise. Before  registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a 
bound  volume  in  the  county  clerk's  office  an  afiidavit  of  the  above 
facts,  and  also  that  he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license,  and  had, 
before  receiving  the  same,  complied  with  all  requisites  as  to  attend- 
ance, terms  and  amount  of  study  and  examination  as  required  by  law 
and  the  rules  of  the  university  as  preliminary  to  the  conferment 
thereof,  and  no  money  was  paid  for  such  license  except  the  regular 
fees,  paid  by  all  applicants,  therefor;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion or  mistake  in  any  material  regard  was  employed  by  any  one  or 
incurred  in  order  that  such  license  should  be  conferred.  Every  license, 
or  if  lost,  a  copy  thereof,  legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  to 
evidence,  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment, 
shall,  before  registering,  be  exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who  only 
in  case  it  was  issued  or  indorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  Regents, 
shall  indorse  or  stamp  on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the 
words  :   "  Registered  as  authority  to  practice  veterinary  medicine,  in 

the  clerk's  office  of county. ' '     The  clerk  shall  thereupon 

give  to  every  veterinarian  so  registered  a  transcripc  of  the  entries  in 
the  register,  wnth  a  certificate  under  seal  that  he  has  filed  the  pre- 
scribed affidavit.  The  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  a  total 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  registration,  affidavit  and  certificate. 
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Registered  in  the 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

For  the  Season  of  1909-1910. 


Students  Working  for  a  Veterinary  Degree. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Allen,  D.  B Marathon 

Birch,  R.  R Topeka,  Kan. 

Bolton,  R.  R Mendon,  O. 

Bosshart,  John New  York  City 

Buck,  W.  C L/ivonia 

Butts,  E;.  K Dryden 

Caveney,  F.  J New  York  City 

Clark,  D.  W Delvancey 

Cohen,  J.  H Brooklyn 

Coronado,  F.  S Havana,  Cuba 

Dean,  H.  G Dundee 

Denman,  R.  H Brookton 

Flanagan,  R.  J Ghent 

Forsyth,  A.  J Batavia 

Franke,  A.  O Ithaca 

Gleason,  W.  S Iviverpool 

GofF,  A.  C Canisteo 

Grace,  A.  C lyittle  Falls 

Guile,  C.  R.,  Jr Fulton 

Hartman,  R.  C Verona 

Levi,  I.  B New  York  City 

McClelland,  A.  H Walton 

Markham,  E.  S Constableville 

Merchant,  K.  S.  D Deposit 

Merrell,  P.  J Interlaken 

Milman,  M Centreville  Sta. 

Naylor,  H.  W West  L/aurens 

O'L/Oughlin,  D Syracuse 

Orth,  M.  A Iviverpool 

Pelton,  C Cuylerville 
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Roberts,  F.  J Hamilton 

Scott,  R.  H Dansville 

Shaw,  R.  N Ithaca 

Smith,  Franklin East  Chatham 

Stack,  J.  H Onondaga  Hill 

Sullivan,  M.  W Solvay 

Switzer,  H.  B Bradford 

Tompkins,  I^.  J Walton 

Touhey,  E.  C Beaver  Dam 

Traphagen,  A Waterloo 

Webber,  O.  B Rochester 

Wermuth,  J,  J Poughkeepsie 

Wilson,  E.  L/ Warsaw 

Wright,  D.  E West  Glover,  Vt. 

SECOND   YKAR. 

Banks,  R.  S New  Berlin 

Boyce,  Walter Ithaca 

Breed,  Frank L,yndonville 

Buencamino,  V Manila,  P.  I. 

Burleigh,  W,  F Vernon 

Combs,  A.  W Brooklyn 

Corbin,  C.  I Pawling 

Danforth,  A.  ly Gloversville 

Danziger,  Max Brooklyn 

Deal,  J.  E East  Bloomfield 

Evans,  M.  E.  J Manlius 

Fernandez,  G.  C San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,   C.  A. 

Fitch,   C.  P Sauquoit 

Fritz,  W.  E Buffalo 

Goldberg,  S.  A New  York  City 

Gregory,  E.  G Mt.  Vision 

Jones,  C.  I Norway 

Krohn,  I^.  D Utica 

Ivaird,  H.  D Woodville 

Meador,  D.  J.,  Jr Myrtlewood,  Ala. 

Millard,  H.  R Dundee 

Mitchell,  J.  F St.  Martinsville,  I^a. 

Morris,  C.  E Manlius 

Noback,  C.  V New  York  City 

Painton,  E.  F Troy 
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Pickens,  K. Parish 

Rowe,  R.  R Ivittle  Falls 

Rubio,  A.  J Havana,  Cuba 

Shaul,  K.  A. Van  Hornesville 

Simms,  R Lake 

Stevens,  G.  G Groton 

Vail,  I.  R Danbury,  Conn. 

Wende,  J.  A Buffalo 

Williams,  A.  K Saratoga  Springs 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Aiken,  H.  K Trumansburg 

Denman,  I.  O Brookton 

Doll,  C.  K .Smithboro 

Dooling,  M.  J.  Syracuse 

Dowd,  F.  F Cortland 

Dunham,  I^e Verne Burdett 

Fairchild,  C.  R West  Winfield 

Frederick,  H Suffern 

Ham,  Iv.  W Ithaca 

Howes,  M Corning 

Kimball,  Miss  F South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

L/Own,  M Rhinebeck 

Matthews,  Iv.  S Seneca  Falls 

Moore,  A.  D. Indian  Falls 

Munsell,  W.  A Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Overton,  F.  C,  Jr Adams 

Parker,  Iv.  I^ Canaseraga 

Roig,  C.  A' Poughkeepsie 

Schlesinger,  A.,  Jr New  York  City. 

Stark,  A.  M Brooklyn 

Thompson,  K.  G Ithaca 

Van  Ostrand,  A.  O Ithaca 

Wheeler,  G.  W Deposit 

SUMMARY. 

First  Year  Students 44 

Second  Year  Students 34 

Third  Year  Students 23 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 


1.  The  Cornell  University  Register.     This  is  the  general  publication  of 

the  University,  and  gives  information  upon  all  colleges  and  depart- 
ments. It  also  contains  a  catalog  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
faculty  and  the  students. 

2.  Announcement  of  all  courses  of  instruction. 

3.  Question  papers  used  at  examinations  for  admission,  admission  to 

advanced  standing,  and  for  University  scholarships. 

4.  Announcement  of  the  Cornell  University  Summer  Session. 

5.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

6.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

8.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

9.  Announc  ment  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

10.  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Courses  in  Medicine. 

11.  Bulletins  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

12.  Teachers'  Leaflets  in  Nature  Study. 

13.  Announcem.^nt  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Any  of  the  above  publications  and  other  special  announcements  may 
be  had  upon  appHcation.  Address:  The  Registrar  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLLEGES 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Degrees,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 
Degree,  A.  B. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Degree,  LL.  B. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
Degree.  M.  D.     New  York  City  and  Ithaca. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
Degree.  D.  V.  M. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Degree.  B.  S.  A. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
Degree.  B.  Arch. 

COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Degree,  C.  E. 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Degree,  M.  E. 
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